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LINCOLN - A very special contemporary in a very private area nestled in a 
ivy covered setting and featuring a spectacular indoor balcony entranc 
opening to walls of glass and revealing your own pond and sweeping views a 


acres of pastorial Audubon conservation land. Sunsets - Wild life - bir 
sanctuar . 


CONCORD - Picture perfect expanded sunny 7-room Cape, 
delightful home offers three bedrooms, front-to-back 
fireplace, family room, bay windows, 


par excellence. This 
living room with 
slider doors to deck. Offered at $340,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 


Joan Montryn 617-259-91 33 Ginny Niles 
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Dear Readers, 


We are now entering our twentieth year. In celebration of this event, we are 
saluting the writers who grind out the articles, do the interviewing, and meet the 
deadlines. This is your issue. 

Palmer Faran has helped us put this Review together. Her help and 
guidance has been appreciated. All articles have appeared previously as noted in the 
copyrights at the end of each piece. We have tried to showcase our writers but 
selection of material has been nerve-wracking. 

Also, we suggest that you visit the library’s art gallery where all the past 
covers are on exhibition. Joe and Jennie Greeson spent a Saturday afternoon in the 
library cutting fishing twine to the right length and tying knots in order to make all 


the covers hang properly. 


This anniversary cover is drawn by Sheila Williams, our assistant art editor. 
You can say hello to her in the children’s room at the library where she works. 

A thank you to all who have renewed their subscription for 1996. Keep the 
renewals coming in. Also a thank you to all the advertisers who have supported us 


over our twenty years. 


Happy New Year to our readers, writers, and advertisers. 
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Prompt 
& Courteous 
Full Service 
Gas & diesel 


Quality 
Auto Care 
Service 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


- College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


Member:IECA 617/899-5759 
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Editors and Publishers 
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Address all subscription 
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Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Report of the First Year 


What is it like to start a newspaper? A flood of 
compliments and a trickle of subscriptions. 

| Though the latter is fairly constant, more volume 
is needed if the Lincoln Review is to venture on a second 
year. A number of gifts and the really wonderful backing 
of our advertisers has carried us through so far. 

| __ Lincoln Review was a gleam in the eye long 
before the first issue appeared. "What this town needs is 
its own newspaper," Editor Hapgood would say to Editor 
Marsh. "What it doesn’t have is a sufficient economic 
base to support one," said Editor Marsh. (This is, of 
course, still true, of a full-scale newspaper.) 

"There’s no place people can write letters to the 
editor and feel they’re reaching each other." "We need 
our own voice back." "Lincoln is too big for everybody to 
know everybody any more -- we’re losing our sense of 
community." 

' Finally we assaulted the practicalities. We spoke 
to like-minded townspeople and assembled a staff. We 
decided to pretend we were putting out a paper. Long 
discussions followed about format versus cost, and 
frequency versus staffing problems. 

Finally we named the baby and started off. 

| The first unexpected thing to hit us was the fact 
that the bank wouldn’t accept our flock of checks made 
out to the Lincoln Review. "You don’t exist," they said. 
"You have to be incorporated." 

So we incorporated. We learned from our lawyer, 
of course, that the bank was all wet, but he told us we’d 
setter incorporate anyway, so we won’t be individually 
ankrupted if any of you sue us for libel. 

We are a very odd corporation with no employ- 
€s, no assets, no phone, and most of the other things the 
tate cares about "not applicable." However, we have a 
orporation president, treasurer, and clerk who bend the 
statistics for "women in upper management." 

. We found that printing bids can vary by 800%. 
We found that there were 150 small and large businesses 
n this town, and that they would generously support us - 
- but that we made the ads. 

We encountered major problems in miniature. 
The first amendment suddenly seemed to conflict with 
‘he school’s teacher contract requirement that all "news" 
de cleared with supervisors. Face to face that turned out 
0 be just an orderly arrangement for getting school 
information to the papers. 


1977 


We observed that our eminent colleague the 
Boston Globe and many another believe that advertisers 
had a right to be represented in advertising columns. But 
we feel a responsibility to you both for editorial and 
advertising content -- we would not knowingly run an ad 
for a product we believed to be dangerous or for propa- 
ganda we believed to be harmful. The advertiser has his 
first amendment right to publish what he pleases on his 
own -- but not necessarily in our paper. 

We cultivated happy relations with our much- 
appreciated printer, Shea Brothers of Cambridge. There 
was the day early in the year, when Treasurer Nancy 
Bower stopped to pick up the March issue on her way 
home from work. "Better come around back," said the 
young man when he caught the word Lincoln, and 
proceed to load her car with many a fat carton. "Ruth, 
said Nancy on reaching home, did we order a town 
mailing for this issue?" "I didn’t -- did you?" But the 
mystery was quickly solved, We had carried home the 
new Lincoln Zoning By-Law. 

The first year has been fun. People interviewed 
have responded warmly, organizations have kindly sent in 
their schedules, a connection with Lincoln writers has 
been established, largely through their willingness to 
submit material of value and variety. We have learned a 
lot about out town; we have been able in part to fill a 
need not filled by the local weekly. 

We can continue if you want us to continue. If 
you do, send your $3.50 to Box 45 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Ruth Hapgood, president 

Margaret Marsh, clerk 

Nancy Bower, treasurer 

Phillippa Burckett 

Lucy Cole 

Shelly Collingwood 

Marion Donnell 

Barbara Duffy 

Beverly Eckhardt 

Eugenia Flint 

Ann Gras 

Mary Ann Hales 

Kathleen Linnell 

Lucile McMahon 

Elizabeth Smith 
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The Indians Farmed It First 


by Ruth Hapgood 


Indian fields were already cleared, particularly 
in South Lincoln, when the settlers came from Concord, 
from Weston and from Lexington. They hayed the 
swamps and started to clear the uplands. Grain crops 
were important: Indian corn was the principal cereal 
until after the Revolution. Rye was also popular, and 
the standard bread was made of "Rye and Injun." 

English grasses were planted, chiefly timothy, 
and red clover along with it. "English hay" was more 
nutritious than native hay and brought a good price. 
The cattle who ate it were not only being fattened or 
milked, but they also provided hauling power. (After 
a snow like the recent blizzard, teams of oxen opened 
the roads.) 

The early nineteenth century saw a wool boom 
in Massachusetts and the New England offshore islands. 

Emerson tells us: 

"Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, Flint, 
"Possessed the land which rendered to their toil 
"Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool and wood..." 

At the same time that families were farming, 
they were running the local industries — there were 
brick makers, clothiers, cord-wainers, tanners, black- 
smiths, house carpenters, joiners, millers, curriers, and 
the rest. The New Englander put his hand to whatever 
there was to be done -— like the Down East man today 
who fishes, lumbers, plants a big garden. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the 
family farm was seeing hard times, and a lot of 
editorial ink deplored the fact, fearing that if the rural 
foundations went, democratic government would go with 
it. The railroads and canals brought in cheap food 
from further west. Farming in Lincoln shifted to 
dairying, truck farming, the glasshouses. And many old 
Lincoln farms became country seats. 

It wasn’t all that long ago that Hans Van Leer 
and Jim De Normandie and Warren Flint and Sumner 
Smith were milking night and morning, and many a 
green field provided pasture and hay and silage for 
them. Truck farmers set off nightly to the Faneuil Hall 
Market or the Farmers Market in Cambridge - Van 
Leer, Sherman, Bowles, Panetta, Cotoni, Boyce, Hunter, 
Farrar, Umbrello. 

Every corner of town had its piggery - John 
Boyce had over two hundred pigs well fed on leavings 
from Boston hotels and restaurants. Panetta, Lawson, 
Lunt, Cook, grew food for their farm stands. The Di 
Perna land was planted to asparagus. 

copyright Ruth Hapgood 
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That age has now come to an end. Only Joe 
Cotoni still maintains pigs. Steve Verrill is planting 
alfalfa on the Militzer field south of 117, and has 
alfalfa and corn on the Baker Bridge fields. Arena. 
grows vine crops and sweet corn at Mt. Misery. Harry 
Cook grows vegetables on National Park land and still 
runs his cider mill. That’s about the extent of commer- 
cial farming in Lincoln. 

Nevertheless, Lincoln’s citizens have chosen to 
retain some farming capability against the day we can 
all see coming. The Town has banked some land and 
Codman Community Farms (CCF) is keeping more 
acres in heart. 

The Chigases grow peaches on their land in 
North Lincoln, and the orchards above Sandy Pond 
owned by Lutnicki, Pertzoff, and Banks still produce 
apples. Codman Community Farms has started young 
apple trees at the corner of Codman north field. 

Black Angus still peacefully browse on Page 
Road, as do the various farm animals at Drumlin 
Farm. CCF has sheep in season and plans for beef 
someday. The Rajas and Levins still pasture sheep. 
(The townspeople - and their urban visitors — have so 
far forgotten old necessities that they have no com- 
punction at breaking down stock fences, or leaving 
gates open, or letting dogs run after stock. An Angus 
cow can settle the hash of any dog - and hash it is - 
but sheep are more vulnerable.) 

Tucked away in many a corner are the Town’s 
one-hundred-fifty-plus horses. Viewed one way they are 
a recreational frivolity - looked at another way they 
may be an important link between past and future. 

Many old hay fields owned by the Town are 
hayed yearly, and some of them are being brought back 
to real productivity. This is not natural grassland. 
New England will grow a "mixed hardwood forest" 
anywhere you take your hand off it, and good hay 
means plowing, reseeding, fertilizing, and strategic 
mowing against weeds, as well as a necromancer’s 
control of the weather at haymaking time. But with 
the rising price of hay it’s becoming more worth it. 

Thirteen landowners have placed some three 
hundred twenty-five acres under the agricultural tax 
shield of 61A. And as the price of oil continues its 
inexorable rise, Texas carrots and California lettuce will 
increasingly give place to our own more toothsome and 


delectable garden truck. B 


Every Year 
: Paul Revere 


by Margaret B. Marsh 


Lincoln has its own share in the commemora- 
‘tive festivities of the Patriots’ Day season, for, Longfel- 
low to the contrary, Paul Revere was captured along 
the North Road by a British patrol, and the hurrying 
hoofbeats that went on to Concord were those of 
Colonel Prescott’s steed. 
Every year, but a week in advance so as not 
to interfere with the celebrations in Concord and 
Lexington, the Lincoln Minute Men with Bob Lenington 
as author and director, produce a reenactment of the 
capture of Paul Revere in the meadow off 2A where 
the old North School- National Park Headquarters used 
‘to stand. All the actors are on horseback and original- 
ly were members of the Lincoln 4H Horse Club. 
Notable Lincoln horsewomen Robin Culver and Jennifer 
Levin each played Paul Revere a number of times. in 
the other parts - Dawes, Prescott and four mounted 
redcoats — have been other local riders: Betsy Haartz, 
‘Chrissie Lenington, Kelly Davis, Rita Call, Leslie 
Kornfeld, Lindy Buchan, Peggy Marsh, Faye Harned, 
Carol Robinson, Maureen O’Brien, Becky Doty, Susan 
Farley, Jody Knoop. Tony Mrugala is the reigning Paul 
Revere, turned out in excellent colonial style on his big 
horse, and he is also the principal figure of the Lincoln 
alarm on the night of the eighteenth. Starting at the 
Wheeler House now, rather than from Hartwell Farm, 
Tony, as Captain William Smith, gallops up Bedford 
Road in the dark. The police keep the road quiet, and 
the hoofbeats and the cry of defiance echo into the 
night as he makes his way to the White Church and 
thence to the Baker farm. Many of the houses he 
passes were there in 1775. 
: Why reenact? Reenactments are for real. 
Glimpses of red moving through the trees, the swirl of 
a cape, the fretting horses, the voice in the dark, the 
‘straggling- lines of uniformed Sudbury men sloping 
determinedly into Concord, the fifes in front of the 
Town Hall - these provide the momentary authentic 
thrill. And to ride along the roads in a scarlet uniform 
in April gives one a totally unexpected thrill, a thrill of 
sympathy for the Regulars. Suddenly one is a lobster- 
back. People glare: they snarl out of the windows of 
their cars. They say rude things. And once, at the 
scene of the capture, a large state policeman, after 
staring with disfavor for some time at the four mount- 
ed redcoats waiting to go on stage, said firmly, "You’re 
going to lose, you know." F 
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Telephone Numerology 


by Lucile McMahon 


Low-numbered automobile license plates are not 
the only status symbols in the numbers game. Starting 
with the assumption (and who will doubt it?) that long 
continuous residence in a town entitles one to local 
respect, a clue to the standing of Lincoln residents is the 
telephone number. 

I recall with some nostalgia that our telephone 
exchange in Lexington used to be VOlunteer 2-- as 
Lincoln’s was CLearwater 9. For reasons best known to 
Ma Bell, the system was changed to use only numbers. 
The Lexington exchange must have filled its 862 series; 
some years ago new residents found their telephone 
numbers beginning with 861. That was a handy way to 
identify johnny-come-latelies. 

The Lincoln exchange seems to have a long way 
to go before using up all the possibilities of 259. Howev- 
er, for the four digits following the exchange, the 8000s 
and the 9000s have been filled, and 0000 series is well 
under way. 

Consider McMahon’s law: If you have a number 
with the last four digits between 8000 and 8999, you are 
a Proper Lincolnian; between 9000 and 9999, you have 
lived in Lincoln a respectable length of time, in some 
cases thirty years; between 0001 an 9000, you are a Rank 
Newcomer. 

The formula was derived from the correspondence 
of the number with the location of the residence, in older 
or more recently established neighborhoods. (The 
telephone company neither confirms nor denies this 
conclusion.) There are exceptions, of course. Some 
residents of the newer condominiums (which dominate 
the 0001 series) moved there from within Lincoln and 
took their telephoné numbers with them. 

Naturally, all three churches have 8000 numbers, 
as do the Town Hall general offices, the Fire, Police, 
Civilian Defense, Water, Highway and Public Works 
Departments (the latter barely made it at 8999). The 
School Department, the Executive Secretary, the Treasur- 
er and Tax Collector and the DeCordova Museum School 
(unlike the Museum itself) are in the 9000 series. The 
Center Post office is 8819, the Main Post Office in the 
Mall is 9540. 

All but one of the fourteen honorary members 
(read past presidents) of the Lincoln Garden Club still 
living in Lincoln belong to the 8000 set. 


copyright 1980 Lucile McMahon 
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GROUP/WEST REALTORS 
DOES IT AGAIN! 


#1 IN SALES OF LINCOLN HOUSES, CONDOS & LAND 
We want to thank all the former and new residents and 
all of our friends and business associates who helped in 

making our continuing success possible. 
Ours is a service business, and we never forget that! 
We are so pleased that the high level of professionalism 


in real estate that we strive to achieve finds a receptive 
audience here in our hometown of Lincoln... 


1995 Lincoln All Sales 


Group/West 


25 offices 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


HEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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1995 Lincoln House Sales 


Group/West 
#3 Office 


22 offices 


1995 Lincoln Condo Sales 


Group/West 


#2 Office 


9 offices 


SOURCE: Greater Boston Real Estate Board Multiple Listing Service. As always our truth- 
in-advertising policy makes available to you the raw data from which these statistics arise. 


Exclusive Affiliate 


YS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


group/ t In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
wes 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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Dozens of Lincoln Properties oY in 19958! 


(here’s a sampling for your review!) 


LINCOLN 10+ rm water-view Contemporary! 
3 private acres! On South Great Road. $610,000 


eS Se 


LINCOLN Pass-c 


ountry estates & rolling fields 
going "home"! On Old Concord Road. $553,000 


LINCOLN Beautifully redone & quite unique, 
abuts conserv land! On Brooks Road. $450,000 


LINCOLN Farrar Pond Village offers so many 
options (& views)! On Hemlock Circle. $400,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 


Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice - 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 SrouUp, — In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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Dozens of Lincoln Properties in 1995! 


<O 


(here’s a sampling for your review!) 


LINCOLN Local landmark! Sun-filled farmhse 
atop beautiful knoll! On Weston Road. $850,000 


LINCOLN Classic beauty w/breathtaking views! 
Central, priv! On Sandy Pond Road. $1,365,000 


LINCOLN Soaring spaces-- and lots of them! 
All you want plus! On Garland Rd. $1,450,000 


Ned 


LINCOLN Vintage house impeccably redone! 
Hi-end amenities! On Concord Road. $615,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


SKETCHBOOKING FROM ATHENS TO ISTANBUL 
WITH DECORDOVA’S BARBARA STECHER 


APRIL 20 - MAY 2, 1996 


ENJOY ELEVEN DAYS OF SKETCHING AND WATERCOLOR INSTRUCTION AT 
LINCOLN TRAVEL'S FORTH ANNUAL “SKETCHBOOKING” COURSE, THIS YEAR 
ABOARD FIVE-STAR M/V RENAISSANCE VIII. WE'LL VISIT AGE-OLD PORTS IN THE 
AEGEAN INCLUDING SANTORINI, RHODES AND THE SIMPLY BREATHTAKING, 
EPHESUS. 


THIS EXCITING CRUISETOUR NOT ONLY INCLUDES 5-STAR HOTELS IN ATHENS AND 
ISTANBUL, BUT ALSO A FIVE NIGHT CRUISE ABOARD THE CASUALLY ELEGANT 
RENAISSANCE VIII. THIS TRULY SPACIOUS 50 SUITE SHIP WILL BE BECOME YOUR 
HOME AS YOU SKETCH AND EXPLORE THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD. JOIN 
BARBARA AND LEARN TO SKETCH ON THE GO. ANY LEVEL OF DRAWING SKILL IS 
FINE....,BEGINNER TO ADVANCED. NON-SKETCHERS ARE WELCOME TO ENJOY ALL 
THIS BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE WORLD HAS TO OFFER. 


PRICING BEGINS AT $2995.00 BASED ON DOUBLE OCCUPANCY. THE PRICE IS 
INCLUSIVE OF R/T AIR FROM BOSTON, THREE NIGHTS EACH IN ATHENS AND 
ISTANBUL HOTELS, OVERSEAS TRANSFERS, ALL MEALS SHIPBOARD, AND OF 
COURSE, CLASS AND PERSONAL INSTRUCTION FROM BARBARA STECHER DAILY. 


SKETCHBOOKING FROM ATHENS TO ISTANBUL RESERVATION FORM 


MAIL TO LINCOLN TRAVEL - P.O. BOX 527 - LINCOLN, MA 01773, WITH YOUR NON- 
REFUNDABLE DEPOSIT OF $500.00 PER PERSON. GROUP SIZE IS LIMITED TO 10. 


FULL NAME HOME PHONE 

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 

SHAREROOM YESO NOQ AGE GROUP 20-300 S500 £460+0 
SMOKING YESO NOQ PASSPORT # EXP DATE | 


weeresweneecencn. 


Ore ewe eee we women eo wm ew ee ee ew em enw ew ewen coe ee coerce ee eee ceoene. 


ee, Seeenreere 


Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the 
travel services, accommodations etc. you have booked. Trip insurance available. 


Signature. ih S10. acesctks atestasesclddtravsucendiedidesastettecattviaatadeabststettacerck Date.i.22 ctieas.ceee 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. LINCOLN MALL LINCOLN MA. 01773 (617)259-3100 
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Florence Hollingsworth:Silversmith 


by Jane Young 


Being welcomed into Florence Hollingsworth’s 
contemporary house on Twin Pond Lane in Lincoln is 
a special experience. Through large glass windows is a 
view of the woods and terraced flower gardens; inside 
the house one is surrounded by uncluttered space, 
polished wood, and a feeling of serenity. 

Teacher of silversmithing and jewelry-making 
at the DeCordova Museum since 1950, and a thirty- 
four year resident of Lincoln, Florence gives the 
impression of warmth and capability. Asked about 
circumstances in her life that led her into metalsmith- 
ing, she settles back and smiles. 

"Before I was married in 1937, I taught 
commercial subjects such as shorthand and bookkeeping 
at a high school and junior college in California. After 
we were married, we lived in a two-room apartment in 
San Francisco. My husband was teaching, I had no job, 
and I didn’t know a soul! So I registered for a couple 
of classes in adult education." One of the classes was 
in making pottery; the other was metalsmithing. "By 
the third meeting of the pottery class I knew clay was 
not my inedium!" laughs Florence. However, the 
metalsmithing class really intrigued her. Noisy as it 
was (one man was working on a pair of cymbals while 
a woman hammered out a tray), she says "I was 
fascinated with this hammer and metal - I’ve never 
lost my love of it.". She went on to take private lessons 
in a metal shop in San Francisco, learning how to 
make bowls and trays in copper and then having them 
silverplated. 

Meanwhile her husband, a communications 
engineer, had decided to take a leave of absence from 
teaching to work on radar development at M.I.T. The 
Hollingsworths moved to Massachusetts just after the 
outbreak of World War II. In their Cambridge apart- 
ment she began working on a copper bowl. "By doing 
so I learned who lived beneath us," she laughs. "I had 
a sandbag and a round-ended hammer, so I didn’t think 
any one would hear the noise!" They did, however, 
and came up to investigate all the thumping. "We’re 
still friends to this day," says Florence. 

After the war ended the Hollingsworths 
decided to stay in the Boston area rather than move 
back to San Francisco. Florence began looking around 
for more courses to take in metalsmithing. The idea 
of making a silver coffee set had stuck in her mind. 
She had seen an instructor make one and "I felt if one 
woman can do it, so can another!" 
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However, she ran into difficulties. Unable to 
find an adult education course in metalsmithing, she 
says, "I tried to apprentice myself to people who knew 
silversmithing, but they would have no part of me. 
They were afraid I’d come and learn their secrets and 
then go off and become competition." 

"Well, I took up weaving instead," she contin- 
ues. Her husband built her first a small loom, and 
then a bigger one, and she wove clothing and curtain 
material. But "thread was not the same as metal; it 
was just another hobby like block printing, stenciling or 
gardening." 

At the end of a year, "I was still thinking 
about that coffee set." Determined to go ahead with 
silversmithing, she decided to enroll in a four-year 
course at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Having 
no background in art, and knowing one had to be able 
to design objects on paper before making them out of 
metal, she felt some trepidation. "I couldn’t draw then 
and I can’t draw now" she laughs. At the M.F.A., 
Florence was given D’s in drawing. "Sometimes they 
put a minus after the D, which was considered a failing 
grade, but I thought if they don’t have the nerve to tell 
me to go home and bake cookies, I’m just going to 
stick it out!" At first oniy one-half day a week was 
spent in the metal classes, but the following year almost 
all of her time was spent there, and, as she says "As 
soon as I got the hammer in my hand, I was all right." 
She was graduated from the program in 1951. 

Florence’s husband then decided to go to work 
for the Air Force Cambridge Research Laboratories, 
whose research and development program fitted in well 
with his own research on radar at M.I.T. However, no 
one was certain where AFCRL would build a perma- 
nent research base. The Hollingsworths began to think 
of buying land in the Lincoln-Concord area anyway, 
realizing that the Route 128 industrial complex was 
burgeoning. Events turned out well for them for "in 
less than ten days we bought a house on Old Bedford 
Road in Lincoln, and pretty soon AFCRL settled in 
Hanscom Air Base. He could have walked to work!" 

In 1950 DeCordova Museum opened in 
Lincoln. Florence went to see Fred Walkey, Director 
of the Museum, and offered to teach a course for a 
term on a trial basis. "I enjoyed working with metal 
and jewelry so much that I thought there must be other 
people who would feel the same way!" Her enthusiasm 
must have been contagious, for he agreed. She brought 
all her own tools with her. Success came immediately, 
for by the second term there were enough students to 
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ewbury Court. 


For people who never 
want to retire. 


hs think retirement is a ime to make new 


memories—not just cherish old ones—then we've 
got the place for you. It’s Newbury 

Court, where vou'll 

enjoy an indepen- 

dent lifestyle, an 

on-site health and 

sports center, and an 

exciting community of active peo- 

ple—all on 35 magnificent acres overlooking the 


Sudbury River in historic Concord. And since 


' NEWBURY COURT 
1 10.0 NEWBURY COURT 
1 CONCORD, MA 01742 


S08 - 369 - 5155 


Newbury Court was created by the New England 
Deaconess Association, you can be sure you'll also 
eet the best health care if you ever 

need it. 

Only a handful 

of our 

suites are still 

available. So call 

(508) 369-5155 today. And find 

out why at Newbury Court. you're never too young 


to retire. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community that combines gracious living 
| with superior service and convenience. Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


( ) Send me vour full-color brochure that details the gracious retirement communin of Newbury Court! 


( ) Call me berveen am. and p.m. 10 arrange my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 


| CITY/TOWN 


ZPICODE 


| TELEPLHONE ( 


Newbun Court. Concord, Massachusetts (11742 
(aff of Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 
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_ fill two classes. At first she would add another class as 
_soon as enough students signed up. The number in- 
creased, and pretty soon she was teaching ten classes 
a week. "By Friday I had lost my voice," exclaims 
| Florence. 
| While convalescing from an eye operation, she 
_ decided to cut back. At present she teaches six classes, 
both spring and fall, in addition to summer school. 
_When Florence begins a new class, she finds out first 
which students want to study silversmithing, and which 
want jewelry-making. She says to them, "Those who are 
_ interested in jewelry will make a bangle bracelet first to 
get acquainted with various tools and techniques, 
silversmithing students will begin by making a small 
bowl or spoon." 
Aware of the fact that many people can’t draw 
_what they want to make in metal, she offers them 
_ cardboard and a pair of scissors, and suggests cutting 
_ out the size and shape they want. "One thing that has 
_been a blessing to me is the fact that I can’t draw. It’s 
been frustrating, but at the same time I can put 
students who can’t draw at ease." 
. She hands out hammers and sheets of metal 
_ fight away, giving students something to do with her 
hands. "If you want to make a bowl, you have to 
| shape it first," she tells them. "Metal isn’t like a piece 
of pie dough you can shape with your hands - you 
_ have to use a hammer." 
| After the bowl is hammered out, a template is 
cut to fit half of it. If the template is turned around 
and doesn’t fit the second half, a hammer is used to 
_shape the second half to the template. "One learns 
how elastic a piece of metal is —- you can do anything 
with it you want using a hammer," explains Florence. 
The metal itself gets bumpy and wrinkly as it’s 
_hammered into shape. Then she shows how to "plan- 
_ ish" the bowl, or smooth out the wrinkles by putting a 
_ tool on the inside of it and gently patting it with a 
_ hammer on the outside. 
| Getting up from her chair, Florence walks 
down several flights of steps to the basement workroom 
in her house. "Some people can’t take the noise of the 
class," she says, pointing out different tools. "They 
wear ear plugs. If we had sound absorbing material on 
the walls in our classrooms, it wouldn’t be like that." 
She puts her hand on a gas torch used for 
soldering, and mentions that silversmithing is much the 
_ way it always has been. Tools such as the anvil and 
_ the blowhorn stake (a stake pointed at two ends) were 
also used by Paul Revere and others before him. 
The workshop is light and airy, with more 
_ windows overlooking the woods. A myriad of tools lie 
here and there, and a cat is sleeping on some of them. 
In addition to the sense of serenity a visitor 
has on first entering the house, one is now aware, after 
talking to Florence Hollingsworth, of the valuable sense 
of purpose and determination she has had in her life. 
They have undoubtedly made her a success. B® 


Cocktail conversations 


by Betty Smith 


"How nice to see you all clad!" greets the host at the 
door. Our last conversation was on a summer evening at 
Valley Pond. My children have baby sat for them so they 
have gratefully asked us over. With this unclad perspective, 
I plow my way toward the rum punch barely able to place a 
name on a dressed figure. 

I could ask someone how much shovelling he has 
done today or how his Christmas shopping is going, as I ladle 
the punch in the cup. I feel overpowered -- everyone is 
buzzing around me. It seems best to head into the living room 
and warm up by the fire. 

The warmth has relaxed two men and _ their 
conversation is now on wood stoves. "Does your have a 
blower?" "Where do you get your wood?" "I'm up at 4:30 
a.m., so by the time the rest of the family is downstaurs..." 
The inevitable "How much do you figure you save on heating 
bills?' The cost of things bore me so it is time for more punch 
and a goodie. Perhaps this trip to the bowl will be more 
inspiring. 

Three couples are talking about sonic booms. I think 
to myself I haven't heard those in years or am I getting used 
to noise up above, but I do linger about. "The one at 4:00 
a.m. bounced me out of bed so I called Hansom." "There 
haven't been any sonic booms, in Lincoln in two or three 
years," asserts an aggressive male who says he has been on 
a noise control committee. I think this is getting interesting. 
"When did the Concorde last land?" I inquire. The men now 
start on government contracts. 

It seems to me that Friday night parties are dull as 
men are still thinking about work -- just can't leave the office 
behind. On Saturday night they will talk about leaky roofs, 
insulation, or the taste of Lincoln water. By Sunday night 
men are relaxed; they have had time to be with the kids and 
read the Sunday paper. 

I'll talk to some women that are around the foods. 
"Isn't this dip delicious?" I try that for a lead. "I wonder 
what it is. Do you know what she stuffed the mushrooms 
with?" Food -- the ever present subject. 

As I read for a cracker, men are talking about their 
sons and colleges. "Those darn SAT's!" "My son will have 
to make up his mind where he wants to go," says one 
despondent Father. "I'm sure _my son will go to Dartmouth. 
My family has all gone there." That is enough. 

Over in the corner I see some of my neighbors and | 
am very glad to seek their security. After the usual greetings 
we settle on an old stand-by: "How'd your tomatoes grow? 
I bet you are eating alot of spaghetti this winter!" "I spread 
fertilizer on the snow over our garden today. Guess the skiers 
won't like it as they glide by." 

Perhaps this is why some people head North and 
others go to parties! (e} 

(March 1982) 
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"MY REPUTATION 
GOESON THEBLOCK 
EVERY MIORNING 
AT 3AM. =a 


Were so committed to making the finest, freshest bread, S 
It keeps us up at night. 
iis long before the suns does, our bakers arrive - 


over 16 varieties Sebi Sky Hatt And by 6 a.m. our bread 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 
use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop bv and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread ts like night and day. 


Come Try Our Multi-Grain Waffles - Sundays Only 


| 
f 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 1 


Open Monday-Friday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Sunday 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome _ 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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Sticks and Stones 


ly Charles Kindleberger 


How to kill time in a boring meeting? 
“amous men doodle and the resulting art may even 
nd up as a collector’s item, depending on the combi- 
iation of fame and art. In meetings where one is 
urnished a list of participants, I enjoy trying to 
pinpoint or guess the origins of family names. Mostly 
_deal with English names, although a few Scandinavian 
yatronymics may be admitted. Several large classes 
*merge: occupations, descriptions of people, parts of 
arms and their surrounding features. There are many 
yuzzles. Perhaps I can illustrate how the game is 
dlayed with the Lincoln telephone directory. In the 
ists that follow, non-Lincoln names are in bold face. 
3ut the numbers are of such abundance that the game 
's too easy. 

: Occupations fall into many classes. Take the 
ecupations of the village. There is Barker, who strips 
che bark off-trees to help the Tanner (Lincoln has a 
Tannert, but I don’t know whether there is a connec- 
tion here.) And of course Baker, Carpenter, Carver, 
Cooper, Cutter, Cutler, Fisher, Fowler, Glazer, Glover, 
Miller, Palmer, Shoemaker (in the book, though the 
company is actually in Lexington), Skinner, Smith, 
Spooner, Taylor, Turner, Webster, Weaver. A number 
could probably Le traced back to occupations: Buckler, 
Cheever, Culver. Garner (one who garners?), Hoover 
(prepares the horses’ hooves for the smith?), Parker 
Puffer, Tucker (a specialized tailor?), Tyler. Is a 
Warner a man who keeps rabbits in a warren? 

: A good many occupations are ecclesiastical in 


| 
| 


haracter: Abbott, Bishop, Dean, Monks, Priest, and 

exton. (As you see, I am willing to throw in the 
names of some who used to live in Lincoln.) The staff 
of the medieval household is well represented: Butler, 
Cook, Garner (for Gardent), Housman, and Stewart 
(steward). A large class in addition to Hoover above 
is associated with transport by horse-drawn vehicle, 
pack train or wagon: Carmen, Carter, Farrar (or 
farrier?), Packer, Paddock, Saddler, Wheeler, and 
Wright, including but not in town, the name Wain- 
wright. Lincoln lacks some usual names in this 
category, especially Groom and Osler, and one unusual 
name | like: Lorimer, which is the designation of the 
man who makes bits for horses’ mouths. 

The names derived from parts of the farm or 
estate include Banks, Bell, Brooks, Downs, Fields, Flint, 
Hall, Hill, Hedge, Hodge, Lane, Lee, Marsh, Mayfield, 
Meadows, Moore, Park, Post, Reed, Stone, and Wood. 
Eaton probably started out as a denizen of Easttown, 
and Weston of Westtown, Newton of Newtown. 
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For characterization, White, Black, Brown, 
which sound like the color of hair but how explain then 
Green and the Absence of Red and Yellow. There are 
of course the Rich, Poor (my middle name), Little, 
Strong, Young, Olds, Gross, Wise, and Swift (but no 
Slow). There are the animals: Fox, Lyons, and Wolf. 

Some patronymics are English and Scotch, with 
a division even between the Highland MacDonalds and 
the Lowland Donaldsons. Fitzgeralds and Fitzpatricks 
add a third British or Celtic form and a fourth is O as 
in O’Brien. The English go in for a straightforward 
’son’ on the end of a first name: like Robinson, but 
occasionally there are two forms such as Dickson and 
Dixon, or three if you count the formal Richardson. 
But the town abounds in Scandinavian forms where son 
is added to the first name Ole, Anders, Nils (or Nels), 
Eric. But Lincoln is too big, and I leave out many. 

One puzzle to think about relates to names of 
occupations in German which are common names: 
Fenstermacher, Urmacher, Schulmeister, but why in 
English no Windowmaker (beyond Glazier), Clockmaker 
or Watchmaker, or Schoolmaster? 

One lasi remark: it is not fair to consult 


authority. ®) 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Are You Sick of Your Dull Hair? 


Get Rid of Those Greys or Make Them Shine. 
We Can Make Your Hair Sparkle for the Holiday’s. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries a: 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
siwea’ 894-1265 
Ogilvie's M-F 7:30-5:00 _ B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Home center, we can help sat Toos-0c Warren Ave. Weston 
» 


‘Floret Mold 


by Susan Hoben 


My daughter looked up from her geometry 
homework and cookie crumbs spread over the kitchen 
; . table and remarked expectantly, "This week in science 
‘we’ve got to grow mold." 

Mold! Now, I’m even better at growing mold 
than I am at spotting congruent sides of overlapping 
triangles for her, a skill for which I’m justly famous. 
So surely you’d think I could produce a fine crop of 
mold at a moment’s notice. Some people, my husband 
‘among them, have green thumbs; mine is gray and 
furry. In fact, since I avoid housekeeping as much as 
possible, I’m continually surprised at the amount and 
faeety of mold I grow, even without trying. 

My husband recognizes my special abilities, 
ash he hardly appreciates them. When he heads for 
ithe refrigerator and begins poking around the backs of 
the shelves, I know what I’m in for .. Out come 
platoons of discreetly sealed plastic containers. As he 
yanks at their covers a distinctive, remembered odor 
permeates the kitchen and summons us all to action 
{rom the far corners of the house. 

Over the gears, abetted by various children, he 
has attempted to "organize" me, to set up systems for 
figeventing creeping rot. We have assigned specific 
regions to various types of foud, we have equipped 
ourselves with standard containers and masking-tape 
labels. Occasionally we agree tu regular fridge-cleaning 
days and even decide to mark them on our calendar. 
‘Some of these devices work for a while; nothing has 
‘worked permanently. Face it, I have a hopelessly 
unregimented refrigerator. 

Then there’s the bread keeper. Since my 
husband and I work either at the office or at home, 
and our daughters’ teenage appetites are equally 
‘unpredictable, I need a crystal ball to foresee whether 
the family will go through a loaf or only a few slices 
between the time I buy bread and the time it goes 
‘stale. Often it produces a fine mosaic of gray-green or 
yellowish blotches, sometimes ringed with white. 
| Beeally, though, this bloom is not appreciated. 

But not this week! The bread keeper yielded 
four slices of not-quite-stale bread, with no suspicious 
spots developing, and one mummified muffin. Other 
weeks, it would have moldered, this week it fossilized. 

The refrigerator was no better. It contained 
open containers of both yogurt and sour cream, usually 
reliable mold gardens. This week their contents were 
pristine. No backlog of decaying cooked vegetables, no 
too tightly wrapped ends of cheese, no hidden cans of 
fuzz-covered chicken broth. 
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Even the basement shelves, where I usually 
leave potatoes to sprout and onions to rot, were bare. 
No potatoes, no onions — and no mold. 

In desperation, I suggested that we spoon a 
little of the sour cream into a small container, leave it 
open in a warmish place, and see what grows. At this 
point, my daughter finally produced the actual assign- 
ment sheet, which suggested fruits (all fresh today), 
bread without preservatives (none around), or vegeta- 
bles, or substrates for the mold culture. That inspired 
me to take one last look in the vegetable drawer of the 
refrigerator. 

So that is how we finally came upon the moldy 
zucchini. It wasn’t very showy, just a bit mushy with a 
few gray circles here and there - hardly a flourishing 
specimen. Nevertheless, we scraped a few of the 
furrier patches off, stirred them into the sour cream to 
"seed" it, and chucked the remainder of the squash in 
the disposal. In my custody, sour cream has been 
known to produce glorious patches of pink and orange, 
as well as basic muted green. Now we can only wait 
and hope this does as well. 

But really, considering the usual profusion of 
mold around here, we had to go to a lot of trouble to 
find some. Any other week would isave been better. 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 

Donna Burt 

Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Kim Kassner 

Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PREVI 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN - Brand new retirement condo at Ryze! 
Estates. All appliances, two bedrooms, two bath| 
Must be 55 or over. Garage space available fi! 
an additional $18,000........ccsecseseeesessssese $298,00! 

| 


LINCOLN - Lovely 4-bedroom Saltbox Color| 
reproduction with fireplaces in family and liv. 
rooms. Tasteful decor inside and out. Ten steps 


trail system... ..sici..0..2. 1, $499,0 
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Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


'OLN- 3500 sq. ft. hilltop Colonial built in LINCOLN - 1939 architectural landmark on 9 
for current owners. MBR suite, Ist floor private acres in prime location. Living room 
7 room, cherry kitchen, 3 full baths, security designed as a concert hall. Fabulous 1994 family 
a and central air conditioning........ $637,500 room addition w/lavish MBR suite. .. . $1,800,000 


OLN - Handsome Colonial built in 1956 LINCOLN - Outstanding local landmark! 12 

ers. 6 bedrooms, 4 baths, skylit solarium, acres of sweeping lawns surround this elegant, 
Tt suite or home office. Private setting on historic Italian villa. Barn w/apartment, studio, 3 
Meadow, woods, conservation......$690,000 stalls, paddock. Enchanting setting......$3,000,000 


QUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNATY 
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Meet Meredyth of Clark Gallery | 


by Pete Hei jn 


"DeCordova changed my life. I've taken 
their courses, seen their shows, volunteered 
for their art fairs-—-now I've grown up and 
they've made me a trustee!" 

Meredyth Hyatt Moses, one of the newest 
DeCordova Museum trustees, has a keen eye, not 
only for the emerging artists' work which 
hangs in her gallery but also for the variety 
of elements in her life which have led her to 
"the most creative work I've ever done''— 
matching art and clients, making money, making 
iteallwwork.. “I> likesiti 

Indeed, the clearest feeling to this ob-— 
server is the pride that Ms. Moses takes in 
her life, past and present. She credits her 
training at the Yale School of Nursing for her 
organizational skills and humility. Her suc- 
cess in painting, weaving, teaching, and in- 
stalling exhibitions all helped build experi- 
ence, wisdom, and the sense of adventure and 
delight in meeting people and challenges. Af- 
ter a couple of summers spent at the Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts, all those accom— 
plishments came together in a feeling of cer- 
tainty about what she wanted to be: a busi- 
nesswoman who balanced the supporting of art- 
ists and the educating of clients in an enter- 
prise where everyone gains. "I realized I had 
a God-given talent to organize everyone's 
life!" she said with a grin. 

She is proud to be a trustee. The DeCor- 
dova Museum School was there for her to study 
painting several nights a week when she was 
housebound, in Natick, in the sixties, with 
three small children. It was at DeCordova 
that she saw the "Weaving Unlimited" show in 
1971 that changed her direction again, into an 
extremely successful venture in weaving and 
basketweaving. Now, as a trustee, she sees a 
way to repay DeCordova for all it has done for 
her. "The Board of Trustees is very interest— 
ing," she explains. ''Each member has a dif- 
ferent area of involvement, and we interact 
well. I can bring collectors and clients who 
may not know DeCordova now but who may in the 
future. I can do events like the Collectors’ 
Evening... Being a trustee is a lot of work, 
but I like it." Again, one admires her zest 
for challenging work well done. 

The admiration is there too for the woman 
who has done it all: her husband, in academic 
medicine at M.I.T., is an ally who helped her 
find her direction in art; her three children 
are each successful in careers of their own— 
Peter, a medical student, entered Case Western 
Reserve Medical School last fall; Jennifer, 
represented recently in an exhibit at the 
Clark Gallery, just completed her Master's 
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program in Painting at Indiana University andj 
will be an Assistant Professor of Painting at 
Southwest Missouri State University; and Beth | 
is pursuing her Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology 
at Catholic University in Washington, DC. | 
Meredyth Moses does not neglect mention 
of her staff at the Clark Gallery, either. 
‘Without these people—Pamela Clark Cochrane, 
Jean Moulton, and Julie Bernson—it would be 
impossible for me. We're very open, we work 
well together. The staff knows all, when 
nee are good or when the gallery is hurt- 
ing.'' She adds, "Of course, there are head- 
aches. But I try to learn from my mistakes. 
I like a challenge." 
She goes on to bring her summary up tc 
date. "Actually, the hardest thing I've every 
done is to manage the addition and renovat iggy 
project at the house we bought in Lincoln''— 
William Rand's barn at the corner of Storey| 
Drive and Page and Trapelo Roads. They're do-| 
ing a gallery, a kitchen, and a New York loft) 
space, and the two young designers for whon| 
this project is a first, carpenters, electri-| 
cians, plumbers, furniture artists, all have} 
to be coordinated—'"and I'm the project manag-| 
er ... My son was married on August 1, to é) 
girl who is also a Meredith, and the house) 
wasn't finished. Stressful!" | 
But it's three-quarters there. And I'l] 
bet she likes it! (| 


Classic amlmg & Contracting 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 

* New Gutters. 

= Roofing 


* Plastering 
Sun Decks 
* Carpentry 


Snowplowing, too 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


617-259-8717 


collect topical stamps (flowers, 
sports). 


Stamp Collecting 


by Mary Hecht 


The Lincoln Junior Philatelic Club offers more 
than an education in geography. Stamps today are 
larger and more colorful than ever before! Many 
stamp collectors specialize in a particular country or 
animals, space or 


Monthly trading sessions at the Lincoln Library 
enable young collectors to see the collections and 
albums of other children and to expand their own 
collections by trading stamps with each other. For new 
participants, there are parent leaders and older club 
members on hand soaking and mounting stamps. 

Recent meetings have featured educational 
games. For example, we lay a game of matching the 
stamp to the country, using a wall map. The stamp is 
the price for the collector able to locate the country. 

Another game is learning the names of 
countries in the language of that country as it appears 
on the stamps (e.g., Nippon for Japan and Eire for 
Ireland). Last year the Club had two field trips: a 


trip to Weston to the Cardinal Spellman Philatelic 


Museum at Regis College and a trip to Sudbury for a 
meeting with their club. 


Stamp collecting seems to run in families 
where a parent or grandparent has had an interest. 
Current members range in age from seven to thirteen, 
but older teens are welcome. The fun of each meeting 
is directly related to the number of collectors who 
come to trade. Therefore, new traders are needed for 
each meeting. Children and teens who do not wish to 
be members but who have collections are welcome at 
any session. 

The Harris Stamp Company is located in 
Boston, and their albums are popular with members. 
Stamp shops have donated catalogues, which are given 
to members for their use in determining the value of 
their stamps and in checking all the paraphernalia 
available for collecting stamps. Free stamps are passed 
jut at most meetings. 

Meetings are announced in the MiniLink and 
he Concord Journal and often posted in Donelan’s. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 
Available at the Town Library 


Taped by Rob Loud 


Ode to a Six Year Old 
on a Good Day 


by Carol White 


She dances through the house, in bits of costumes 
from recitals past. In every room are people to visit and 
objects to explore. 

Teenagers live in this house as well, but their 
route is more confined. They go from refrigerator to 
telephone to shower, and then out the door. In every 
room are people to avoid and tasks to leave undone. 

She cartwheels down the drive on her way home 
from school. How was her day? She can’t wait to tell. 
One friend brought pudding for lunch. Another went to 
the nurse with a scraped knee. And another has sneakers 
with velcro, not ties. There is a new rule, a new song, a 
new list of spelling words, a new guinea pig. Every day 
has something to look forward to, she says. We smile 
and try to look at life her way. 

The teenagers in this house go to school as well. 
"How was your day?" are, to them, fighting words. 

She sits at the table and eats home-made food, 
takes vitamins, drinks orange juice. 

The teenagers finish dinner as we sit down or sit 
down as we get up. Their taste runs to frozen pizza, 
slightly warmed, or Spaghetti O’s, eaten straight from the 
can. They begin a diet when the last cookie is gone and 
end with a meal at Il p.m. 

She dresses in clean matching outfits, more ur 
less. When it snows, she wears boots and gloves. 

The teenagers wear their father’s old shirts, 
sweaters thick with grime, white cotton pants in winter, 
shoes with laces untied. Their favorite clothes are too big 
or too small, torn, wrinkled, spotted by bleach. 

She celebrates holidays, seasons, life. She still 
sings of the twelve days of Christmas as the crocuses 
bloom. In summer, she plans her costume for Halloween. 
She moves us along through every ritual, ignoring the 
cynicism of teenagers and adults a like. 

Now it is time to buy ornaments. Now we dye the 
Easter eggs. "I expect a dollar form the tooth fairy 
tonight," she warns her father, with gape-toothed grin. 
She makes paper chains, potholders, birthday cards, 
valentines. 

"Oh, yeah, happy anniversary, Mom," 
teenagers’ style. 

She refines her birthday part list for months in 
advance. Stop growing up, well tell her. Enough is 
enough. 

"Nope," she says spinning with glee. "I can’t stop 
and I won’t stop. I’m going to be seven and then I’m 
going to be eight, and on and on." 

We know how it works, this on and on. And that 
is why, on good days and bad, we are grateful for the six 
year old who dances though our life. 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


008-369-3333 617-259-9000 £617-259=gae 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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eaving the Nest 


y Mary Ann Hales 


I met a friend in the grocery store last 
eek, our paths crossing at the checkout 
counter. "Has Sam left?" she asked, knowing 
hat my first-born was leaving for college 
his fall. When I answered that we had deliv-— 
red him two weeks ago into the flats of a 
nall town in Ohio, she mumbled downward into 
sr shopping cart, while she unloaded her gro- 
aries onto the counter. Though I had fin- 
shed, and was ready to leave the store, some— 
ning in her dejected tone made me stop and 
uit for her outside ... hoping to catch her 
1 the way to the parking lot. 

She pushed her cart of groceries past me 
; I waited. I continued the conversation. 
That's right, your oldest daughter starts 
yllege this year, doesn't she? When will you 
ike her to school?" 

"We took her out to school yesterday, 
th a car-load of paraphernalia," she told 
». Her comment ended there. 

"But you have several younger children, 
id the house must still be full of activity," 

Suggested. She made no response. I tried 
) think of something to say. "I know how you 
el ... the first one must be the hardest." 

She pushed her grocery-laden cart to the 
iT. "Yes,'' she added over her shoulder as 
ie shifted the bags into the car. "She occu- 
ed a lot of space, so she left a large hole 
en she left." 

Her words remained with me, and I won- 
red if I looked even half as downcast as she 
d. I hoped that she would find, as I had, 
at the energy and enthusiasm of my twelve- 
ar—old son, John, helped distract me from 
ering too often into the empty room in the 
ck of the house. John has kept us all busy 
ese last few weeks of summer, as he talks on 
e phone with his friends, and arranges a 
ver—ending stream of activities. 

This week, though, he surprised us all, 
en he brought home two baby turtles in the 
ter thermos he carries on his bicycle. When 
@ worries of salmonella died down, I took a 
ose look at them, and judged them to be baby 
apping turtles. 

John explained that he and Nathan and An- 
ei found six of them in the parking lot at 
@ shopping mall, crawling across the pave— 
mt next to the embankment by the train 
acks. Several of the nest-mates lay crushed 
| the road, and the boys brought these one- 
ch babies home to save them from a similar 
te. 

"Can I keep them?"' came the inevitable 
estion. Fortunately his friend, Nathan, 
de a phone call to Drumlin Farm Animal Care 
nter, and on their advice, we loaded all the 
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baby turtles into a bucket and deiivered them 
to Drumlin for inspection. 

"Yes, they're baby snapping turtles," the 
young caretaker told us, "and they'll get 
about this big and very difficult to take care 
of when they're grown." She opened her arms 
in a large circle to illustrate their adult 
girth. Then she peered down into the bucket 
at the tiny babies who craned their long necks 
upward, pointing their narrow snouts toward 
the curious human above. 

"Your mother didn't leave you in a very 
safe place, did she?" the caretaker said to 
them. 

Our baby turtles were released, upon the 
recommendation of the Audubon caretaker, at 
the canoe landing near the Sudbury River. 
Their fate largely will be determined by their 
natural survival instincts. I am certain they 
will do much better than the parking lot at 
the Lincoln Mall. 

I still wonder, as must the other Lincoln 
mother I met in the grocery store, if we have 
left our own offspring in a suitably safe 
spot. I trust we have better judgment than 
the snapping turtle who left her babies to 
hatch in a parking lot. 

Perhaps the mother turtle, in her ignor- 
ance, is more favorably blessed. She does not 
even know her babies are gone. B 


We Have Decorations | 


for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick’s Days 


At 
West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 
We Still Have Snow Tubes 
Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 
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Jazzmen of Lincoln - Henry "thins" Francis 


by Bill Poisson 


"HENRY 'THINS' FRANCIS: Stride pianist 
(the genuine article), purveyor of stride classics 
and tasteful songs in the Fats Waller idiom. Exten- 
sive Ellington repertoire ....". Thus reads the 
beginning of a notice in the monthly jazz magazine 
"Mississippi Rag." Lincolnian Francis, an engi- 
neer/scientist for twenty-five years (the most re- 
cent ten at Draper Laboratory), is now concentrat- 
ing on the piano. Years ago, he ironically dubbed 
himself "Thins" in recognition of the fact that his 
physique is in stark contrast to that of his super- 
stocky musical idol, Thomas "Fats" Waller. 

Francis's involvement with music goes back a 
long way; he took violin lessons as a child, and 
later played trumpet in the Groton School band. 
He taught himself to play jazz upon hearing the 
Firehouse Five + Two (a group of Disney people), 
and then, the earlier Jellyroll Morton Red Hot 
Peppers, who caused him to flip! As a Harvard 
student, he played trumpet in the Royal Garden 
Six, sharing the front line with reedman Russ 
Whitman (now married to Salty Dogs' vocalist 
Carol Leigh) and with Herb Gardner, well-known 
New York studio musician and a fine trad trom- 
bone. 

"Thins" switched to piano in the early sixties, 
on account of a worsening lip problem, and devel- 
oped sufficient facility to play in public after six 
months of work in the Harlem stride style. Devel- 
opment of a repertoire was aided by the accumula- 
tion of a fairly extensive record collection, which 
Francis had started building while in his twenties. 
About six years after his graduation from Harvard, 
he took up graduate studies at the University of 
London. This took place at about the same time 
that his Boston friend Dick Sudhalter was assigned 
to London as a UPI correspondent. (Sudhalter, a 
fine jazz cornetist and son of one of the top 
reedmen in Boston in the twenties, is the author of 
the definitive biography of Bix Beiderbecke.) The 
two lost no time in joining forces, and with five or 
six British musicians of like persuasion, formed a 
band which they called the "Anglo-American All 
Stars," later toned down to the "Anglo-American 
Alliance." They recorded a number of LP's, one 
featuring vocalist Eva Taylor, widow of famed 
composer and recording star Clarence Williams. 

Since returning to the U.S., "thins" has done 
relatively little band work (he was in the early Blue 
Horizon Jazz Band, working with trumpeter/violin- 
ist Dick Wetmore and onetime Morton veteran 
Tommy Benford on drums). In recent years he has 
preferred to play solo piano, emphasizing his facil- 
ity with the stride style based on the compositions 
of James P. Johnson, Fats Waller, and others. 
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Latterly, he has been delving into the works of 
Duke Ellington, and has had two LP's issued. Fol. 
lowers of Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library (CJALL 
will recall his appearances as intermission pianis: 
when the Harvard Jazz Band performed at Brook: 
Auditorium in 1985 and 1987. Just this spring he 
was one of the featured performers in "Lincolt 
Artists Night" at the Pierce House, another of the 
Lincoln Library's sponsored programs. 

A short time ago he made a decision t 
devote a greater portion of his work time to hi 
music, and has subbed for his late friend, the greaj 
Dick Wellstood, at Hanratty's in New York City, of 
a number of occasions. Closer to home, "Thins 
Francis plays at the annual Martha's Vineyard Mu: 
sic Festival; he has appeared as a solo performer aj 
the Regatta Bar of the new Charles Hotel if 
Cambridge (alternating with Bob Pilsbury of 7 
world-famous Black Eagles), at Ephraim's in Sud: 
bury, and most recently, at the Plaza Bar of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. Today, he comes across as an 
uncompromising, dedicated artist, happy to share 
his special brand of a seminal jazz piano style with 
appreciative audiences, ® 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
for twenty years 
of keeping Lincoln 
informed, intrigued, and 
amused. 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 
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Congratulations to the 


Clark 


It isn't that I dislike Clark, and in 
fact we have developed a relationship "de con- 
vyenance,"’ but we are not natural companions. 
To start with, he's a cat. That already puts 
him at a disadvantage in my book. Having 
grown up with dogs, I long ago cast my lot 
with the responsive, ever-loyal, wear-your- 
heart-on-your-sleeve (or fur) canine world. 
At present, we have a dog. We chose her sev- 
eral years ago from a soft heap of brown and 
white Welsh Corgi puppies. She's affection-— 
ate, fairly obedient, and I love her. 

Clark is another matter. He arrived one 
March night a year and a half ago. Carried in 
the arms of our seventeen-year-old daughter, 
he had travelled home with her from school in 
New York state. It seems that he had been 
abandoned on the steps of her dormitory two 
days before the spring vacation. Of course,, 
no one could adopt him - except our daughter 
Nellie Perera; and we then became the proud 
owners of a small, meowing black-striped kit- 
ten. 

"His mame is Clark - after our dorm," 
said Nellie. "He'll be my cat, and I promise 
I'll take care of him." 

That lasted about a week. Slowly but 
surely he became my cat; or at least, judging 
by his actions, he thinks he's my cat. 

And thus a dog lover is learning about 
the feline population. For starters, cats are 
predictable. I can set my clock by Clark's 
morning arrival at the kitchen door. Being a 
nocturnal sort, he stays out all night and ar- 
rives religiously in the backyard at 7:30 A.M. 
~ give or take a few minutes. I watch as he 
rounds the corner of the house, his gray—black 
tail in the air. Jauntily he trots along the 
railroad ties which separate the grass from 
the gravel walk. Three paces beyond the walk 
lies his final destination, the kitchen. 

As I fuss and fidget over breakfast, 
Clark swirls in figure eight strokes around my 
ankles. I mistakenly hope each morning that 
he will readopt yesterday's leftover food; no 
Such luck. He nips my ankles. I dutifully 
put down my spatula and open a new can of 9- 
Lives cat food. At present Clark eats "sliced 
beef in gravy,"' although this has not always 
been the case. Last spring he devoured the 
"country chicken" variety, and the previous 
fall, he enjoyed tuna - pure and unadulterated 
~ mo egg and no liver mixed in. But I fear 
that 8astronomically Clark is in one of his 
transition phases, which is a euphemistic way 
of saying that cats are finicky eaters. This 
phase is marked by petulant behavior. I set 
the newly-opened can on the back counter for 
Clark and watch him leap up to his food. I 
Teturn to my pancake batter but I am distract- 
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ed by a thud which is followed by little foot- 
steps. The attentive fellow appears at my 
feet. Looking up, he gives a long plaintive 
meow followed by the familiar figure-eight 
routine. I pause in my preparations and stir 
his food hoping that the 9-Lives gravy will 
ooze temptingly over the small, square slices 
of beef. I lift him to the counter to no 
avail - more thuds, pitter pats and figure 
eights. In exasperation, I close Clark into 
the next room and seal myself off from all but 
his muted and mournful meows. 

"Oh help!" I finally exclaim, gulping 
down my coffee. 1 stride out to the car for 
the ten-minute ride to the supermarket. The 
search for the newest in cat food is on. I 
choose four varieties and take them home for 
testing. After some trial and error, we, 
Clark and I, find a winner. He leaps onto the 
back counter and sniffs gingerly at the open 
can. Gradually he relaxes into a hunched po- 
sition, and I sigh as his tail descends and 
slowly wraps around his body. Soon I hear the 
gentle clicks of his tongue as he laps up 
"Seven Seas Fiesta." 

kek KK 

I discovered early that Clark was a 
scrapper. As a young Tom, he appeared one 
morning with a tear in his left ear. It bled 
slightly at the time and healed eventually in- 
to a permanent notch. A subsequent visit to 
the vet confirmed yet another fact about the 
feline world. 

"Cats are territorial animals," declared 
Dr. Brown as he examined an abcess along 
Clark's side. "Either this big boy was in- 
truding, or another cat invaded his space. We 
see a lot of abcesses in cats. A tooth or 
claw rips into them and the skin heals over in 
one hour. But the underlying infection re- 
mains festering. It can kill a cat over time, 
if it's not treated." 

I looked soberly at Clark who was crouch- 
ing watchfully on the stainless steel examin-— 


ing table. 
"Keep him in for ten days and give him 


one pill per day." 

I nodded and gently pushed Clark back in- 
to the pet carrier. He looked out and meowed. 

The next ten days were long ones for both 
of us. To be sure, birding provided some en- 
joyment as Clark kept watch over the Plexi- 
glas feeder beyond the kitchen window. Filled 
with sunflower seeds, the feeder attracts an 
assortment of birds, which consist mainly of 
chickadees and tufted titmice. Clark sta- 
tioned himself on the window sill. The ap- 
pearance of a bird caused his body to go on 
"ready alert.'' Assuming a crouching position, 
Clark trained his eyes fixedly on the feeder. 
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His tail switched ever so slightly. A second 
bird arrived. The first flew away. Clark 
moved closer to the window and noiselessly 
stalked in place. He was poised for action. 
But sadly he must have sensed a defect in the 
scene, for eventually his energy fizzled away, 
and he retreated to the laundry basket in the 
corner. 

The confinement continued as a trying 
period. The Seven Seas Fiesta gave only tem- 
porary pleasure, and even bird-watching became 
a bit of a bore. Much of Clark's time was 
spent underfoot, or at least under my feet. 
As I moved around the house, he shadowed me, 
slowing or quickening his pace as I did. When 
I stopped at the kitchen sink, he rubbed cloy- 
ingly against my legs and nipped at my shoe- 
laces. Compassionate, I picked him up and 
scratched behind his ears. I then placed him 
gently in the laundry basket. Peace reigned 
for one minute; then Clark resumed his former 
activity. In frustration I banished him to a 
bathroom with some toys, a pillow and a box of 
KPCt yest Ccer. 

Day ten was release day. I expected 
Clark to scamper out the kitchen door, but he 
stood cautiously at the threshold and sniffed 
at the air. In slow motion he placed one foot 
on the back step. He looked carefully in all 
directions and then suddenly bolted down the 
walk and around the corner of the house. I 
breathed a sigh of liberation. 

Clark didn't return that night, and 7:30 
of the next morning came and went. I spent a 
lot of time by the back door that day, 
Straightening the mitten and glove shelf and 
sorting through various outer garments. I 
washed the window of the back door and glanced 
from time to time along the railroad ties and 
gravel walk. Still, no Clark. 

He's probably so pleased to be free," I 
reasoned. And at that point, I decided to 
clean the refrigerator. 

Night came and a feeling of emptiness 
with it. 

"Maybe he'll never come back," I worried. 
"He hated being confined. I should have 
played with him rather than closing him in the 
kitchen or bathroom." I went to bed with a 
lump in my throat. 

The next morning I stationed myself ex- 
pectantly at the kitchen door; and with great 
delight I saw a gray and black striped cat 
round the corner of the house. Head and tail 
held high, he trotted purposefully toward the 
kitchen. With joy I threw open the door and 
exclaimed, "Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have 
you been?" 

He brushed past me, and in that flicker- 
ing moment I knew all was forgiven. I duti- 
fully opened a can of "Seven Seas Fiesta" and 
then happily sat down to listen to the gentle 
clicking of his tongue. © 
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_ persiflage; consider the hows and therefores. 


‘and Girl Scouts. 


Letter to the Recycling Committee 


“a View From \-. 3 
asg Craiehill [WE 


by Suze Craig 


Dear Abby and Vicky and Harry and Gwyn and Enid— 


With great interest I read your report; hooray that we’ 
return to days of yore when Lincoln was fiercely proud of i 
“exchange.” . 

But you left out a recommendation. | 

Recommendation Number 4 should have to do with kitche 
waste. | 

I can see it now, an earth-shaking innovation, one rapid 


imitated by Lexington, Concord—even Holmdel, New Je 
sey—all those fine places populated with forward thinkir 
citizens. | 

Here’s the wording: ““The Committee recommends that tl 
Town recycle kitchen waste at the transfer station via. 
medium-sized flock of hens.” 


Now don’t summarily dismiss this idea as merely ai 


| 

Cost of collection: nil. Interested citizens would bring ¢ 
their potato peelings, toast crusts, onion skins, all t) 
cholesterol bits they’ ve dutifully trimmed off steaks and chop, 
apple cores, banana skins, shrimp and lobster and oyst 
shells—in short, every animal or vegetable waste produced | 
the kitchen with the exception of coffee grounds, tea teal 
and citrus. (Compost those.) A small scrap bucket to be tou 
along whenever one goes to the dump. 1 

Tipping cost: none. Hens will devour all of the above (wil 
those three exceptions) and thrive. Storage cost: none. O} 
feeds hens daily. Single caveat: no waste disposal after noo 
thus giving the hens time to police the run. | 

The results of such recycling deserve consideration. A he) 
house (perhaps a species of edifice recycling) established in t!’ 
shady portion of the transfer station, pleasantly landscaped, 
run fenced and topped with chicken wire, would produ! 
extraordinary benefits. | 

Eggs of course are the most obvious. Manure, composti 
and ready to enrich Lincoln gardens by spring. Stewing hens- 
jeepers, when’s the last time you made chicken soup that tasti| 
like it ought to? The possibility of show birds, perhaps a né 
strain “Lincoln Transfers,” a breed renown for voracity ai 
good manners. 

Instantly available educational and civic badges for all Bi 


Think of the tidiness of Lincoln refrigerators: no mo 
Suspicious half-empty pint containers of sour cream, | 
detonating ricotta tubs. No sullen silver and blue twists | 
cream cheese papers, fuzzy-haired meat loaf. With light heai 
Lincolnites could open their now meticulously organiz 
fridges, knowing they risk neither the squalor of five days 
leftovers, nor the admonishing parental index finger “Doi 
you dare waste that, with all those children Starving | 

” 


Hater of noe increased civic pride: “Ah, Lincoln is differe: 

is ty, is tidy residentially and civically, physicall 

figinally'® y y, physically a 
Gosh, the mind boggles. 
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aris and My Daughter 


| 


the distance to sce the familiar in a new light. When I 
yk my then seven-year-old daughter to Pans, I 
visioned the city and how we would discover it together. 
it I learned as much about my daughter and our 
tionship as I did about the City of Lights. 

| Thad never been to Paris and spoke no French, but I 
d always been curious to see the city on the Scine. At 
st, Tina was not enthusiastic. She suggested we spend the 
yril vacation in Florida (read: Disneyworld) or 
attan instead. To pique her interest in Paris, I 
ought home children’s books such as The King’s Day, 
nnea in Monet's Garden and the Madeline series. I 
sntioned that France was famous for croissants and 
ench fries, two of her favorite foods. In the end, though, 
nat really ignited my daughter’s enthusiasm for the trip 
is the news that EuroDisney had just opened outside of 


‘Travel not only takes us into the unknown, it also gives 
| 


ris. 
Tina helped to choose the hotel we stayed at, studying 
scriptions in guidebooks and the photographs in Wendy 
mold’s Historic Hotels in Paris. We finally settled on 
Saint-Gregoire, a small Left Bank hotel; Tina was 
rticularly happy when our second-story room turned 
't to be pink, her favorite color. 
We frequently ate dinner at La Marlotte, a bistro around 
- comer from our hotel. While I dined on chicken 
cassee and fresh noodles or poached salmon, Tina had 
> same meal each time: grilled steak with sliced, sautéed 
\tatoes. The first few evenings, I even let her have a 
juple of cokes with dinner (after all, we were on 
cation) while I finished off the meal with a cup of cafe 
>me— until it finally dawned on me that all of that 
ffeine was the reason we couldn’t fall asleep before 2 


kery where they not only had the flakiest chocolate 
dissants I’d ever tasted, but they also gave Tina free 
ples of their butter cookies. 

-Ambling along the avenues of the _— sixth 


lighborhood, stopping at outdoor cafes and searching 
ough racks of postcards for just the right ones to add to 
r collections. Isolated from the people around us by our 
nimal French, Tina and I walked through Paris in a kind 
bubble. We relied on each other for companionship in 
way that we seldom did at home. 

Before leaving home, I had decided that I would let 
Ma set the pace on this, our first mother-daughter trip. 
it as this was also my first visit to Paris, there were 
icasions when it was difficult to compromise. 

(Using guidebooks, we each made a list of what we most 
anted to see — and then we negotiated. Tina wanted to 


» EuroDisney and the Eiffel Tower. I chose Monet’s 
aterlily murals at L’Orangerie; Monet’s garden at 
‘\verny appealed to both of us. 

, Our first destination, the Eiffel Tower, was a big hit 
th Tina. She loved riding the elevator to the second 
ge with its panoramic view of the city, but was 
Sappointed that the top floor was closed that day. I, on 
[> other hand, was grateful that we couldn’t go any 
igher. Tina wanted to have our picture taken at the photo 
ncession. She has always loved jokes but I was still 
tprised when she chose the most outrageous 
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background board: in the Polaroid, our faces peer out 
above the bodies of two Can-Can dancers, prancing in 
front of the tower. My cheeky daughter thought the 
picture was hilarious; I was mildly chagrined. 

Earlier that morning, Tina had declared “No art 
museums.” Since she likes to draw, I didn’t take such a 
statement too seriously but figured she just wanted to exert 
her authority by playing dictator. I suggested that we 
spend the rest of the afternoon at the Costume Museum, 
across from the Louvre. The budding actress agreed. 

Although on the map the distance looked reasonable, it 
took us three hours to walk to Tuileries Gardens where the 
Louvre and L’Orangerie are located. Intensifying my 
guilt about not having hailed a taxi was the fact that the 
Costume Museum was closed, apparently indefinitely. 

I insisted that we stop briefly at L’Orangerie to see 
Monet’s waterlily paintings. While I was awed by the 
murals, Tina took a quick look around, said, “Nice,” and 
was ready to move on. The upstairs galleries, however, 
caught her attention. “Why are there so many paintings of 
naked women and none of naked men?,” the nascent 
feminist asked. Why, indeed? 

The next day, while we were out walking, I casually 

mentioned that we were near the Louvre. Tina’s anti- 
museum mood had altered, for now she was eager to see 
the Mona Lisa. But after waiting in line to view “the 
most famous painting in the world,” my seven-year-old 
was not impressed. “She’s not even that pretty,” Tina 
observed. However, she was fascinated by Rubens’ larger- 
than-life portraits of the “handsome” royal couple, 
Henry IV and Marie de Medici, which lined the walls of 
one of the galleries. 
__ As the days slipped by, Tina badgered me with, 
“When are we going to EuroDisney?” and “Are we 
going to EuroDisney today?” I happen to be fond of 
Disneyland, which we had visited on numerous occasions 
when we lived in California. But spena'ng one of our few 
days in Paris with Mickey Mouse seemed like a waste of 
time, even more so after we went. 

Tina, on the other hand, loved the smaller and less 
crowded EuroDisney. While I emphasized how similar this 
was to Disneyland; Tina pointed out the small distinctions. 
At EuroDisney, the announcements and signs were in 
French as well as in English while the snack carts sold 
bottled water and popcorn with sugar and salt. “See, they 
are different,” she said. “You thought they’d be the 
same but they’re not.” 

As it turned out, we had saved the best for last. On 
Sunday, we headed into the French countryside, to 
Monet’s home in Giverny. Without a car, this turned out 
to be an all-day expedition. Tina had no interest in seeing 
the painter’s house but his garden inspired her. She 
spent most of our two hours there sketching the tulips, 
willow trees and the famous Japanese bridge over the 
pond. Although she has always loved to draw, her 
absorption in the landscape surprised me. 

Seeing my daughter in quite literally a different light 
deepened my perception of her not only in that moment 
in Monet’s garden but throughout the trip. Thrown into 
relief against the backdrop of Paris, I saw more clearly her 
fearlessness, her desire to go higher than I, her precocious 
sense of humor, her fresh perspectives on art, her feminist 
sensibility, her stubbornness, her créativity. Perhaps my 
memories have been colored by the same golden spring 
light that suffused the Arc d° Triomphe the morning we 
arrived in Paris. But as I look back on this first trip 
together, it was, quite simply, one of the best weeks of my 
life. 
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Country Places - An Iridescence at Dawn 


by Sarah Fay Baird 


(Note: The following is an excerpt from 
Country Places, a semi-fictional memoir set in a 
Lincoln landscape in the period of the late sixties 
and early seventies.) 

Shortly before daybreak, the ring-necked 
pheasant arrives from the border of woods edging 
the family's meadow. In the paling light he picks 
his way across the meadow from its fine dusting of 
snow, his posture positively militant. He has not, 
this time, brought his trio of females with him; 
perhaps he's letting them sleep late while he lo- 
cates the most promising source of food. 

Reaching the knot of white pines that stands 
just to one side of the drowsing country house, he 
pauses at their base to do a bit of sporadic pecking. 
But abruptly, as if harboring a suspicion of con- 
tenders on the horizon, he quits his perusals of the 
soil. Not merely does he raise his head high — a 
head whose crimson crest at this season has taken 
on its deepest hue — but his whole posture takes on 
new extremes of aggression. Both head and upper 
body assume, in line with the braced legs, an 
almost vertical direction. And when the powerful 
wing-tips are touching the ground, and the fine 
black ears are, almost stallion-like, laid back flat, 
and the forked tail is set at right angles to the 
swelling body, the cock suddenly lets go with two 
harsh and resounding cries. Immediately following 
the clamor, every feather of his body fluffs out and 
stands forth, and the creature rises to a point 
where it's as if he is standing on tiptoe. And the 
culmination of this act is to open his wings wide 
and bring them back to his body with such a thump 
that the violence actually throws him off-balance, 
very nearly toppling his majesty to the ground. 

One might think this would be enough, but 
hardly. Regal and alone, free of his trio of females 
trailing him at a respectful distance, the bird over 
and over performs his abrasive war-cry and violent 
beating-of-wings — proceeding, meanwhile, in slow 
measure towards, and then around, the corner of 
the house. His goal is, of course, the bird feeder 
whose base is planted within a wreath of coton- 
easter; here he won't hesitate to plunge directly 
into the planting and pick up the cracked corn 
thrown there, or any seed spilled by blue jays and 
marauding squirrels from the feeding tray itself. 

Using his powerful legs to spread apart the 
cotoneaster's prickly branches, he settles in to eat 
swiftly. But regularly the cock-red head rises from 
its foraging and the cold eye scans unblinkingly the 
edges of woods and lawn. As daybreak advances 
over the land, the usual bird-life collects about the 
feeder, avian waves of activity almost placid in 
comparison with the pheasant's touchy presence. 
Beneath the sugar maple where a second feeder 
swings from a branch, squirrels feed urgently for 
new households, along with juncos, mourning doves, 
and goldfinches feathered in a new chartreuse. 
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Finally, either satiated or overly restive 
with aggression, the pheasant moves out from 
under the feeder back to open ground. He thumps 
and shrieks no more. But when the rising sun spills 
unexpectedly forth from behind March's sullen 
clouds and illuminates the spot he dominates, its 
cold gold light strikes such sparks from the bird as 


to dazzle the eye like jewelry. Hallelujah! Radia- 


tions of color now absolutely flow and ripple from 
his plumage. 
collarband, the neck becomes a shimmering purple 
with a texture of plush; this, as the erect head 


Above his snow-white minister's | 


———oo 


slightly, suspiciously, turns, alters to a flickering» 


midnight blue. 


blue fades, then deepens to an iridescent emerald. | 
| 


The visible wing reveals black dots on tan, ivory 


patterned on brown, cinnamon streakings on rust —_ 
all this on a single wing momentarily struck by a. 


shaft of cold spring light! And by no means is that 


alls where the brown back tapers to forked tail, the | 
dove-grey space spread there like a saddle be- 
comes, in the brief and brilliant light, more related | 
to aqua, and the lower markings of the long, strong : 


tail-feathers are flushed with pink and lavender. 
The bird is a walking, stalking prism of colors. 


Then, as the kingly creature makes another | 
turn, his full chest catches the eastern light — and_ 


in such a way that he is no longer bird but 


And with a further head-turn, this 


metaphor: a shield flashing fire, a late autumn 


sunset seen through woods, gold clashing with rus-_ 
But more than any of these he is — turning, | 
breathing, being in this light — a celebration of 


set. 


earth's renewal: of the bursting of seed and the’ 


quickening of life in all the dark but warming 


places. Fa} 
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jJolden Lilies 


| Florence Wallach Freed 


‘dicated to the Memory of the Millions of 
iinese Women Whose Feet Were Bound 


I'm Lotus Flower, a little Chinese girl, 
‘x years old, I live in Beijing, I'm flying 
/ kite, the one with the Dragon on one side, 
id the Phoenix on the other, I'm running with 
' big brothers, suddenly my kite gets stuck 


1g on the edge of the water-lily pond, I'm 
tying CO eee. 
But, as suddenly as a firecracker explod- 
ig on New Year's Day, my Mother, Ming-Li, and 
» loving old servant, Poxface, grab me by the 
‘ms, start dragging me toward our house, oh, 
», I know what's happening, I remember when 
hey did this to First Sister, it's time for 
» feet to be BOUND, oh, I remember how Sister 
‘ied, for every pair of bound feet, there's a 
ib full of tears «eee 
I scream, try to run away, but they pull 
, into the courtyard, into the living cham- 
brs, they hold me down, it's for your own 
nod, Mother says, you can't be a "big foot," 
» one will ever marry you, and then where 
p11 you be? they take out piles of long, 
Ihow-white cotton bindings, from the shiny 
icquered chest, the one inlaid with ivory 
igures of the Ming Emperors, they wrap the 
Iindings tightly around my feet «.«.-- 

They bend all my toes under the sole, 
1l the cloth tight, they bend my heels back 
»ward the crumpled toes, pull the cloth 
ight, it hurts, HURTS, everyday they slap my 
ice, force me to walk around with the bind- 
igs, at night I'm not allowed to loosen the 
loth, I can't fall asleep, I toss on my bed 
| During the daytime, I totter around the 
burtyard, I fall, FALL, I can't fly my kite 
anymore, I can't run with my brothers, I can't 
2el the wind blowing through my glossy black 
|air, my Mother teaches me to embroider deli- 
ate goldfish swimming in glass bowls, minia— 
are nightingales fluttering in tiny cages, my 
ears soak the silk, my colorful threads knot 
jad tangle eee. 
1 Years later, when I'm around ten years 
iid, whenever old Wang-Ching, the Tutor, comes 
\0 teach my brothers, I hide nearby, behind 
lhe painted screen, the one with the drawings 
f Confucius, Lao Tse, and the Buddha, and 
isten to the lessons, one day, Wang-—Ching 
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| 
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1 a white flowering plum tree, the one grow- 


speaks of footbinding, my heart starts pound— 
ing, he says it's a custom of obscure origin, 
shrouded in mystery, historians believe it be- 
gan during the Tang Dynasty, around 600-900 
A.D., at the height of the old Chinese cul- 
ture, over one thousand years ago eee. 

A court dancer, so the story goes, bent 
her feet with silk, so that they were shaped 
like a crescent, and whirled around in silken 
garments, as if dancing on the clouds, and the 
men thought it as beautiful as a nightingale 
flitting by, so by the time of the Sung Dynas-— 
ty, around 900-1200 A.D., it was widely prac- 
ticed, especially among the wealthy families, 
and also the concubines, and it spread to all 
groups, except the Manchus and Tartars «e.oe 

In the north of China, even some of the 
prettier peasant girls' feet were bound, so 
they could get out of the fields, make better 
marriages, but in the south, most of the peas— 
ant women escaped footbinding, they planted 
the rice standing firmly in the muddy paddies, 
oh, if only I had been lucky enough to have 
been born a poor little peasant girl, instead 
of a rich landowner's daughter from Beijing 

I'm fully grown now, wear tiny embroider— 
ed shoes, my feet are only four and one-half 
inches long, my arches are broken, my insteps 
are narrow crevices, my ribboned pantaloons 
cover swollen deformed ankles, when Poxface 
helps me change the bindings, I can see my 
dead skin peeling away, my feet stink the 
stench of compressed flesh ..-.-. 

My feet are not feet anymore, they're 
called by a very special name, "golden lil- 
ies,'"' I mince along daintily on the arms of my 
brothers or servants, I sit gracefully on bam— 
boo mats with my sisters and cousins, we paint 
miniature birds, draw characters in calli- 
graphy, recite the ancient poety of Du Fu, 
sing songs of courtly love, sip Mandarin tea 
from thin porcelain cCupS «e+e. 

At age fifteen, they marry me off to a 
rich landowner, he's a widower, three times my 
age, I'm carried to his home in a red sedan 
chair, I hardly ever see my family anymore, my 
husband smokes opium, he's impotent, needs a 
young wife, an erotic fetish, he shows me por—- 
nography, teaches me CO «eee. 


Over the years, I produce three male 
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heirs and two daughters, I stumble through 
life, on crippled feet, as millions of Chinese 
women have done, for over one thousand years, 
I accept it, these are the ways of our Ances-— 
tors, everyday I light incense sticks, pray at 
my private shrine, dear Ancestors, dear Confu- 
cius, please, give me the strength, to obey my 
old husband, to totter without falling, to 
bind my two daughters' feet ...-- 

But even in China, things can't stay the 
same forever, times are changing, first the 
ghastly invasion by the Japanese, and then 
finally, the Revolution comes, it's 1949, our 
house is sacked by Mao's soldiers, my husband 
hangs himself with a long silken cloth, we're 
sent to the countryside to work as peasants, I 
unbind my daughters' feet, luckily they're 
still very young, their feet begin to 
straighten, strengthen, grow, I unbind, wash 
and massage my own feet, but it's too late for 
ME ceece 

I cook vegetables and rice on the char- 
coal stove, I lie on the kang resting my feet, 
I hear the younger women in the Commune Say- 
ing, no more killing girl babies, no more ar- 
ranged marriages, no more footbinding, and I 
watch my daughters, Silver Moon and Green 
Jade, flying their new red kites, emblazoned 
with five golden stars, they run on their big, 
flat, beautiful feet, their black glossy hair 
whirls in the wind, they run, do you hear me? 
RUN .ccce gy 
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The Wreck of the Teddy Bears 


Palmer Faran 


| To tell the truth, Teddy was beginning to feel a 
little seasick. He was packed in with thousands of other 
teddy bears and couldn’t move. The boat was tossing and 
swaying in the high waves. Teddy had come a long way, 
but this was the worst part of the trip. He had been 
waiting a long time for someone to give him a home. 

) The barge rocked violently from side to side. 
‘Suddenly there was a snap, then another snap, as the 
cables gave way, and the container rolled upside down 
and fell overboard. The waves washed over the container 
while the surf roared outside. The heavy seas swept the 
container along until it reached the shore and crunched 
against some rocks. As it broke open, the sea rushed in, 
sweeping the many teddy bears out of their safe place 
into the salty sea water. Teddy was picked up by a wave, 
carried along and finally flung up onto a big rock. He 
landed there face down, feeling sad and lonely. "What is 
going to happen to me? I just want to find a home and 
be safe." 

All morning long the surf pounded on the shore, 
washing up other teddy bears, while Teddy lay helplessly 
on the rock. It was pretty uncomfortable, even for a bear 
with lots of stuffing. His little blue and red sweater had 
almost been torn off him, and he was getting rather cold. 

He lay there most of the day. Gulls stalked the 
beach, scowling. Sandpipers raced back and forth across 
the sand between waves. A dog trotted along, barking at 
the gulls and sniffing at the teddy bears. Footsteps 
scrunched through the sand, and voices approached. 

A little girl’s voice called out, "Look, Mom, 
there’s a teddy bear washed up here." 

A woman gasped, "Oh, Abby, there are 
thousands of them, all over the beach!" 

And indeed there were. Thousands of teddy 
bears had been tossed by the waves onto the beach, 
tangled in seaweed, caught in the rocks, or just lying 
helter-skelter in the sand. 

More people arrived. 

"Have you been over to Lloyd’s beach? There’s 
a big container broken open on the rocks and sneakers 
all over the place. Turtlenecks too." 

"Somebody said there were sweatpants washed 
up on the rocks up river." 

"What happened? Where did all this come 
from?" 

"My boyfriend is with the Coast Guard and he 
said it was a Bradlee’s shipment from New York to 
Boston. Supposed to be for Christmas. They hit a big 
storm last night, and the containers washed overboard 
and broke open." 
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Abbie was half listening to the conversations as 
she climbed over the rocks to rescue Teddy. She turned 
him over. His bright button eyes looked hopefully at her 
through strands of seaweed. 

"Oh, Mom, what a mess he is. He looks so sad. 

Her mother examined him. "He sure is a mess. 
He’s been soaked in the sea and covered with sand." 

"There’s a tag on him, Mom. I bet it’s his name. 
See, there’s an S and maybe an M. Maybe his name is 
Sam, Sailor Sam." 

Her mother glanced at the tag. "I think that’s an 
F, yes, it says Fabrique (that means ‘made’) 
in...Mauritius! Goodness, that’s way over in the South 
Pacific. He’s had a long trip." 

"Can I keep him, Mom, please?" 

"Well, you’ve rescued him, so I’d say he belongs 
to you." Her mother grinned. "And I guess you can call 
him Sam." 

Abbie and her mother went back to the house to 
get big green bags. They returned to the beach and 
began to pick up the teddy bears. By this time other 
people who had heard about the bears joined them. 
Throughout that day and the next, people scoured the 
beach for the teddy bears. Pickup trucks bumped over 
the narrow beach roads, backing into driveways or yards 
to collect the teddy bears, the sneakers, the turtlenecks, 
and whatever else they could find. All over town people 
walked or drove narrow roads to the beach, picked up 
the bears, loaded them into the big green bags, and drove 
away. 

More people wandered along the other beaches 
with their bags, gathering sneakers (anyone for a size 
ten?), and turtlenecks (black, green, yellow, and blue 
only). Of course, they forgot that the items were heavy 
with seawater. When they tried to lift the now weighty 
bags, they had a problem. 

Abbie and her mother did the same. They 
washed the bears and their little sweaters over and over 
to get the sand out, dried them in the sun, and fluffed 
them up. But the first one Abbie took care of was Sailor 
Sam. 

After the bears were all fixed up, the 
townspeople brought them to the day care centers, the 
shelters, the schools and churches, in all the neighboring 
towns. But Sailor Sam had found his home. He was 
settled on Abbie’s bed surrounded by Raggedy Ann and 
Pooh Bear, who listened eagerly to the story of his 
adventures. 
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by Jeanne Bracken 


Sometime in January, a letter to the editor of our 
major metropolitan daily newspaper suggested that the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) was spending entirely 
too much money mailing tax forms around to taxpayers 
(nearly $20 million). The letter continued, "...citizens 
could simply pick them up at their local post offices, 
libraries and town halls..." beginning in mid-December. 
(Emphasis mine.) Every public librarian within scream- 
ing distance gasped in horror. We know there is 
“nothing "simple" about it. 
. The "simple" fact of the matter is, public librari- 
ans have already been turned into unpaid "revenuers" 
for about four months each year, passing out state and 
federal income tax forms to all comers. Banks and 
Post offices are no longer the major point of distribu- 
lion for tax forms, nor are the taxing agencies them- 
selves. Libraries, open six or seven days a week, with 
public photocopying facilities and a history of selfless 
service, are now bearing the load — unsung, unappreci- 
ated, unfunded. 
} How on earth did this happen, particularly in this 
age of shortened library hours and slashed library 
budgets? For one thing, the government no longer has 
tO print anywhere the quantity of tax forms required by 
John and Joanne Q. Public. Instead, they have been 
sending libraries books of reproducible tax forms that 
citizens can photocopy on library copies (for the usual 
yen or fifteen cent fee per page, to be sure). Viola! 
The government has saved on that twenty-million-dollar 
mailing fee, not to mention on printing and paper. 
Part of the problem, too, has been caused by 
recent legislation designed to "simplify" tax filing. In 
1987, pre-"simplification," the government sent libraries 
books of reproducible tax forms that filled one volume, 
335 pages in all. For the 1993 filing season, however, 
the reproducible ran to three volumes and total of 
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Another Taxing Season at the Library 


| 


|| 


seven hundred eighty pages. There used to be three 
volumes of collected IRS information publications; now 
there are five. So much for simplification. 

Even this might not be such a problem, if the 
IRS were only more organized about their business. It 
isn’t as if the tax season changes from year to year, 
like Easter or Passover. April 15: that’s it! So the 
government ought to realize that taxpayers will have to 
have their forms in good time to order to meet the 
annual fiat: File Early! 

How? This year, the first volume of the reprodu- 
cibles appeared at the beginning of January. That got 
us to page 272 and covered most of the major forms. 
Too bad if Terry Taxpayer needed an 8829 (Home 
Office Expenses) to go along with that old Schedule C 
(Profit or Loss from a Business). Or perhaps, in the 
interests of simplification, Terry could consider Sched- 
ule C-EZ instead of the long Schedule C; Terry is 
instructed to "See Schedule C-EZ to see" if s/he 
qualifies for it. Unfortunately, Form C-EZ is not in 
volume 1. Neither is Form 8829. 

Volume 2 finally showed up in some libraries at 
the end of February. Still not form 8829. Still no 
schedule C-EZ. To make matters worse, the IRS (or 
their contractor?) had made a little mistake. The page 
numbers in volume 2 did not match the combined 
index that was provided for both volumes 1 and 2. An 
eagle-eyed librarian noticed this and called the IRS to 
ask for a corrected index. Major mistake. The IRS 
sprang into action, stopping the remainder of the 
shipment so the whole thing could be reprinted with the 
correct page numbers. It apparently did not occur to 
them that it would be simpler and cheaper to change 
the index instead. Meanwhile, those librarians who had 
not received volume 2 were on the hot line to the IRS, 


begging for copies — any copies - of volume 2. While 
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the IRS assured those who had received volume 2 | 
the forms were just fine, they refused to issue an| 
more of the faulty copies. | 

Electronic mail messages flew around the Minute 
man network, ascertaining which libraries had indee 
received a copy of volume 2 so people could b 
referred there. Patrons were underwhelmed, an 
nobody blamed them. Finally on March 20 we receive 
copies of volumes 2 and 3; the page numbers wer 
right and we finally had most of the forms, includinj 
finally, the elusive 8829 (Home Office Expenses 
However, there was still no C-EZ. That form finall’ 
turned up in Package X, volume 1, around the begir! 
ning of April. | 

I noticed we were low on Form 1040 instruction 
and called the IRS “hot line" for another supply. N) 
problem, they assured me; I would receive them in te! 
to fifteen working days. (That was in mid-March.) | 
couple of weeks later, I got their shipment, but the 
had sent Form 1040A instructions instead, although th 
packing slip proved I had ordered the right ones. __ 

By that time, of course, most libraries wer 
running out of the various forms. We had run out c 
Schedule D twice, out-of-state forms One and ABI 
once, and had only a few copies of Form 1040 left. E 
mail messages again flew: Who has an extra set ¢ 
volume 2 reproducibles? Is there really a volume 5 ¢ 
the Publications this year? Can anybody spare som 
Massachusetts Form Ones? Bedford sent Acton a bo 
of Form Ones and Acton passed along an armload ¢ 
Form 1040s and Schedules A and B to Lincoln, whil 
I sent extra copies of the reproducibles and instructior 
al publications volumes to Watertown, Bedford, Westo. 
and Concord. On April 10 when we again ran out c 
Massachusetts Form One, a kind patron brought a fe) 
from Wayland and Bedford donated almost a whol. 
carton to us. 

Given all this, it is not surprising to me that eac_ 
year the major library periodicals publish a debate: |] 
this what a library is for? Some libraries continue t_ 
provide the forms in the (usually forlorn) hope thé 
new patrons stopping by for a Form 4868 will chec 
out the new fiction while they’re in the neighborhoo¢ 
Others genuinely believe that this is a public service W 
owe to the taxpayers. Many libraries have been abl 
to locate and train volunteers to handle this annué 
task; often retired accountants, these saints order th 
forms, keep track of the number used, keep the displa 
racks filled, order new supplies as needed, and tally th 
quantity to order for the following tax year. Th 
Lincoln Public Library would be very grateful to fin 
such a paragon to help us out in future tax years. 

In the meantime, I leave you with my favorite ta 
season cartoon. Man filling out tax form to wife 
"Say, this is easy. 1. How much money do you have 
2. Send it to us." @ 


| 
i 
Beverly Eckhardt 
If you’ve been to Ogilvie’s in Weston or Agway 
Waltham recently, you may have noticed a stack of 
ight green cans of Bag Balm on the checkout coun- 
rs. Attractively decorated with red clover and marked 
\ntiseptic," the big cans are three inches square and 
ie small ones half that size. My sister-in-law in 
ochester, New York, was puzzled when I sent her a 
mall can for Christmas. "It’s a pretty can, but whatev- 
+ would I do with what’s in it?" she asked. If you are 
) the know, you value the contents as the best cure 
or chapped hands and cracked cuticle on the market, 
Dp we passed that secret on to her. My own initiation 
ame via my office mate, when last year’s non-stop 
‘inter had taken its toll on my skin. Nancy apparently 
luys the product by the multi-pound tub, so was well 
ble to make a large donation for my cure. 

Because my container was recycled from some 
‘ther cosmetic use, I was unaware of the name and 
dcation of the manufacturer until this past September 
yhen on vacation near St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
following a family wedding in McIndoe Falls, we stayed 
o weeks in a farmhouse in Wheelock. That part of 
e state is the Northeast Kingdom, off I-91; a land 
vhose glacial history gave it the twenty-four mile long, 
eep Passumpsic Valley, lined by steeply rising ridges 
f sand now covered by vegetation. Some of the most 
pectacular scenery anywhere! The Kingdom is still 
unspoiled Vermont" where black and white Holstein 
“ows graze on the hillsides and white church spires rise 
ip from the lowland to give a feeling of peace, beauty, 
ind stability. 

Lyndonville is a town I had only previously 
anced down on from the highway, but on this trip it 
ay about halfway along on our route from St. Johns- 
mury to our rented farm. Just outside the business 
enter, we were intrigued to pass a sign for the Dairy 
Association Co., Inc., home of Bag Balm -— visitors 
velcome. With plenty of time for being tourists, we 
topped in on a rainy Wednesday. 

A former grist mill, the first floor of the building 
s a warehouse full of supplies to make the product and 
ardboard boxes full of the product waiting to be 
hipped out. A narrow staircase leads to the second 
loor office and the manufacturing area. From the 
anding, the visitor looks in on a small room with desk 
ind files. Hanging over the desk is a decoration 
ae from the ceiling -—a big pink balloon shaped 

e udders of a bovine client (please refer to the 
rtwork on one of the product containers). Where else 
ut in Vermont? 


copyright 1995 Beverly Eckhardt 


ee 


We were soon greeted by Rodney Norcross, plant 
foreman and tour guide extraordinary. He was born in 
the Kingdom, attended a local high school, and did a 
tour in the service before coming to the Dairy Associa- 
tion where he has been for nearly fourteen years. He’s 
proud of his product and happy with his work, even 
though business is so good that he has to put in sixty 
to seventy hours a week. The success of Bag Balm 
exemplifies Emerson’s observation that "...if a man can 
make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
builds his house in the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door." Bag Balm works, and more 
and more cows and people are finding out about it. 

The company was founded in 1889 by John L. 
Norris, Sr. The principal product, Bag Balm, came 
from the formulation of a local veterinarian. Norris 
got permission to make batches of the ingredients and 
initiated sales in the area. As the product container 
states, it is curative "for chapped teats, superficial 
scratches, abrasions, windburn, and sunburn." It did not 
take long for farmers to realize that what is good for 
cow skin is good for people skin, so the product began 
to fill a larger need. 

John L. Norris, Jr., took over the business from 
his father in 1933 and continues to be the man who 
makes all the major decisions. Norris, Jr., received 
national prominence in a profile in Charles Kurwalt’s 
1982 book On the Road Again. One of the things he 
has not wanted is extended testing by the Food and 
Drug Administration, nor potentially draining liability 
suits, so he has stipulated that every container contain 
the caution: VETERINARY USE ONLY. Readers of 
The Lincoln Review should note that one uses it on the 
hands at one’s own risk! 

It was apparent that Norris interferes very little 
with the day-to-day operations, so Rodney Norcross 
rarely has anyone breathing down his back. He 
supervises six employees in the factory, though he 
wishes for a few more to give everyone more time off. 
The Bag Balm production line starts with vats that 
combine warm petrolatum, cosmetic grade lanolin, 
hydroxy-quinoline sulfate (an antiseptic), paraffin for 
hardening, and distilled water. The agitated and mixed 
ingredients are piped to an automatic filler head, where 
containers are placed on digital scales to assure that 
each is filled to the proper weight of 1-1/2 oz and 10 
oz cans or 4-1/2 Ib pails. The filled containers are 
then cooled by a fan and, in the final operation, 
covered manually (by Charlie, a long-time employee) 
and sprayed with paraffin. The current volume of 
production is nine thousand six hundred containers per 
day. Other products from the company are Tackmaster 
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Abigail Simonds Congdon 


LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN DESIGN 


Sensitive design for 
new and old residential 
and commercial landscapes. 


Masterplans. 
Horticultural and maintenance 
information. 


19 Bedford Road, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


(617) 259-4324 


Buy your Sweetheart a 
Valentine at 


(JONELAN'S 


SUPERMARKETS seem 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 
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| 
leather conditioner and Green Mountain Hoof Softene 
From Lyndonville the products are shipped througho! 
the East and west to major distribution centers | 
Calumet City, Illinois, Oklahoma City, and Portlan 
Oregon. 

The culmination of the tour is the gift of a smi 
container of Bag Balm. The attractive decoration ¢ 
the can is the responsibility of the J. L. Clark Compat 
in Pennsylvania, where Norcross says a Lyndonville lac 
is currently employed — the Vermont connection. W 
noted that the small cans were almost the same pri) 
as the ones almost seven times larger. Norcro) 
explained that it was more time consuming to fill tt 
smaller cans because of the danger of spillage, hen 
the price difference. | 

As we were about to leave, Norcross confide) 
that the legendary Mr. Norris dines every evening || 
the restaurant at Changing Seasons on Route 5, and 
we should be there at 6:30 p.m., we would probably s¢. 
the man himself. That night we enjoyed a long ar 
tasty meal at the restaurant, but in spite of prodigior 
gawking at elderly male diners, we never confirmed | 
sighting. | 

Vacation over, we left our farmhouse reluctant] 
with gratitude for soft skin, respect for a special fami) 
business, and enthusiastic for a longer vacation in tl 
Northeast Kingdom sometime soon. gE 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


LINCOLN POETS 


| 


BLUE OF APRIL 
by Elizabeth Slayter 


Sparse branches reach through air more blue 
Than any other season’s, for the sun rides high 
And, unabsorbed, the light retains its hue 
As earth, at morning, sparkles with the sky. 
Dull black before, the maple, silvered, gleams 
Through crimson blooms. Noisily alive, 
Jays tootle. Up torrential streams 
The iridescent alewives’ strive. 
Old torpid boulders, cold through eons, still 
Glitter at noon. Bumblebees take flight, 
And daffodils, crisp in evening’s chill, 
Sway slowly — starlike, shimmering in light 

- Till April’s pristine blue gives way 
To the bland greenery of May. 


e 1982 Elizabeth Slayter 


*These “herrings,’ which seem black while 
they’re in the water, do indeed sparkle 
pink and green as they thrust themselves 
into the sunlight. 


/ 


The Late Bus 
by Mary Terrell 


Cold creeps under my coat 
through the buttonholes 

of my blouse touches 

my skin burrows 

deep into muscle and bone 
twines around arteries and veins 
I struggle to loosen 

its frigid grip 

my teeth clatter 

behind numbed blueing lips 
I wait in the moonlight 
stiff and naked 

as a leafless tree. 


copyright 1989 Mary Terrell 


THRIAMBOS 
by Kathleen Linnell 


Goat-horned, grape-haloed, the god lolls, 
rasing his cup, receiving the cries, the mouths 
of women who dance under an amphora’s rim. 
They are at once orderly and frenzied. 

The musicians look sideways at them, at him. 


The musicians, somewhat distracted by the dance, 


continue making their music on strings stretched 
between the horns taken from dead antelopes, 

breathing their music through the horns of dead 
oxen. From this: triumphs, trumpets, trombones. 


Now, keratin alchemized to brass stirs matrons 
to palm tapping on Friday afternoons in Boston. 


Ankles crossed, they sit in rows, reading programs, 


wearing hats, and do not rend their garments. 


c 1978 Kathleen Linnell 


COMMUNION 
by E. M. Fitzgerald 


When a hush of white is falling 
On a busy world below, 
A hint of hesitation stalls 
All progress to and fro. 
Brought by compelling quietude, 
And necessity, to slow, 
I lift my face up to receive 
The gentle kiss of snow. 


c 1982 EM. Fitzgerald 


A Love Poem 
by Delight McColl 


Could you grow love in a nightmare patch, 
throw back the fish and keep the catch, 
open the gate and shut the latch? 


Could you hide tomorrow under your hat, 
hold cabinet meetings with the cat, 
invite a rainbow in to chat - 


Could you sleep in an egg that didn’t hatch, 
make fire with a tipless match? 
kiss a butterfly right where the wings attach? 


Some of these things you perhaps might do 
in some private way, if you wanted to, 
but if you didn’t, I’d still love you. 


copyright 1989 Delight McColl 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoin Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
e corner. 

Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST? or visit 
the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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CALL _US TODAY FOR A 
COMPLIMENTARY _MARKET'_ANALYSIS 
OF YOUR PROPERTY 


Let the marketing professionals at Country 
Holdings help you quickly contact the most 
qualified buyers who are looking for 
property - just like yours. 


a eect a cr lillie Ema EE 8 Ny Ch tae tinal Ae 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


er, Louise Krammer 


Joan Montryn 617-259-9 133 Ginny Niles — 
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The Alma Mater. Far away, 


yet close to home. 


It seems like yesterday 
when you were cutting 
across the quad. 

A picture can spark 
memories of an after- 
noon spent laughing 
with a friend or cram- 
ming for a final. That’s 
why Cooleys Marco Polo 
carries The University 
Series® hand painted 
mirrors and desk boxes 
by Eglomise Designs of 
Boston.® Classic scenes 
representing virtually 
EVERY FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE in America 

as well as medical and 
law schools. 


Desk box is 12” x7” x 2%”. 
Mirror is 15” x 26”, in silver 
toned frame. $175.00 each 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, Concord, MA 369-3692 Mon - Sat. 9:30-5 
84 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9:30 - 5:30 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARCE. 
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Prompt 
& Courteous 
Full Service 
Gas & diesel 


Member:IECA 


Quality 
Auto Care 
Service 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


- College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


617/899-5759 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 


Susan Seeley 259-0841 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 
Editorial 

Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions and Business 


Advertising 
Susan Seeley 259-0841 


Graphics and Art 
Harold Smith 259-9142 


Sheila Williams | 


Associates ; 
Karen Boyce | 
Suze Craig | 
Beverly Eckhardt | 
Florence Freed 
Susan Hoben 

Joan Perera 

Bill Poisson 

Judith P. Rosenberg 
Mary Terrell 


Senior Associates 
Palmer Faran 
Mary Ann Hales 
Ruth Hapgood 
Robert Loud 
Margaret Marsh 


Consultants 
Russel Craig 


For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes 


due Apr. 20 
Advertisements . . 


due May 1 
Subscription rate for six issues $10.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 


Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles, 
and letters from its readers. On request, | 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please __ 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. — 


Blue Centerfold is a pullout section 
Dear Readers, for your reference use. 


As we go to press, the birds are singing in the snow. We've been told that 
the Redwings have returned. Skiing in the fields this morning revealed a flock of 
robins and a hawk, as well as some budding bushes. 

Plans for this issue started late in the Fall. Ruth Hapgood sensed a need for 
citizens to understand what it is available when a person is "in need." She talked 
with Elaine Bloom at the Council of Aging and Allen Bowles and Rick Goddard in 
the Fire and Police Station. She sent a draft of the information to the Selectmen’s 
Office. The result is the blue insert entitled Safety Net which is arranged for you to 
tear out and keep at home or in the office. At the end of January we asked the 
town boards to tell us what they are up to. Responses came by mail, post, fax, and 
phone and make up the section The Town Speaks. Also in January, Betty talked 
with Tommy Wang about drawing another cover for us which he did. If you look 
around at town meeting you may see Tommy sketching away! 

Did you know that each issue is taped by Rob Loud and placed in the library 
for your enjoyment? Great for a commute, vacation, or company around the house. 
Please thank Rob when you see him about town. 

Sue wishes to retire as Advertising Manager/Co-Editor this Spring. If you 
know of anyone interested - or maybe you are - please get in touch with Sue to find 


out more. There is financial remuneration. ( 
CUA. 


Come talk with us in the lobby at Town Meeting. 


Table of Contents 


Some Notes about Town Meeting John B. French 
Habitat Lee Palmer 
Florida Getaway: Marco Island F. F. Miles 
Safety Net Ruth Hapgood 
Snow Mindscape Suze Craig 


The Town Speaks 
Selectmen, Planning Board, Finance Committee, Lincoln 
School Building Committee, Conservation Committee, Board 
of Appeals, Bemis Lectures, Route 128 Committee, Lincoln 
Public Library, Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
Committee, Recreation Committee, Cemetery Commission, 
Lincoln School Committee, Personnel Board, Cultural 


Council 
On the Road Again with the Friends Jane Flanders 
of the Lincoln Library 
Hanscom Update John Briedis 
Asking the Right Question Jean Bracken 
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Abigail Simonds Congdon . 


LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN DESIGN 


Sensitive design for 
new and old residential 
and commercial landscapes. 


Masterplans. 
Horticultural and maintenance 
information. 


19 Bedford Road, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


(617) 259-4324 


¢ Photo Processing 
e Portrait Studio 


e Custom Framing 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 


1097 Lexi : : 
Watharnchk poeta e Photocopies/Faxing 


TEL (617) 899-7624 
FAX (617) 899-7758 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit — 


Not valid with any other offer 
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More peppergrinders than 
places to put them? 


= Built-in furniture for books, computers, | 
hi-fi, and TV; cabinets designed, built, | 
and installed for office, kitchen, or 
bath. 

= Carpentry: New construction, period 
restoration, repairs on your house 
or farm. 


Norman Levey, carpenter and woodworker 
REG 101539 


Box 649 Lincoln, MA 01773 — (617) 259-0855 


Where Can You Find 
Easter Decorations, Baskets 
Fuzzy Bunnies and Chicks? 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 


Some Notes about Town Meeting 


The following suggestions and explanations may serve as a useful reminder for town 
meeting veterans, and should also be helpful to those citizens less familiar with town meeting 
procedures. 


de Introduction 


Lincoln has an Open Town Meeting, which means that any registered voter can attend, 
speak and vote. Any resident who is not registered should contact the Town Clerk's Office at 
Town Hall, in person or by telephone, to become a registered voter. 


a Meeting Schedule. 


The annual town meeting is held on the Saturday before the last Monday in March, 
commencing at 9:30 a.m. It will run until late in the afternoon (4:30 p.m. or thereabouts, unless 
it is the sense of the meeting to go a bit longer, if it seems likely the business of the meeting can 
be completed by doing so), with a 45 minute break for lunch at a convenient stopping place 
around 12:30 p.m. 


If all Articles on the warrant cannot be completed on Saturday, the meeting will adjourn 
and reconvene on the following Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. until 10:30 or 11:00 p.m., the town 
elections having been held on the intervening Monday. If necessary, town meeting will continue 
on the following nights. 


3. Order of Business. 


Except for articles included in the consent calendar (see paragraph 5 below) the business 
of the meeting will proceed in the order of the articles as printed in the Warrant. 


Occasionally some action for town meeting arises after the Warrant for the Annual 
Meeting is closed, but prior to the time for the meeting. In that event the Selectmen may call a 
Special Meeting to be held in the middle of the Annual Meeting, which will be temporarily 
adjourned to permit action on the Special Meeting Articles. (Notice of the Special Meeting will 
be separately mailed to residents.) 


4. Budget. 


The first substantial piece of business at town meeting will be discussion and adoption of 
the budget under Article 5. The budget is printed at the end of the report of the Finance 
Committee in the Financial Section of the Town Report, just ahead of the Warrant. You should 
be sure to bring this to town meeting. The procedure for discussing the budget will be as 
follows: 
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Meet some of our resident experts on retirement living 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 
weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
on a magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 
There's still time to choose from a 


variety of spacious one, two and two 
bedroom with den designs. For more 
information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court © Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 


(2) Send me your full color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


Name: 


Address: 


City: State! 15155} Zap Code: 
Telephone ( ) 


100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 


Sponsored and Managed by: 


New England Deaconess Association 


| 
| 
| 
| an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
( ) Call me before Sra. and ____ p- Mm. to arrange | 
I 
| 
| 
| 
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a. The Finance Committee will make a motion to adopt the budget as 
printed, with any changes in the printed items which have surfaced since it was printed, 
and will make such comments and explanations about the budget as it deems appropriate. 


b. Before there is further discussion the Moderator will go through the 
budget, page by page, and ask if anyone wishes to hold out and discuss any line item. 


Ce Once that process is completed, there will be a vote on the entire budget, 
except for the items held out for discussion. 


d. Each item held out will then be discussed in turn, with the person who 
held out the item being called on first. Upon completion of the discussion of a budget 
line item, it will be voted on. Thereafter, the succeeding items held out will be handled 
the same way, until all items in the budget have been voted on. 


= At the very end of town meeting (or after disposition of all money articles) 
the Finance Committee will make a second motion under Article 5 to take a certain 
amount of the budget appropriations from free cash. This reduces the amount to be 
raised by taxation. 


at Consent Calendar. 


After completion of action on the budget, the meeting will take up the Articles on the 
Consent Calendar. In accordance with the Town’s bylaws, the Moderator makes an initial 
_judgment as to Articles which are likely to pass without debate and which shouldn’t need 
explanation beyond the motion to be made under the Article. The Articles to be included in 
Consent Calendar, and the motions to be made under them, will be distributed to each household 
prior to the town meeting. The procedure with respect to the Consent Calendar will be as 
follows: 


a. One motion will be made and seconded to adopt the motions under all 
Articles included in the Consent Calendar. 


b. The Moderator will then go through the Consent Calendar, Article by 
Article, briefly explaining the action to be taken under each, and asking if anyone wishes 


to remove the Article from the Consent Calendar. 


c. After all Articles have been reviewed, the original motion, modified to 
remove any Article which has been held out will be voted on. 


d. The Articles held out from the Consent Calendar will thereafter be 
considered in their normal position in the Warrant. 


6. Speaking at Town Meeting. 


a. Please indicate a desire to speak by raising your hand or, if that doesn’t 
get the moderator’s attention, stand at your seat. 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


JOSEPH CASELLA 
LUCILLE CASELLA 


THE VILLAGE COBBLER 


FOOTWEAR AND LEATHER GOODS REPAIR 
ORTHOPEDIC SPECIALIST 


16 WALTHAM STREET 
LEXINGTON, MA 02173 
(617) 862-4199 


....Our quality and craftsmanship are worth the trip. 
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b. Once called upon, please go to the nearest standing microphone (one at 
the front of the auditorium and two at the rear) or wait to receive a cordless microphone. 


The microphones will all be on; do not try and change any on/off switches. Speak ina 


normal voice approximately six inches from the microphone. 
C. Please start by stating your name and residence. 


d. If you have questions, these should be directed to the moderator who will 
have the appropriate town official respond. Do not attempt a colloquy directly with a 
town official. 


es It is hoped that, in most instances, proponents of motions will present 
them in ten minutes or less. Representatives of other town boards will then be given an 
opportunity to speak on the motion, followed by general discussion. A maximum of four 
to five minutes should be adequate for a speaker to comment on or raise a question 
regarding the motion being debated. Brevity and sticking closely to the issue before the 
meeting should keep the debate focussed and within reasonable time limitations. No 
specific time limits will be imposed, although the Moderator may feel it necessary to note 
if a speaker is being discursive, repetitive or straying from the subject. 


T If anyone intends to propose an amendment to any motion (there will be a 
handout at town meeting with the motions to be made under each Article) it will be most 
helpful if he or she has it written out ahead of time, and notifies the Moderator in advance 
of the meeting, if possible. There will, of course, be many occasions where amendments 
will properly come up in the course of debate, which cannot be handled in the above - 
fashion. 


7. Cutting Off Debate. 

The parliamentary procedure to end debate by “Moving the previous question” is a 
somewhat drastic and anti-democratic action. It is a motion which takes precedence over any 
other motion on the floor, it cannot be debated and requires a two-thirds vote. If it passes there 
is no further debate on the motion which was being considered - it is immediately put to a vote. 

Anyone contemplating such a motion should consider the following: 


~ is it fair to those still wishing to speak? 


- if the purpose is to speed up the meeting, it may take longer to count the 
vote to establish the two-thirds plurality, than to have continued the debate. 


- you must be recognized to make the motion. Shouting “Question” is not 
appropriate and will not be heeded. 


- a motion for the previous question cannot be made by a speaker after he or 
she speaks on the matter being debated. 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Celebrate 
National Women’s History 
Month 


with a new reading list for 
grades 3 and up 


REMARKABLE AMERICAN 


WOMEN 


Prepared by 
Amy Gavalis, Children’s Librarian 


To obtain your free copy during the month of 
March, stop by our office or send a 


self-addressed, stamped #10 envelope to: 


The Cottage Press 
Upstairs at the Old 
Town Hall 
27 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

(617) 259-8771 — 
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| EXCAVATING —_| 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


a 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking Excavating Septuc Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Renta! 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised products 


* Beef—roasts, steaks, burger 

¢ Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
* Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
¢ Lamb—orders taken now 


Eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & rototilling, 
garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road, Lincoln, MA 


Larry Fleckenstein, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 


Black Gold available 


Support your local farm! 


If the Moderator determines there are only a few more people waiting to speak, he may 
uggest the motion be withdrawn rather than tie up the meeting on a two-thirds vote. 


8. Voting Procedures. 


Most matters require only a majority vote, which will initially be determined by a voice 
ote. If the Moderator is unsure of the outcome (or if seven or more voters question the 
{oderator’s determination of the result of the voice vote) he will call for a standing vote. If 
ere is still doubt, the votes for and against will be counted by previously designated tellers, 
sho will report their count to the Town Clerk who, with the Moderator, will tabulate all votes, 
or and against. 


On matters requiring a two-thirds vote, the counting procedure will most likely apply, 
nless the vote is unanimous, and can be so recorded. 


Residents are urged to come prepared to observe and participate in this truest form 


f democratic governance! 


a 


TRAVEL 


GREEK ISLES CRUISETOUR 
9 DAY CRUISETOUR ABOARD THE AEGEAN | 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION ABOARD THE AEGEAN 1 ON A NINE DAY 
CRUISETOUR. BEGIN WITH TWO NIGHTS IN ATHENS, FOLLOWED BY A 
WONDERFUL FIVE NIGHT CRUISE TO SANTORINI, HERAKLION, RHODES AND 
KUSADASI INCLUDING EPHESUS. 


$1995.00 PER PERSON, DOUBLE OCCUPANCY, INCLUDES ROUND TRIP AIR 
FROM BOSTON, FIVE SPECTACULAR DAYS AT SEA, AND TWO NIGHTS AT THE 
FOUR-STAR INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL, IN ATHENS. 

DEPARTURES DATES FROM JUNE 8TH THRU AUGUST 25TH..... 


CALL, OR COME IN FOR MORE INFORMATION 
LINCOLN TRAVEL THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION LINCOLN, MA 617 259-3100 
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"To everything there is a season... ." 


ST ae 


ie 


a 
bs 


Ss 


3 


LINCOLN Sophisticated Euro Country Manor! 
7,000 SF, 6+/- acres by Sandy Pond. $2,250,000 


LINCOLN A fabulous English Country House! 
6 estate acres alongside Farrar Pond. $1,595,000 


Contemp perfect 
for family & entertaining! Indoor pool! $895,000 


LINCOLN 2 year old Colonial! Brick, dormers 
& bays-- classic! 3 acres near Weston. $849,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Profe iong 


group, 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


est 
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Now is the season to buy & sell real estate! 


LINCOLN 3 marvelous view-lots up on a ridge 
above Farrar Pond! Only one left now! $365,000 


Santon 


LINCOLN Turn-of-the-century Farmhouse on 7 
acres in center! Many vintage touches! $549,000 


ot 


; asu* 
Mtg? sm Sa. 
, | “Fie 


. aes ae ie 28 
LINCOLN Sunset & winter water views from 
multi-level Lincoln Ridge end-unit! $429,000 


~ 


LINCOLN Special & sparkling 9-room Cape! 
Total, quality renovation for the 90’s! $599,000 


LINCOLN Ranch on 1.8 acres with views back 
& front over dozens of conserved acres! $359,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


group, t In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
wes 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 


EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Call for a full calendar of events (508) 369-9763 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


"RECENT ACQUISITIONS" 
An exhibition of over 80 objects which became a part of the Concord Museum's 
collection during the past decade includes clocks, portraits, furniture, silver and ceramics. 
Gallery walks are scheduled every Wednesday and Sunday at 2:30 p.m. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


SD) Garden Afton 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6 * ALL-DAY SYMPOSIUM » 9:30 - 3:00 
Featuring Page Dickey - A Year in a Country Garden; Elizabeth Hope Cushing - Colonial 
Revival Gardens in New England; and Pauline Runkle - Landscaping 
Designs for Floral Artists 
$90/$75 Members; includes buffet lunch and Museum admission 
FRIDAY, JUNE7 * AJUNE GARDEN TOUR = 9:00 - 4:00 
8 Concord-area gardens on a self-guided, rain or shine tour 
$16/$12 Members * $8 Pre-reserved Box Lunch 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8 ¢ ISPY! SECRET GARDENS « 2:00 - 3:30 
A children's tour of the Concord Museum followed by a Garden Party 
Ages 4 to 8 * $7.50/$5 Members 


The Concord Museum Shop « Americana in many forms 
CDs and Tapes * Books « Children's Toys * Jewelry 


Concord Museum ¢ 200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
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Habitat 


Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


by Lee Palmer 


I have spent school vacations in many places: 
California visiting my sister; Florida visiting my grand- 
parents and, of course, at home, in front of the fire, 
with a good book. I always enjoyed my vacations 
because they provided at the very least, a break from 
my regular routine. However, until now, I have not 
had anything concrete to show for time spent during 
my vacation. Now I can say I’ve helped build three 
houses. 

While many Lincoln-Sudbury students spent 
their recent February break in warm sunny places or 
trying to keep busy at home, ten other students, two 
adult chaperones and I traveled to West Philadelphia. 
There, we spent the week building affordable houses 
with Habitat For Humanity. Habitat is a national 
organization that offers low-income families opportuni- 
ties to own their own homes through no-interest 
mortgages and low production costs, due to volunteer 
labor like ours. For the past seven years, L-S students 
like me have been given their "alternative" vacation 
Opportunity due to the inspiring commitment of Lincoln 
resident Jo Crawford, a founder and coordinator of the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Action Project. (M.L.K.A.P.) 

: I first heard about Lincoln-Sudbury’s Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Action Project when I was an eighth 
grader at Brooks Middle School, Lincoln. At that time, 
I was a reporter for WBZ AM 1030 and I wrote a 
review of a concert that was given at L-S by the music 
group "They Might be Giants." The show was a benefit 
to raise money to fight AIDS and the event was 
sponsored by MLKAP. After speaking to a founder, Jo 
Crawford, I learned that MLKAP was started in 1987, 
after she spoke with L-S history teacher Bill Schechter. 
Together they decided that a social service program 
was badly needed at L-S. They noticed, as I do 
€veryday, that living in affluent, suburban communities 


Lee Palmer and Allyson Burke 
at Habitat in West Philadelphia 


like Lincoln and Sudbury, it is easy to remain sheltered 
from the harsh realities elsewhere. A good high school 
should prepare its students for the world outside its 
walls. MLKAP’s aim is not only to expose sheltered L- 
S students to the inequities in our world by bringing 
them out of our local communities, but MLKAP exists 
to provide opportunities for students to volunteer their 
time to, as one MLK’er put it, "try to make everything 
better." : 

Our Habitat group headed south this past 
break with our favorite hammers, hoping to make a 
difference. We succeeded by accomplishing, physically, 


a great deal: building the front of one of the houses, 


finishing the roof of another, and putting all the 
finishing touches on a third. More importantly, though, 
we returned knowing just about anything can be done 
if everyone puts his/her heart into it. This was Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s message when he fought for racial 
justice in our country and this is our message today as 
we work for economic justice. 

Along wiih Habitat For Humanity, over the 
years MLKAP has provided the greater community with 
many different types of outreach. Students and faculty 
together spend countless hours volunteering at homeless 
shelters and soup kitchens in Boston such as Rosie’s 
Place, Haley House, and the Pine Street Inn. Large 
groups of L-S students travel into downtown Boston to 
spend Friday evening sorting food for shelters at the 
Boston Food Bank. Smaller groups travel to Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, to spend half a day on Wednesdays at 
the Children’s Action Corps, a group home for children 
who cannot live in their own homes. 

These trips and others like them are organized 
by a smaller group of dedicated MLK’ers who form a 
coordinators’ committee, overseen by Jo Crawford. The 
committee meets on a regular basis to keep the 
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Scechirce Sv 


Interior & Landscape Design 
ART, ANTIQUES, & ACCESSORIES 


Roz Allen 
(617) 259-1088 


147 South Great Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts O1773 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


_ The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 
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momentum of the organization going. Topics discussed 
are special events, such as the annual Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Assembly. This rather unique assembly of the 
Juniors and Seniors at L-S is a collage of student talent 
displayed in the form of poetry, music and speech 
which culminates with the presentation of the MLKAP 
Award. The MLKAP award is presented to an individ- 
ual in the greater community that has showed true life- 
long commitment to the ideals of Martin Luther King, 
Jr. New ideas are suggested at coordinators’ meetings 
such as the soon-to-be-started L-S garden, which will 
grow food to be donated to shelters. 

MLKAP at L-S not only helps the people who 
directly or indirectly benefit from the aid, but I feel it 
also adds a great deal to the school and all the stu- 
dents who participate. Some of the best times I’ve had 
so far this year have been on MLKAP trips. It’s 
sharing the satisfaction that comes from pushing the 
trash down the trash bin at the end of the conveyor 


belt at the Food Bank. It’s watching a little boy’s room 
in Lancaster transform from darkness to light with my 
coat of white paint. It is the feeling of completion 
when all dishes are washed after a meal at Rosie’s 
Place. All the work that I do for the MLKAP is not 
always fund nor is it always as rewarding as these 
examples. But when the day is done, somehow I feel 
fortunate to have had he opportunity to help, even a 
little bit, simply because I could. 


FLORIDA GETAWAYS: MARCO ISLAND 
by F.F. Miles 


On Marco Island, the cars are big and the 
people are small. There is a wide age range, running 
between sixty-two and one hundred seven. There is 
little nightlife. Actually, there is little daylife as well, 
although some of the year-round residents have report- 
ed near-life experiences. The two major demographic 
groups are seniors and physicians, and in combination 
they maintain a thriving ecosystem. The predominant 
recreation is golf. The average score per round is 412, 
although some of the more accomplished players 
routinely break 400. The subtropical sun is particularly 
hot and has bleached the hair of the residents uniform- 
ly white. Books are popular and among the best sellers 
can be found such titles as One Hundred and Fifty 
Ways to Play Solitaire. Many of the cars on the island 
Teflect the affection of the residents toward our 
sixteenth president. Among the fauna on the island, 
newts are common, as are other Republicans. The 
predominant evening meal is fowl, called by the local 
name of "the early bird special." Recreational facilities 
include the post office, the Winn Dixie supermarket, 
and the Marco Island shopping center. On the two- 
lane roadways the right lane is the slow lane. The left 
lane is the slow lane too. As with certain varieties of 
the spider family, females achieve greater longevity than 
the males. Because of the time variable, public rest- 
rooms are available by appointment only. 


copyright 1996 F. F. Miles 


BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE ¢ TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY * USED CARS 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 117) LINCOLN 


FRAN’S 


IEING OEM 


BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING 
FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


259-0332 


470 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 177) UNCOLN 


Hardware « Paint « Wallpaper 
Window Shades & Blinds « Fabric 
Upholstering « Slipcovers 
Draperies + Carpet * Decorating 


INL 2) 5] OUTSIDE 


Lome Deccan) etek 

Rey at igo a) Ne 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies ae 
th R LINCOLN - Prominent antique 5-bedroom home. 

Fait USS overlooking acres of open land and Pierce Park, in. 

Diana Smith the heart of Lincoln. Elegant interior detail 

Paetereauls defines this home as a romantic archetype. 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


| f LINCOLN - Exceptionally bright & comfortable. 
PREVI 10-room Antique Farmhouse. Modern kitchen, 
= pate aera A-one condition. New gazebo awaits summer on. 


this 2.4 acre lot. 
Marketing the World’s 


Finest Real Estate 
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Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


INCOLN - Delightful 8-room Contemporary in 
emier location boasts 34’ living room with brick 
eplace, greenhouse room, screen porch and 
ore. Minutes to major routes................ $525,000 


INCOLN - Delightful 8-room Contemporary in 
emier location boasts 34’ living room with brick 


eplace, greenhouse room, screen porch and 
ore. Minutes to major routes................ $525,000 


LINCOLN - Handsome Colonial built in 1956 
for owners. 6 bedrooms, 4 baths, skylit solarium, 
au pair suite or home office. Private setting on 
knoll. Meadow, woods, conservation......$690,00@ 


LINCOLN - Spectacular views from this elegant 
Royal Barry Wills Cape. Secluded compound 
with guest house, pool, tennis court. Abuts 
conservation land. Every amenity......... $3,050,000 
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Lee Weaver 508-443-2538 
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EMERGENCY NUMBERS 


911 


Fire + Police + Ambulance 


259-8111 and 259-8112 
recorded lines 
business and non-emergency calls 


259-8999 259-9407 
Lincoln Public Works Dept. Lincoln Town Nurse & School 
Nurse 
259-8997 
Lincoln Water Department 259-9400 
Lincoln Public Schools 
259-2613 
Lincoln Building Department 259-9527 or 508-443-996] 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
259-8111 School 
Dog Officer for Lincoln 
861-6500 
259-8811 Minuteman Regional VoTech 
Lincoin Council on Aging High School 
PUBLIC SAFETY 


Communications 


"Enhanced 911." The thing about this new system is that it registers where 
you are calling from as soon as you place the call, and then forwards it to the 
appropriate Town. A call placed in Lincoln goes straight to our Dispatcher in the 
Public Safety Building (Police and Fire Station) on Lincoln Road, where the call is 
recorded. 

911 is our basic Emergency Number for Ambulance or Fire or Police. 

If you dial 911, our people will respond, even if you hang up before they 
answer, or if you faint or rush off before you can say anything. (Please note, tney 
MUST assume the emergency is real and will send emergency equipment, so try to 
keep oar kids from experimenting with a fake cail!) ; 

259-8111 and 259-8112. These numbers are both now availabie for 
business‘and non-emergency calls. They are recorded. 258-8111 also has TDD 
for the deaf. 


Calling from mobile and car phones 


You can program the enhanced 911 into your houst phone's automatic dial 
aud get it with one push of a button. You can NOT caii 911 from a car or other mo- 
bile phone (so far anyway). Out on the highway dialing *SP wiil give you the Siate 
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Police who can connect you to Lincoln or whoever needs to help you. Dialing the 
full 259-8111 will get you through to the Lincoln dispatcher. 


Responders go to the phone location 


If you are calling about an emergency that is not where the phone is -- from 
a neighbor’s phone, for instance -- remember that the personnel will respond to the 
place where you made the call unless you have explained that they need to go 
somewhere else. It’s best to stay at the place you call from in order to steer them to 
the emergency -- or at least to give absolutely clear information as to the kind of 
problem and how to get to it. 


Have a visible house number 


Can an emergency response find YOU? Many house numbers are now 
appearing all over Lincoln -- but not enough of them. A big number on both sides 
of your mailbox is very helpful -- or if your mailbox isn’t at your house, you need a 
number sign on the street. (And make sure it’s visible after a blizzard!) 


Report Lincoln's road problems 


Obviously you call in a traffic accident to 911, or a problem with traffic 
lights out, etc. (If it’s not an emergency you can use 259-8111). 

Call the Public Works Department -- 259-8999 -- if there are unusual 
hazards on the street that could get cars in trouble, such as a tree down on the road, 
or flooding from a hydrant or otherwise, or wires down, or special icing that is an 
unusual hazard. Their phone is answered from 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and there is 
voice mail after that. 

If you believe the street problem is an emergency and it’s during the off- 
hours of the DPW, call Public Safety and they will get the DPW’s on-call person. 


Ask snow questions of the right departments 


DO NOT ask Public Safety about No School. You can hear it on TV and 
radio, or you can call the schools and get their “No School” recording. 

DO NOT ask Public Safety when the Highway Department will plow your 
street or why they haven’t. Ask the DPW, 259-8999. Streets are plowed in strict 
order during and after a storm -- the most heavily travelled roads are done first. 

The Public Library, the COA, or the sponsors of events are the people to 
ask about their own cancellations. 

(On the other hand, if there is a medical emergency in the middle of a 
snowstorm, the Public Safety people will get to you, even if it takes chain saws and 
snowplows.) 


FIRE 


Plan NOW to do it right 


Captain Richard Goddard’s basic message on the subject of a fire in the 
home is “Everybody out, and everybody stay out,” at least until the firefighters 
come. In most cases, don’t even stop to phone from inside the house -- use a fire 
callbox (find the red box near you NOW) or use a car phone or go to the 
neighbor’s. 

As part of your regular home fire drill, pick a safe spot outside where 
everybody goes at once, and where you stay all together and can count heads. 

Captain Goddard and the Fire Department stand ready to help you in 
working out your home emergency plan ahead of time. You can get their complete 
basic plan called “Emergency Disasters In The Home” (EDITH for short) which 
covers various disasters including fires, or they will come to your home to identify 
risks and work out best escape routes, etc. 


Mutual Aid 


As in all Public Safety work, our Fire Department works closely in cooper- 
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ation with border towns and Hanscom Field. They monitor each other's broadcast 
calls and Mutual Aid agreements are in force. 


Prevention Prevention Prevention for Fires 
If you even suspect that some funny smell might mean fire, or that a wall or 
electrical outlet is hotter than it should be, the Fire Department wants you to call 
them and have it checked out. 


Call in brush fires or suspicious smoke 
If you see a brush fire anywhere with nobody taking care of it, call it in. 
Even heavy smoke is worth a call -- they probably know where it is coming from, 
but if not, you may have alerted them to a problem. 


Outdoor burning Jan. 15-April 15 
Outdoor burning permits are handled through the Fire Department. Outdoor 
burning is allowed only between January 15 and April 15, and the fire must not be 
started before 10 in the morning and must be out by 4 in the afternoon. Permission 
is granted only on the day you want to burn and only if weather conditions make it 
safe to do it. Phone the desk at Public Safety, 259-8111. 


Firefighters fight fires, inspectors inspect 
You need a permit from the Building Department for new wood stove 
installations, emergency generators, or other alternative heat and power sources. 
You arrange this through the Building Department, 259-2613. It may happen that 
our fire experts will be doing the actual inspections, but don’t start by phoning the 
Fire Department, since the Building Department is in charge of all such work. 


Join FITCOA 

This is a safety program, based on VIAL, and tailored for Lincoln by Cap- 
tain Goddard and Elaine Bloom of the Council on Aging. It is not limited to Lin- 
coln elders -- any Lincolnite who wants this kind of backup medical information 
quickly available is welcome to join. The letters stand for Friends In Time/Council 
on Aging. 

The way it works is that you provide whatever basic information you want 
to have available about your special medical condition, your doctor’s name and 
number, your nearest friend or relative, the kind of emergency information you 
would tell people if you were able to. A copy goes in a special vial inside your 
refrigerator, with a sticker outside on the door signalling that it’s there. A copy 
goes into a confidential file at the Public Safety Building, and is available to EMTs 
in an emergency. 

Over 230 citizens have taken advantage of this project. To join call Captain 
Goddard at 259-8111. 


Automatic alarms 
Fire alarms will soon be the only automatic alarms that ring in the station. 
Most houses that have alarms are wired to their security companies. The companies 
of course work closely with the police, but they are the ones to sort out the pesky 

false alarms. 


AMBULANCE 


Our trained responders 
Twenty-two members of Lincoln’s Fire and Police Departments are fully 
trained EMTs. The course is a basic 130 hours, and most of our people take it 
either at Emerson Hospital or Northeastern University. La 
All the rest of our personnel are Certified First Responders, which includes 
CPR (and they are updated every year on their ability to do this for babies, 
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adolescents, and adults). It can make a lot of difference when the person who does 
the first police or fire response is also trained in basic life support. 

The normal response to notification of a medical emergency is to send the 
ambulance and the cruiser. 


Ambulance goes to Emerson Hospital 1 

If the person is to go to a hospital, that will be Emerson Hospital in Con- 
cord in most cases. The State requires, if life is threatened, that an ambulance go 
directly to the nearest emergency room, and for most of Lincoln, Emerson 1s 
nearest. 

If they are covering a situation where going to some other hospital is nearer 
and quicker at that time (taking weather and traffic conditions into account), they 
may be required to go to Lahey Hitchcock Medical Center on Mall Road in 
Burlington, to Deaconess Waltham Hospital on Hope Avenue in Waltham, or to 
Newton-Wellesley Hospital on Washington Street in Newton. 


Helicopter medivac 
A medivac helicopter can be called in, either from Worcester or Boston, if it 
is required in the judgment of the Lincoln EMTs and the paramedics from Emerson. 
There are designated spots for such a helicopter landing all around Lincoln. 


Lifeline 
If people at home are wearing a medical alert or lifeline that enables them to 
get help in a hurry, such a call or signal goes into the medical center they are 
working with, and the center then will get in touch with the Lincoln dispatcher, 
who sends a cruiser and ambulance. 


Help in the backwoods 
Lincoln has so many trails and so much skiing and horseback riding in the 
backwoods, townsfolk and visitors may need help where a car can’t go. Our 
emergency coverage has had to work out ways of reaching people no matter where. 
They have some special equipment to get them as deep as possible into the 
woods, though then they may have to rely on a stretcher and four men to carry it if 
someone can’t walk out. 


Private ambulance 
If you know that you need an ambulance, but want it to go to some hospital 
other than Emerson (or whichever is nearest) you need to rely on a private 
company. 


POLICE -- THE WIDER PICTURE 


We see our cruisers patrolling and keeping us safe, and we read about it 
each week in the paper. Traffic issues continue to be a major concern -- and not 
just in commuting hours. Burglaries are down. Torched cars are down. Public 
drunkenness is down. 

Prevention work goes on in a less visible way. 


Our officers give programs in the schools every year on bicycle safety, and 
work with Mike Farny and parents and teachers to do more. 


New state regulations and new public concern have brought about a more 
structured and helpful response to issues of domestic violence, child abuse, or 
elder abuse. More social issues are now dealt with by police. 


Police work in Lincoln is becoming more interactive and responsive. The 
residents are the eyes and ears for our limited number of police officers. 


The Public Safety people rely on the citizens 
as partners in keeping Lincoln safe. 
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Snow Mindscape 


by Suze Craig 


In Donelan’s the other day, between the oranges and 
the potatoes, someone asked me how our animals fare in 
winter. She was particularly concerned about the cold 
temperatures. I assured her everybody got along just fine. 
Cold weather in and of itself is no big deal; the chickens 
fluff out their feathers (let’s all throw on another down 
comforter) and I can’t see that their hairynesses the cattle 
even notice the drop in temperature. Snow, however, in 
18 inch layers, brings mixed charms. 

Here at the computer, through the window I can see 
Berto and Landa, our two Scottish Highland cattle, heav- 
ily dusted with confectioner’s sugar in the form of this 
most recent March snowstorm. They casually turn backs 
to the wind, stand stolid, horns scooped skyward against 
the grey-white dusk. 

The following morning, still grey, half light at even 
10: 15, brings ethereal beauty and more work than usual. 

Plow first—and end that truck tour with a clean sweep 
back to the henhouse. Then encumbered with a snow 
shovel, to start what would be normally fifteen minutes 
of chores. I work a thigh deep path around to the green- 
house door. 

Ah hah, I have suddenly become vastly popular. The 
cattle, who on snowless days loiter all the way down at 
the bottom of the field, now stand glued to the paddock 
fence, watching my every shove and pause for breath. By 
the time I have thudded a one snow shovel-chunk-wide 
path to reach their shed, Berto is humming hopefully. The 
closer I get, the more their mouths water; by the time I 
have reached the gateside maple, the slather threads from 
their mouths to the ground. 

The paddock is pristine, and Christmas card lovely. 
Only slightly churned paths show where they have snuf- 
fled for hay wisps from the feeder. 

Licorice Landa, white dusted, licks her nose. New 
today: icicle pendants: earrings. All at once she twitches 
all over, and the long black hairy skin titches like a shaken 
rug. The snow flies off her shaggy shoulders and back. I 
try to shake all over the same way. No can do; the snow 
stays on my jacket. She looks at me, unblinking. 

Berto is all cinnamon, also sugar coated, therefore also 
superbly insulated. Dragon curls of smoke pulse gently 
out his nostrils. He tosses head and curved horns impa- 
tiently. Get on with it, human. 

After digging out the shed door, and appropriate paths, 
I dump grain into the two separate snow laden bins, one 
for Berto, one for Landa. Each buries a muzzle into the 
brown and white mound. Must be like maple syrup on 
snow—but in their case the sweet is molasses in the feed. 

They know which bin belongs to which cow. They 
receive exactly the same quantity. Nevertheless, about a 
minute into swiping down the corn with his large, wet, 
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curling tongue, Berto backs away from his manger and 
whirls around the shed to Landa’s mow; she hears him 
coming and trots in a half circle and they allemande left 
shoulder on the way to check out the other grain place, 
each, I suspect, suspicious the other one got an extra 
scoop this time. 

Back to the greenhouse for their water. Only one 
watering canful this time, just enough to liquefy the ice 
in their tub. My niece and Vermont dairy farmer Sarah 
assures me cattle will eat snow and thereby get enough 
water to relieve their thirst and my anxiety; I should be 
far more worried about clear cold weather conditions, for 
then there is no water source except what I pour into the 
tub. So when there’s no snow I make two trips with two 
full cans. But—unencumbered by constricting paths. 

I toss hay into the fence-side free standing feeder; the 
cows will spend the rest of the morning, oblivious to the 
elements, snatching hay tufts from between the slats, 
circling around the structure, churning a wide path as 
they wheel and turn. The shed for hay storage contains a 
three-sided pen, snugly roofed, provided for their shelter. 
But they enter only if I'm moving haybales or grain bags, 
and not for shelter—just looking for a handout. 

On to the hens. The henhouse exterior and run gleam 
whitely; all is clean, white, smoothed by an invisible 
sweeping hand. An area right in front of the sliding door 
will have to be cleared to entice the birds outside; snowy 
expanses mean nothing to eat but seeing the handful of 
corn and yesterday's kitchen scraps is believing. 

The small shed is of course unheated and well venti- 
lated; chickens suffer far more from heat and lack of 
ventilation than they do from cold. The only physical 
casualty: frostbitten, therefore black-tipped rooster 
combs. Yet everybody carries on as before and the combs 
recover their red exuberance in summer. 

Interested only in feed and water (the roosters some- 
thing more, even in frigid temperatures), they shrug off 
the snow, the winter. Indeed their abode is well venti- 
lated, as much as the two open windows can accomplish. 
Inside, the freezing temperatures cause a curious geo- 
logical phenomenon; under the roosting supports: stalag- 
mites. As my high school science teacher instructed, 
stalagmites grow from the ground up, being mighty, 
stalactites stick tight to the ceiling. The chicken variety 
interfere with my efforts to open the pen door. 

Yet when I return to the house, everyone fed and 
watered, I pause momentarily, pulled out of myself by 
the animals’ supreme self-containment, their other 
worldliness in the face of wind, cold, snow blankets. 
They are unharrassed by unfair March blizzards, snow- 
choked front walks, ice dams, mailbox access to be 
shoveled, cords of firewood to be excavated, ashes to be 
slogged out to the compost pile, snowcapped dryer vents 
to be unclogged, phone lines down, power outages and 
other wintry New England entertainments 

Unlike the rest of us, theyll calmly take April as it 
comes. ® 
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The Town Speaks 


Message from the Selectmen 


Earlier this month, our town was visited by The 
Right Worshipful, The Mayor of Lincoln, England, 
Councillor Geoff Ellis. It was as close to an affair of 
state as we get around here. 

Lincoln was freshly dusted with snow when the 
Mayor and his party arrived. Things looked especially 
beautiful as we drove past the familiar fields and old 
stonewalls, the hand-lettered signs warning that salaman- 
ders would be crossing soon, and paused at the place 
where five British soldiers were buried with such care so 
long ago. 

The Mayor brought greetings to St. Anne’s-in-the 
Fields from the Lincoln Cathedral. He visited our 
schools, and initiated talks about a student exchange and 
correspondence program between the two Lincolns. He 
was received by the top brass at Hanscom Air Force 
Base. He visited the Lincoln Library, left books, and met 
several Lincoln authors whose works he took back to his 
home city’s library. 

An important stop on the tour was a visit to the 
Codman House. This was the former home of Chambers 
Russell, who named our town after their Lincoln in 1754 - 
- the only such Lincoln in America. 

That evening, the Mayor and Officer Joe Cooke 
dined with us at the town offices at the table made from 
local chestnut and they stayed on as we put the finishing 
touches on the Town Warrant and dealt with other 
business. He spoke again about his hopes for close 
relations between the two Lincolns. 

We wished that the Mayor and his colleagues 
could have stayed for Town Meeting, so that they could 
have witnessed firsthand how we govern ourselves in this 
caring, wonderful town. 

His visit reminded us how well our Lincoln is 
rooted, and how fortunate we are to come together in our 
particular New England fashion each March. 


John S. Kerr, II 
Peter C. Sugar 
Rosamond P. Delori 


Board of Selectmen 


PLANNING BOARD 


The Planning Board is initiating and supporting a 
number of articles on the Town Meeting warrant this year 
dealing with non-conforming uses, religious and educational 
uses, roadside paths, public access permits and turning over a 
portion of Virginia Road which is within the park boundaries 
to the Minute Man National Park. 

Non-conforming uses 

The Planning Board is seeking to put some constraint 
on the broad grandfathered protection currently afforded 
| an established before 1955, under Section 4 of the by- 
aw. 


History of Yard Setback Requirements and Lot Sizes 
1929 - 10,000 sq ft (1/4 acre) 
one-family house 
12,000 sq ft - semi-detached 
or two-family house 
front 25', rear 30', side 20' 
1936 - 40,000 sq ft (1 acre) 
front 40', rear and side no change 
1944 - frontage 40' 
dist thru dwlng side to side - 120’ 
1949 - frontage 80' 
1953 - side 30' 
dist thru dwing side to side - 160' 
1955 - 80,000 sq ft (2 acre) 
frontage 120' 
front, side and rear all 50' 
dist thru dwing side to side - 250' 


Currently, 

Section 4.3 says that a residential structure may be 
altered if such alteration does not increase the non-conforming 
nature of such a structure. 

Section 4.4 says that an alteration to a non- 
conforming use or structure ..may be extended, altered, 
reconstructed or repaired provided that the Board of Appeals 
shall grant a permit finding that it is not substantially more 
detrimental to the neighborhood than before. 

Section 4.5 says that a residential lot established prior 
to June 6, 1955, and continuously existing without alteration 
since its establishment which complied with minimum area, 
frontage, width, yard and depth requirements in effect at the 
time such lot was established, may be used in accordance with 


such requirements _as_a non-conforming lot and need_not 
comply with any subsequently adopted bylaw or amendment 


which increases the area, frontage, width, yard or depth 
requirements applicable to such residential lot. 

In practice, because Section 4.5, has been the operable 
one and under its broad phrase "may be used" new structures 
and alterations to structures on these lots have not come under 
the scrutiny of the Board of Appeals or been challenged as to 
whether or not they are more non-conforming. 


Under Article 41, the Planning Board seeks to require 
that a structure on any lot within the Town may not be built 
or extended so as to encroach upon, or further encroach 
within, current yard setback requirements of the Zoning-By- 
Law except upon certain findings being made by the Board of 
Appeals. 

Religious and Educational Uses 

At last years Town Meeting the Planning Board 
presented some changes to the by-law to give the Town as 
much control as the law allows over the expansion of such 
uses. Under Article 40 we are adding frontage and signage to 
the list of development regulations subject to our scrutiny. 
Roadside Paths 

We have long supported building roadside paths for 


the safety of pedestrians and young bikers. Two of the paths 


of high priority (Category 1A) on our Master Plan of 1986 are 
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on this years warrant. 

Bedford Road from Route 2 to 2A ($15,000 for an 
engineering study under Article 18) has our very strong 
support and is catalysed by a very active neighborhood group. 

A path on Route 117 from Route 126 to the entrance 
of the Mt Misery property ($30,000 for design, engineering, 
construction, and or maintenance under Article 19) has been 
jesigned and easements promised from all but one of the 
landowners. Further discussion is required here because of the 
interest on the part of citizens further west on 117 in 
extending the path to the Mt Misery parking lot, see Article 20 
By Petition. We do not support funding Article 20, but plan 
1o work with this neighborhood on the issue of extension and 
which side of the road is most appropriate. The Conservation 
Commission has also expressed concerns about the northside 
path as planned for fear that bikers will be drawn to the Mt 
Misery trails. 

Public Access Permits 

Last year's Town Meeting passed a broad new "curb 
cut” section in the General By-laws which expands review to 
include (1) new access to a public way; (2) physical 
modification to existing access to a public way; (3) use of new 
or existing access to serve the building or expansion of a 
facility that generates a substantial increase in or impacts on 


traffic from properties that abut the public way. With the 
Selectmen, we support changing the underlined to read, 


impacts on traffic on a public way. 

This provision gives the Town a chance to review 
traffic impacts from expansions of the many institutions in 
Town: Bunsai Gakuen, Carroll School, DeCordova, Drumlin 
Farm, Minuteman Technical School and the Thorea Society. 

The Thoreau Society on Baker Farm, a private road, 
does not abut a public way and used this technicality to avoid 
the permit process even though their traffic impacts would be 
felt on Concord Road. They complied in spirit by sharing 
traffic generation data with us, and we are in support of their 
use. We are making the change so that properties in the future 
will come under review if their traffic has impact on a public 
way, even though the property does not "abut". 


SHOULD WE “MANAGE” LINCOLN TAXES? 


To manage or not to manage, that is the question. Since 
the Town voted to proceed with construction of new school 
facilities and began planning renovation of the Police and 
Fire Station, the Finance Committee has been struggling with 
how best to cope with the increase in taxes that must come as 
a consequence of construction-related debt. The difficulty in 
handling the problem stems not only from the magnitude of 
impending tax increases, but also from the fact that there is 
no “right” answer to be found. 

One option is a laissez-faire approach that would simply 
let the chips fall where they may. Taxes would be raised as 
needed in each year to cover operating budgets, capital 
expenditures and debt service. As shown in the graphic 
below, which reflects a realistic forecast of future 
expenditures, this pay-as-you-go, unmanaged path yields 


. increases in the range of from about 3.6% to 4.2%. 


‘considerable variation in tax increases over the next several 


years. Increases range from less than 2% next year (FY97) to 
between 6% and 7% in FY99. Although labeled 
“unmanaged” these figures reflect optimal use of the 
considerable resources already available for limiting future 
tax increases. In addition to constraining expenditures 
tightly, such resources include a Stabilization Fund of nearly 
$390,000 created by the previous two Town Meetings, 
approximately $200,000 in funds received through a Landfill 
Capping Grant and a sizable balance in Free Cash. 

An alternative, proactive approach would aim to make tax 
increases less volatile, to hold them within a relatively narrow 
range. This would entail raising taxes slightly next year 
when there would otherwise be a small tax increase and using 
these funds to reduce the large i increases that would occur in 
later years. As illustrated in thé graphic, applied to Lincoln’s 
current situation, the “managed” strategy might keep tax 
Paying 
slightly higher taxes in the near-term avoids incurring much 
larger increases when construction-related debt service peaks 
in FY98 and FY99. Expenditures in the managed and 
unmanaged cases are the same, as are total tax revenues over 
the period through FY2000. Only the pattern of tax increases 
would be different. 

If the overall impact is the same, why bother with 
managing tax increases? After all the rational taxpayer can 
foresee impending tax increases and squirrel away money 
during years when they are small against the day when they 
will be large. Managing tax increases amounts to the Town 
doing the saving that taxpayers could do for themselves. 
Furthermore, it deprives taxpayers of the opportunity to get a 
return on funds that would remain in their pockets in the 
unmanaged approach. These arguments are quite valid. 

The case for management rests upon the desire for 
predictability in the pattern of tax increases. Citizens have 
repeatedly complained of large increases in taxes that have in 
the past surprised them and foiled careful financial planning. 
This point has been made with particular urgency by citizens 
on fixed incomes. The recent history of tax increases in 
Lincoln, which has seen jumps of 10% and once even 20%, 
demonstrates how volatile and large tax increases can 
become. While in theory such increases are foreseeable, 
FinCom experience over the last few years argues rather 


Tax Rate Profiles 
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THE POSITIVE DUTY TO SHOVEL 


It may be premature to say that we have just shoveled 
ourselves out of one of the more challenging of recent 
winters, or that the presidential candidates have shoveled 
themselves either into or out of contention for the 
nomination, but it is encouraging to read in the Boston Globe 
(3/5) that, according to Rep. James Vallee (D-Framingham), 
"there is a positive duty to shovel." For those of us who hate 
to shovel, this newly imposed "duty" may be discouraging, but 
for those of us who are compulsive, natural-born shovelers, it 
is reassuring to learn that, in following our instincts, we 
are fulfilling some higher duty, and that, if Rep. Vallee has 
his way, we will be vindicated before the law. 


What is this all about? It seems that there is a legal 
doctrine of "natural accumulation" in this Commonwealth which 
says that if you leave the snow on the ground as it falls, you 
can't be sued by someone who slips, trips, flops or flips in 
it. Kind of like, if someone gets wet in a rainstorm while 
delivering a pizza to your house, they can't sue you because 
their sweater shrank. Obviously an outmoded vestige of the 
law of an age long gone when our ancestors tilled the land and 
stalked the wild buffalo. 


Like back then, you just couldn't expect anyone to shovel 
their whole farm or go out and shovel the woods. The Toro 
hadn't been invented and if you had to shovel the whole place 
(all 40 acres), where would you put the snow? 


But that was then, and this is now, and the problem is 
that we are running out of people to sue. People are getting 
so desperate that they are suing themselves just to collect 
the insurance. I recently defended a man who sued himself 
because he fell asleep at the wheel and drove into a tree. 
Our defense was that the owner of the tree was at fault 
because he could have reasonably anticipated that a sleeping 
driver might run into it. The case is now under appeal, the 
jury having decided that the driver should pay himself for his 
injuries. 


Plymouth County D.A. Michael J. Sullivan regrets that, 
as the law stands wig you invite (him) for a holiday party, 

and you do a lousy job clearing your driveway, and {he} 

slip({s] and crack{s} [his] knee," under the current law, he 

doesn't have "the right to have a jury consider the evidence." 
Mr. Sullivan just got taken off my holiday guest list. : 


You know, the thing is, I never knew anyone who didn't : 
take getting sued personally. I remember the case of the wife 
who was a passenger in a car driven by her husband. There was 
an accident that was his fault, and she was advised that the 
only way that she could get her medical expenses paid was to 
sue her husband. No hard feelings, just a financial | 
expediency. Any surprise that one thing led to another, and 
before you knew it, the divorce lawyers took over? 


Every now and then a doctor removes the wrong kidney or 
amputates the left foot instead of the right one (we all make 
mistakes), but I never heard a doctor say "I'm glad you sued 
me and I hope you win, because that way my insurance company 
will pay your wheel chair rental (or dialysic) bills for the 
rest of your life." 


Anyway, it all goes back to the "positive duty to 


shovel", a sacred principal soon to be enshrined by the Great 
and General Court where it can stand next to the Bill of 
Rights, the Statue of Limitations and the Law of Gravity in 
the hallowed halls of justice. 


Law Office of 
HENRY J. DANE 
Attorneys-at-Law 
P.O. Box 540 
37 Main Street 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


Area Code 508 369-8333 


(c) H.J. Dane 1996 all rights reserved 
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onvincingly that no amount of public education is sufficient 
9 prevent large tax increases from taking a significant 
ortion of the citizenry by surprise. The best course in this 
ircumstance seems simply to avoid large increases if this is 
ossible and isn’t excessively costly. 

The feasibility of avoiding large tax increases over the 
ext four years is demonstrated in the accompanying figure, 
9 the question appears to be one of cost. The managed 
pproach costs the Town nothing but the staff (and volunteer) 
ime to develop and execute a plan, most of which has already 
een done. But what of the costs to taxpayers, noted earlier? 
yur calculations indicate that for the owner of a typical 
roperty in Lincoln the cost is quite small, roughly equivalent 
0 the tab for lunch at McDonald’s. On a $400,000 property 
aising taxes now by an additional 1.8% (3.6% rather than 
.8%) and using these funds to reduce tax increases in FY98 
ind FY99 would impose a differential cost upon the owner of 
5 to $10 in terms of foregone investment return over the one 
9 two year period involved. Against a tax bill of $5,600 per 
ear ($400,000 times the current assessment rate of about $14 
er $1000 of valuation) this cost is hardly visible. 

Having weighed the pros and cons, the FinCom has 
ecommended the managed approach to tax increases. We 
ecognize that some may not agree, but we hope that by and 
arge Lincoln citizens will see our position as reasonable and 
quitable. Comments and concerns are always appreciated, 
0 if you have something to say, let us know. We look 
orward to seeing and hearing from you all at Town Meeting. 


Lincoln School Building Project 


Together at last! Grades K through 8 are now under 
me roof. The final phase of the renovations in the Smith 
uilding are almost completed. Furniture and materials of the 
irst and second grade classrooms were moved from Hartwell 
0 Smith during February vacation. The teachers of those 
slades gave up part of their vacation to set up their new 
‘lassrooms so that children arriving on February 26 were able 
0 continue with the curriculum without missing a beat. It is 
xciting for them to be part of the family again. Their new 
ockers already had their name tags on them, and bulletin 
boards were beautifully decorated. The arrival of the first and 
second grades will also end the isolation of the kindergarten 
shildren from their friends. Children should be proud to see 
he tiles they made last year decorating the walls of their 
orridors. 

The primary grades have their own "satellite library" 
which will give the younger children the freedom to go to the 
library by themselves to return a book or select a new one. 
They will continue to go to the main library with the whole 
‘lass for story time and book selecting. A satellite nurse's 
office provides immediate access for the younger children, and 
bathrooms are within easy reach, although these facilities are 
hot right off the classrooms as they were in Hartwell. The 
‘publishing room" off the satellite library will be used as an 
office by the contractor until all construction is completed. 
Just behind the satellite library is the Smith computer lab. 


A sliding partition can divide the Smith gym so that 
two gym classes or one lunch period and one gym class may 
function simultaneously. The lunchroom half is known as the 
"multipurpose room", and will serve as a gathering place for 
all of Smith. The newly renovated, handicapped-accessible 
stage is spectacular. We look forward to productions by the 
youngest Lincoln thespians!! | 

Although there is still some remaining interior work, 
most of the unfinished work awaits the spring, when the 
landscaping and other exterior work can be completed. 

There will be quick tours during lunch break at Town 
Meeting, but the BIG celebration for the entire town will take 
place probably during the last week-end in April. Then the 
weather-vane will be unveiled and there will be revelry for all 
ages-a celebration of a major accomplishment, thanks to the 
initial whistle-blowing by Leslie Vagliano, the generosity of 
the citizens of Lincoln and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and the dedication of the Building Committee 
and their two chairs-Mary Helen Lorenz and Patti Salem. The 
following words on a plaque at the entrance to the new library 
says it all: "This school is an affirmation of the Town of 
Lincoln's commitment to its children." 


KEEPING LINCOLN WILD 


The Conservation Commission has long been active 
in helping to preserve and maintain the rural character of the 
Town. Whether it be protecting wetlands, managing trails or 
seeking additional open space acquisition, the Commission has 
worked hard towards its mission of fostering stewardship of 
Lincoln's land and natural resources. An increasingly 
important component of those stewardship responsibilities is 
the management and protection of wildlife. As suburban 
sprawl continues to creep westward beyond Route 495, 
Lincoln has become even more of a critical "green oasis" 
where wildlife can seek food and shelter. 

While many of the species found in Town are more 
typical "suburban species" such as deer, raccoons, squirrels 
and robins, other species such as fisher, otter, goshawks, 
bobolinks and blue-spotted salamanders are unlikely to be 
found anywhere else within 15 miles of Boston. Of course a 
globally threatened dragonfly, numerous species of uncommon 
butterflies and several rare plants should not be overlooked 
when examining the unique flora and fauna that make up 
Lincoln's diverse wildlife population. sys 

Trying to maintain Lincoln's unique wildlife diversity 
is not an easy task. As the remaining parcels of land in Town 
become developed and pressures from a variety human uses 
increase on conservation lands, further fragmentation and 
disturbance of wildlife habitat is inevitable. However sound 
management of conservation land and an increased 
educational effort aimed at private landowners and visitors 
could potentially have great benefits towards preserving 
Lincoln's wildlife. Over the last few years, the Conservation 
Commission, the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust and. many 
other interested volunteers have been developing a long term 
strategy towards maintaining and encouraging a wide 
diversity of species in Town. The basic three-fold approach 
consists of undertaking natural resource inventories of lands in 
Town, developing management goals which balance human 
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and wildlife needs, and then conducting a long-term 
monitoring and evaluation program. 

Already the wildlife and residents are beginning to 
see rewards from this approach; whether it be the road 
closures for the amphibian migration, the delayed cutting of 
hay fields for grassland birds or the attempt to encourage 
native grasses and wildflowers on Lincoln fields, residents and 
visitors are becoming involved with the Town's wildlife 
protection efforts. In order to help assist the Commission in 
developing and implementing inventory and management 
goals, a Wildlife Advisory Committee has been formed, 
comprised of representatives of the Commission, Land Trust 
and local wildlife experts and enthusiasts. While this 
Committee has been diligently working on many wildlife 
issues, including educational outreach, more volunteers are 
always needed to assist with collecting and cataloging 
information on wildlife in Town. 

The Commission hopes that through education, 
inventorying and management, residents and wildlife will 
continue to benefit. While the Commission is focusing most 
of its initial efforts on public conservation land, there is much 
that can be done in your own backyard. If would like to get 
involved with helping to keep Lincoln wild, please contact the 
Conservation Office. The critters who share our town, and 
those of us who care about them, will be most appreciative. 


The Board of Appeals 


The Board has five members, each of whom is 
appointed by the Board of Selectmen for five year terms, 
one term expiring each year. There are two associate 
members who fill in for regular members, as may be 
required. The Board’s members take turns in presiding 
at public hearings as well as in writing decisions which 
must be approved by the Board. The Board is fortunate 
indeed to have Nancy Zuelke as its secretary. 

The Board does not have a regular meeting 
schedule. It convenes as required for a public hearing. 
The current members of the Board are: Despena F. 
Billings, Morton B. Braun, Amalie M.Kass, David P. Ries, 
and Peter Guldberg. The Board also has two associate 
members who are Buckner Creel and Susan Mygatt. 


BEMIS LECTURES 


In keeping with its long and successful history, 
the Bemis Free Lectures Series drew large audiences to its 
first two events in 1995. NASA astronaut Jeffrey Hoffman 
addressed an enthusiastic full house of all ages at Bemis 
Hall; early in December a thirty-person steel band, the 
"Flash in the Pans," from Blue Hill brought another full 
house to is feet at Brooks Auditorium. These events were 
followed by a unique introspective event drawing four noted 
Vietnam War authors together for a reconciliation of views 
this month. The breath of events is a hallmark of the 
lecture series to which the trustees, Dan Dimancescu, Sarah 
Mattes, and Adeline Naiman, are committed to serve. 


ROUTE 128 COMMITTEE 


The Route 128 Committee is the successor to 
the Winter Street Task Force, a group formed in 1982 
by residents concerned with the impacts of Bay Col- 
ony’s development on the boundary between Lincoln 
and Waltham. The Task Force worked diligently with 
town boards in petitioning the County Commissioners 
to close Winter Street at the Waltham line. Although 
the petition was denied, the Commissioners agreed to 
make Winter Street one way. This important decision 
has spared Lincoln the morning commuter traffic 
headed for Bay Colony and Waltham destinations. 

Subsequently, the Selectmen appointed the 
Route 128 Committee and grave it broader responsibili- 
ties - to monitor the real estate development activities 
in the Route 128/Waltham area and to recommend 
solutions to the resulting traffic impacts. The Commit- 
tee’s particular concern has been the stretch of Old 
County Road which lies in Waltham but is accessed 
only through Lincoln. 

The Committee has attended hearings and 
testified as needed, responded to Environmental Impaci 
Statements, and worked in successful cooperation with 
a Waltham developer who built a subdivision off Old 
County Road. 

The Committee’s most formidable challenge 
came in 1987 when Boston Properties proposed a 
massive office park on the property adjacent to Bay 
Colony. Boston Properties sought to have both Winter 
Street and Old County Road widened to accommodate 
the anticipated traffic. Their plans would have made 
Old County Road, which has not been open to vehicu- 
lar traffic in this century, a through road. 

The Committee worked closely with the 
Selectmen, neighboring communities, and governmental 
agencies in organizing opposition to the road widening 
at hearings before the County Commissioners. Lincoln 
again emerged successful when the Commissioners 
denied Boston Properties’ petition. 

However, the parcel of land has been sold to 
Polaroid, which may build on the site. Petitions to 
discontinue a portion of Old County Road have again 
been submitted to the County Commissioners, but not 
acted upon. Lincoln officials and Waltham residents 
who live near the Polaroid property have met with 
Waltham officials to hammer out a way to close the 
road to through traffic, but no solution has been 
reached. 

The members of the committee include John 
Hammond, who was a mover and shaker on the 
original Task Force; Terry Fenton, who served on the 
prior townwide Traffic Committee; Earl Flansburgh, a 
noted architect, and Susan Carr, whose property abuts 
the Polaroid land. The chairman is Beth Sutherland 
Ries, who began working on the issue when she was a 


selectman. 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
e Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed . 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


a) 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 ss 
een Se ———E—E————EE AY (age 


| NEW PROPERTY | 


GARDEN? 


| ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 

I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 

MAP PLANTINGS. 

RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES. 

DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 

ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 

NO JOB TOO SMALL 


aver ee > 
ALE 3 


GARDEN WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN. MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


<", By 
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COME EXPLORE WITH US 
by Nancy Rote and Jerry Cirillo 


The day is long gone when libraries loaned 
out “just books’ - although “just books” 
continue to account for the greater part of 
The Lincoln Public Library’s circulation. The 
Library is now the place for “one-stop 
informational shopping” - everything from 
compact discs, books-on-tape, videos, 
puzzles and puppets - and via INTERNET - 
the world! We encourage all to come in and 
search with us. Here are a few ideas on 
how to start your exploration. 


The Library’s user-friendly computer catalog 
offers resources through the Minuteman 
Network of thirty libraries. Our FIND MENU 
lets you CHOOSE from the following 
DATABASES: 


1. Books, video tapes and recordings 
which may be ordered from any member 
library and delivered here, or, in most cases, 
you may use your library card to go to 
member libraries to use or take out desired 
materials. (Before you drive to Norwood for 
the lone copy of Primary Colors, please call 
ahead!) 


2. MAGAZINE INDEX includes: THE 
GENERAL PERIODICALS INDEX with 
subject, author and keyword access to over 
1100 general interest, business and 
academic periodicals as well as the last two 
months of The Christian Science Monitor, 
The New York Times and The Wall Street 
Journal; THE HEALTH INDEX with full 
indexing to over 150 medical publications 
and selective indexing of health-related 
articles from 2500 general interest titles, such 
as Runner’s World, with full-text available for 
many articles. 


Faxed photocopies of magazine articles 
or the magazines themselves may be 


LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY 1996 


requested for delivery to Lincoln if we do not 
have the article on site. 


3. COMMUNITY INFORMATION AND 
REFERRAL DATABASE (i & R) contains 
local and regional, cultural, social, civic, 
educational and professional groups with full 
description, contact person, address and 
telephone. 


4. LIBRARY HOURS ETC. details hours, 
locations, telephone numbers of participating 
libraries including directions and where to 
park! 


5. INTERNET CONNECTION: 
Through the Minuteman Internet connection, 
patrons also can search the computer 
catalogs of six other Massachusetts library 
networks and dozens of college and 
university libraries. 


The Minuteman “Gopher” is a menu-based, 
subject oriented access to Internet sites. 


Direct connection to the WORLD WIDE WEB 
is via “Lynx.” Since the library uses 
terminals and not personal computers, 
patrons can access text only. Graphics will 
be available as we slowly upgrade 
equipment. 


WHEN IN DOUBT - ASK! The Library 
staff is even more user- friendly than our 
marvelous networks and is eager to help you 
explore everything from our holdings and 
cyberspace! This is the place for the timid to 
try new technologies in a very safe 
environment and for the the expert to soar. 
While we are excitedly hurtling into the 
wonders of information technology, 

all of us connected with the library still think 
that settling into an easy chair with a good 
book is a small pleasure that’s hard to top! 
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LINCOLN GUIDE 
SERVICE 


152 LINCOLN RD., LINCOLN 
(617) 259-1111 
ON THE MBTA 
FITCHBURG LINE 


PRO-MOTIO 
| 111 SOUTH ST, BEDFORD 
| (617) 275-1113 
1 AT THE HEAD OF THE 
3 MINUTEMAN BIKEWAY 


re) ES 


1 BICYCLES, IN-LINE SKATES, XC SKIS 
| SALES - SERVICE - RENTAL - INSTRUCTION 


| SKATE LESSONS <j ee 
- ISA CERTIFIED INSTRUCTORS ae 


ROLLERBLADE, TREK, SCHWINN, 
| RZRH PERT BOSS tea oan 
i, KRYPTONICS, LITESPEED 

1 TWIN CAM BICYCLES 

|| SKATES AND Ag ; 

1 ACESSoRIES | (Te) 4b) 


| 
[| 26 YEARS OF CARING FOR OUR CUSTOMERS! 


beaeaapownoaooe 
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Now in Our Deli 


Fresh Homemade Salads 


(PONELAN'S | 


wea SUPERMARKETS =u 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 

Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 | 


CSTOSHTOHFOS( 
EASTER 

CARDS + GIFTS - TOYS; 
CANDY - BASKETS - 


@ bd ( 
THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 


LINCOUCR!™ ROAD: Linco MA 
Cort) 259-0544 
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The Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
High School Committee 


One of the many exciting things to happen at 
Lincoln-Sudbury this year has been the opening of 
the new Fitness Center. How this state-of-the-art 
facility has come to the school is an interesting 
story. It all started four years ago with the L-S 21 
Committee, whose role was to consider how the 
school should prepare students for the next century. 
During these discussions the Physical Education 
Department realized that their goal should be to 
teach students the importance of physical fitness 
throughout their life; a role was much more 
significant than organizing ways for students to get 
some exercise during school. Furthermore, because 
physical fitness and health are so closely related, it 
seemed logical to combine the Health and Physical 
Education Departments to become the Wellness 
Department. 

The biggest item on the new department's 
wish list was, of course, a new fitness center. The 
old weight room was very small and was furnished 
with outdated equipment which had much more 
appeal to boys than girls. A suitable space was 
available, as the old metal snop was no longer in 
use, and the school personnel were willing to paint 
and refurbish it. However, the equipment was very 
expensive and not something that we felt that we 
could request of taxpayers. We turned to the 
Sudbury Foundation, the Lincoln-Sudbury Boosters 
Club, and the George Horton Memorial Fund who 
together provided the funds for the equipment. 

Thanks to these organizations, we now have 
a wonderful fitness center which is not only a 
benefit for the school, but also for the citizens and 
employees of Lincoln and Sudbury. Through the 
Lincoln-Sudbury Adult Education program, people 
can come and learn how to use the Fitness Center 
equipment and, once certified, come and use the 
equipment for a small fee in the evenings and on 
Saturday mornings, assuming that there is enough 
interest. 

Lest you think that the L-S_ School 
Committee has forgotten about academics, may we 
assure you that that is absolutely not the case. As 
you will remember, we have implemented several 
Other L-S 21 recommendations, and we are 
embarking on a_ search for a_ new 
Superintendent/Principal but it is too soon to report 
On these topics. However, we hope that you will 


find time to visit the Fitness Center soon and will 
become as excited by this new facility as we are. 

(The health curriculum continues to educate 
about nutrition, diet and other aspects of living a 
healthy lifestyle, while the focus of physical 
education has become moved away from team sports 
to activities that students are more likely to continue 
after school, such as badminton, tennis, golf, and 
volleyball. ) 


Recreation Committee 


The Recreation Committee will be sponsoring a 
warrant article this year for the construction and renova- 
tion of the Lincoln athletic fields. The article will deal 
with four separate fields; the Town Hall field (behind the 
town offices), the Smith Field (behind Smith School, the 
Codman Field (next to Codman Pool), and the Brooks 
Field (in the center of the school complex). The envis- 
aged renovation will take place over two years, with the 
Smith Field and the Town Hall field being renovated this 
summer, and the Brooks field and the Codman Field 
being renovated the following year. The anticipated cost 
to the town will be on the order of $300,000 spread over 
a period of two years. Precise costs are difficult to 
estimate in the absence of firm engineering plans and 
bids, but an initial estimate places the cost for the 
engineering at $35,000, the cost for the first year con- 
struction at about $150,000, and the cost for the final year 
construction at about $140,000. We currently hope to be 
able to raise $25,000 from private sources with the 
balance to be paid by the town. 

The first phase of the renovation will be the 
construction of a soccer field and a tee ball field at the 
Town Hall field. This field is currently unusable due to 
the presence of large rocks, drains and manhole covers in 
parts of the field. We would dig this material out of the 
field, and then fill and grade it. We would also construct 
another tee ball field and a little league baseball field on 
Smith Field, as well as repairing the area where six on six 
soccer is usually played. This field has been out of 
service for the last two years due to the school construc- 
tion project. Once this part of the renovation is com- 
plete, we will have added one regulation size soccer field, 
one little league baseball field, two tee ball fields, and at 
least two six on six soccer fields to our existing inventory. 
The existence of these new fields will allow us to under- 
take the second phase, without these new fields, we would 
not be able to take existing fields out of service. 

The second phase involves the renovation of 
Codman Field and Brooks Field. This project consists of 
leveling out and expanding Codman, to make room for a 
regulation soccer field and the current boys baseball field, 
and creating.a second large soccer field at Brooks, which 
could also be used as a tee ball field. This would allow us 
to remove the current backstop from the middle of the 
school, since we would have regulation baseball fields at 
Codman and Smith. 
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The Recreation Committee believes that this plan 
will allow us to meet our current field needs quite easily, 
and give us the flexibility to support a larger population 
of school age children in the future. Over the last 
decade, our fields have become an increasingly valuable 
recreational resource, and we feel that it is important to 
maximize their effectiveness. 


CEMETERY COMMISSION 
by Natalie A. Faddoul 


The Lincoln Cemetery Commission is assigned 
the task of overseeing the budget, maintenance of the 
town’s four cemeteries, and to give concerned assistance 
to those who have suffered the loss of a loved one. 

The board consists of three members with one 
person being elected yearly to a three-year term. The 
chairmanship is rotated annually to give each member 
the opportunity to chair the board. We meet formally 
once a month at Town Hall to conduct current business 
and informally about once a month and sometimes 
more often if there are matters to be attended to. We 
work closely with the head of the Department of Public 
Works, Vincent DeAmicis, Nancy Zuelke, the town’s 
Burial Agent, and Michael Murphy of the Conservation 
Commission. 

This year has seen the culmination of a two- 
year project; the undertaking of producing a brochure 
with new rules and regulations, plus the histories of the 
four cemeteries. 

Being a Cemetery Commissioner is a most 
rewarding way to serve the town. We are dedicated 
volunteers, and the decisions we make are for the 
betterment of the cemeteries and the townspeople. 
The current members are: Ann B. Janes, Martha 
DeNormandie and Natalie A. Faddoul, Chairman. 

Lincoln cemeteries are unlike most. They are 
without embellishment, where the dead lie with simple 
dignity and honor amid the natural beauty of the area. 


Celebrating our Schools 


While the 1995-96 school year has witnessed 
much that is new in the Lincoln Schools -- a new 
building, new leadership at Brooks, and new issues -- in 
Lincoln it is axiomatic that the commitment to caring, 
quality education is a constant. 

The most visible of the changes evident at the 
schools is the relocation of Hartwell’s students and 
faculty to the Charles Sumner Smith School. With the 
hard work of many (principals, teachers, parents, 
custodians, the School Building Committee, town 
personnel, and our students themselves) the move was 
completed over February vacation with the final 
emigration of Grades 1 and 2 to Smith. The handsome 
new facility will do much to further educational 
excellence in Lincoln. Once again, the Committee 
extends its heartfelt thanks to the Town for an 
investment in the future that will pay dividends to all 
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Lincolnites for years to come. i 

On a less cheerful note, the Schools learned in — 
March 1995 that while the Hanscom Air Base had | 
escaped the federal budget axe, the Schools would be | 
obliged to compete for the contract to educate Hanscom’s _ 
children. Hanscom is an integral part of the Lincoln | 
Schools, and one that provides diversity, curriculum | 
innovation, and budgetary economies of scale. The | 
Schools will compete vigorously for the five-year i 
contract that will be awarded in July 1996. We are — 
guardedly optimistic and hope that our successful track _ 
record in the Hanscom Schools over the years will allow _ 
Lincoln to remain a partner in this important f 
collaboration. i" 

Implementing the provisions of the Educational _ 
Reform Act of 1993 continues to challenge the talents of | 
faculty, administrators, and the Committee. While it is — 
not always an easy task, we believe the Schools will — 
ably meet the Act’s requirements for additional time in — 
the school day, curriculum revision, professional _ 
development, teacher performance standards, teacher — 
recertification, technology instruction and more. The 
result will be increased accountability, additional — 
instructional time for our students, and a new — 
curriculum. ! 
Consistent with Lincoln’s commitment to — 
diversity in its schools, we continue to seek ways to — 
strengthen the METCO program and to further our . 
students’ appreciation of the riches in the cultural and 
racial differences among us. To that end, the Diversity _ 
Roundtable, the METCO Coordinating Committee, and _ 
countless parents, teachers, administrators, and students 
have labored long and hard to ensure that the program 
meets the needs of our Lincoln and Boston students — 
alike. As but one tangible related goal, the Schools | 
have renewed their commitment to find ways to bring 
needed diversity to our faculty. 

Another important goal of the Lincoln Schools | 
is the inclusion of all students -- regardless of learning 
differences or special needs -- in the learning experience. 
Lincoln remains a model for inclusion that is much 
admired and frequently emulated. The efforts of the 
Pupil Services Department and the 766 PAC deserve our : 
congratulations. 

Considerable attention is being devoted to the | 
role of our middle schools -- Brooks and Hanscom > 
Middle. The new building in Lincoln, new time-and- | 
learning requirements, and curriculum reform have all 
contributed to interest in rethinking the philosophy of 
middle schools. In addition, the departure of Brenda — 
Brathwaite for the Westborough Schools and the arrival 
of Charlie Ruopp as Interim Principal at Brooks has — 
created further opportunity to reflect on the needs of our — 
middle school students and how best to prepare them for | 
high school. We hope that in the next few months _ 
some consensus will emerge about charting the best | 
possible course for Brooks and Hanscom Middle. And at 
press time we are extremely pleased to report that - 


harlie Ruopp had accepted the offer to become Brooks’ 
ew principal. A warm welcome, Charlie! 

On behalf of all our students, we thank our 
uperintendent Mark McQuillan, the administrative 
am, our faculty, the PTA, and our many community 
olunteers for their tireless labors on behalf of our 
chools. Quite simply, without their work and 
ommitment the great strides of the last year would not 
ave been possible. 

And finally, on a bittersweet note, to Henry 
organ who leaves the Committee in March, we 
xpress our deepest gratitude. Henry personifies the 
ommitment to our children, our schools, and our town 
yat makes Lincoln the unique community that it is. 
lis compassion is legendary, his experience deep, his 
idgment sound, and he will be greatly missed. Thank 
ou, Henry, from the Committee, and from all the 
tudents whose school years your vision and 
ommitment helped enrich. 


Steve Johnson, for The Lincoln 
School Committee 


ERSONNEL BOARD 


The charge and responsibilities of the Person- 
el Board are defined at length in Article 12 of 
incoln’s General By-Laws. "The purpose of the 
ersonnel Board is to strive to ensure fair and equita- 
le wages, personnel policies and working conditions for 
ll Town employees [with the exception of the school 
mployees] and to assist Town departments in the 
dministration of personnel policy." (Sec. 2(a)). 

The three member Board is appointed by the 
Moderator and serves primarily in an advisory capacity. 
Jowever, the Board also serves as an appeals board for 
ny employee who files a grievance in accordance with 
he procedure outlined in the by-laws. 

The Board’s recent activities are typical of our 
esponsibilities: they have included a survey of the 
enefits offered to employees in neighboring communi- 
ies, by which we learned that Lincoln’s benefits are 
comparable. We have also made revisions to the 
ersonnel Handbook, and evaluated or reevaluated 
mployee positions based on a sophisticated job analysis 
ystem. In keeping with the recommendations of the 
[ask Force on Town Governance, the Personnel Board 
vas been seeking to take a more active role in town 
‘ersonnel issues. 

In the fall of 1995 the Board worked with the 
3xecutive Secretary in preparing for and presenting 
Leadership in Lincoln," a series of seminars for Town 
nanagers and supervisors. Board member Eliot Curtis, 
1 retired consultant, contributed his considerable skills 
ind knowledge to developing the seminar material. 

The two other members bring different 
vackgrounds and expertise to the board. Kathy Nichol- 


son works in Human Resources at Nova Biomedical, 
and Chairman Beth Sutherland Ries, who was a 
selectman for seven years, works for the Massachusetts 
Municipal Association. In addition to our regular 
duties, we stand to render assistance to our fellow town 
boards whenever needed. 


Lincoln Cultural Council Sets 
Priorities 
by Suze Craig 


Given our mandated mission, which is Lincoln support 
of visual arts, crafts, music, writing and theatre, as well 
as the interpretive sciences, the LCC has opted for a busy 
year. At the end of March students at LS will have the 
opportunity to participate and compete in a LSRHS Art 
Show. This show, the first of its kind, sponsored by both 
the Lincoln and Sudbury Cultural Councils, will be 
judged and prizes will be awarded. During the month of 
May, various pieces will be on view at the Library. 

In late September, LCC will collaborate with the Cod- 
man Fair Committee to help mount CCF’s second annual 
informal art show. All media are welcome, for example 
fabric, watercolor, oil, wood, metal, and many others. The 
only criterion is that the submission be related to the 
activities of farming. For further information, contact 
Carla Ricci, 259-0331. 

The LCC also has in collective mind the publication 
of a directory of Lincoln artists, artisans and musicians, 
a compendium of the broad range of talent in the arts here 
in town. The project is still in the planning stage, so your 
input as a town resident would be greatly appreciated. 
Call any member of the Council (names listed below). 

The LCC will sponsor and set up the Biannual LCC 
Art Show at the Lincoln Public Library, on display Octo- 
ber 1—31. Anyone interested in exhibiting work should 
contact an LCC member (names listed below) for further 
information. 

The LCC is partially funded by the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council, a state agency, which distributes fund- 
ing derived from the state of Massachusetts and also the 
National Endowment for the Arts. Individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations have also contributed to the LCC. 


Lincoln Cultural Council 


Diane Braun 

Marcia Ciaramaglia 

Suze Craig, Co-chair 

Judy Hall 

Sharl Heller 

Ingrid Neri 

Clive Russ 

Sheila Williams, Co-chair ® 
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The Friends of the Lincoln Public Library . 
invite you to join Our | 
Annual Fundraising Literary Tour 


English Victorian Women Writers 


Sep tember 18-26, 


Charlotte Bronte 


ENGLISH 
VICTORIAN WOMEN WRITERS 
18-26 SEPTEMBER 1996 


Walk in the footsteps of the Brontes, 
George Eliot and Elizabeth Gaskell. 


Explore Victorian Life 
with visits to museums, 
country houses and factories. 


And by very special invitation, enjoy 
lunch with the mayor of Lincoin, England 
at Lincoln's ancient Guildhouse. 


$1750 Plus Air 


Call The Travel Station at 259-1200 
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A nine day tour featuring the life, culture and 
countryside that inspired: 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bronte 


George Eliot 
Elizabeth Gaskell 


Francis Hodgson Burnett 


and 


Mrs. Linnaeus Banks 


TRAVEL 
STATION : 


fe veo Oe, 
0 100 Miles 


On the Road Again with the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library 


The moors, the desolate 
Yorkshire moors. Brooding Heathcliff 
wailing into the storm for Cathy. 
Rochester's mad wife in the attic. The 
burning manor house. The Manchester 
mills in the Industrial Revolution. The 
spires of York Minster rising above the 
walled city. Dorlcote Mill of George 
Eliot renown. The Friends of the Lincoln 
Library are "on the road again". Last 
year it was mysteries from prehistoric 
Avebury to Jack the Ripper and 
Inspector Morse. This year, September 
18 through 26 to be precise, it's 
Victorian Women Writers: the Bronte 
sisters, Elizabeth Gaskell, and George 
Eliot. 

Shepherded (how appropriate for 
Yorkshire) about by a series of locally- 
based experts on the Victorian era and 
the Victorian aura, the literary travelers 
will glimpse the life, works, culture and 
countryside that inspired the ageless 
writings. This year's tour is jointly 
sponsored by the Lincoln Friends and by 
the Wellfleet Public Library and is 
arranged by the Travel Station in Lincoln 
and Heritage Touring in Britain. 

After flying into Manchester, the 
group will settle into Oulton Hall, an 
elegant Victorian mansion hotel located 
in the village of Rothwell near Leeds-- 
and enter the world of the Brontes. 
Charlottte (Jane Eyre), Emily (Wuthering 
Heights) and Anne (Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall) shocked the Victorian world when 
they wrote frankly in their romantic 
novels about love, passion, and the 
darker side of human nature in their 
romantic novels. The Yorkshire 
countryside, which influenced their 
writings so deeply, is some of the most 
beautiful and dramatic in all of England. 
The tour will visit many of the sites 
associated with the Brontes, including 


material gathered by Jane Flanders assisted by Jeanne Bracken 


The Red House at Gomersal, the home 
of Charlotte's school friends Mary and 
Matha Taylor; Roe Head, Miss Wooler's 
Seminary for Young Ladies, where 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne attended 
school; the cobbled village of Haworth 
and its Parsonage, home of the Bronte 
family; and those brooding, windswept 
moors, setting of Wuthering Heights and 
the scenery that inspired the sisters. 

Of special interest will be the visit 
to Lincoln, England, after which our 
Massachusetts town was named. 
(Virtually all others of this country's 
numerous towns named Lincoln were 
named to honor our 16th President.) A 
tour of the Lincoln Cathedral and its 
Wren Library, containing many Medieval 
manuscripts, is a highlight. 

George Eliot, one of the most 
revered of English novelists, wrote often 
of the beautiful Midlands countryside of 
her youth. Travelers will tour this lovely 
land, visiting Stamford to see locations 
used in the filming of Eliot's 
Middlemarch and then the Nuneaton 
vicinity, lunching at Griff House, model 
for "Dorlcote Mill" in Mill on the Floss. 
The grand estate of Arbury Hall, where 
Eliot was born at South Farm in 1819, is 
another tour stop. As a special pre- 
dinner treat, Kathleen Adams, Secretary 
of the George Eliot Society, will talk 
with us. 

The final stretch of the tour 
returns to Manchester's environs, 
exploring sites associated with our third 
Victorian writer, Elizabeth Gaskell, dear 
friend and biographer of Charlotte 
Bronte. Though she is admired for her 
startling depiction of the social problems 
of the industrialized poor in such novels 
as Mary Barton, Gaskell's most famous 
work, Cranford, is a delightful study of 
provincial life in a small rural community. 
The group will visit the charming village 
of Knutsford upon which Cranford was 
based and where Gaskell lived. One of 

Continued on page 46 
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Hanscom Update 


As long time residents of Lincoln are very much 
aware, the relationship of Lincoln and Massport’s 
management and ownership of Hanscom’s non-military 
airport facilities has been long, frustrating, and tedious. The 
recent challenge has been Massport’s proposal to privatize the 
management of the airport as well as the management of its 
extensive land holdings at Hanscom. Massport publicized 
their intentions late last November, a “Thanksgiving 
greeting” to our communities. Their intent was to release a 
subsequent request for proposals (RFP) to industry, soon 
afterwards. Massport’s stated reason for this action was to 
address Hanscom’s claimed annual deficit of about 
$2,000,000. This action aroused local residents and 
precipitated citizens groups to get organized. In Lincoln an 
open citizens group meeting was held on January 10". This 
was followed by Representative Jay Kaufman’s televised 
meeting on January 18” for Lexington and Lincoln residents. 
It was an open forum panel discussion at the Museum of Our 
National Heritage with representatives from Massport, HATS, 
and PAHE. Meanwhile our selectmen were responding to the 
concerns of their residents and rallied around Concord 
Selectman Leland Wood’s suggestion that selectmen from all 
four Towns request Massport to delay their RFP to private 
industry until the Towns have had an opportunity to study 
and discuss this issue with their constituents at respective 
Town Meetings. Inclusive, in the study would be the concept 
of the towns themselves responding to the RFP. Wood’s 
proposal was endorsed by what appeared to be a historic first. 
The selectmen from Bedford, Concord, Lexington and 
Lincoln met together! Their decision was unanimous to 
pursue Wood’s suggested course of action. Massport ignored 
the request in their initial response. The seiectmen met again 
in several more joint-selectmen meetings and made their 
appeal to higher authority; i.e. Governor Weld. Several weeks 
passed with no apparent response. Continued political 
pressure from citizens, selectmen, Representative Kaufman 
and Senator Lucile Hicks eventually bore fruit. In the HATS 
meeting in evening of Leap Year day, February 29" , 
(according to the old Roman tradition, contracts on this date 
are non-binding) Massport responded with the positive news 
that they are dropping the RFP for privatization. The negative 
news is that under their internal management, they will 
continue to pursue development at Hanscom both in the 
aviation and non-aviation areas. Synchronous with the above 
events, are three other interrelated issues taking shape. 

First, Business Air has reorganized itself and now 
is called Premair Airlines. Because of the bigger issue of 
privatization drawing public attention, they have gotten very 
little press coverage or citizens group attention. They plan to 
start flying commuter planes this Spring. Premair has 
managed to get by the State Environmental agency without 
even the most minimal statement in the MEPA process. 
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Second, Massport has started a long overdue updat 
of a Generic Environmental Impact Report (GEIR). This is 3 
baseline document used by large agencies to be used fo 
planning and monitoring environmental impacts. Th 
projected trends within the document are used as referenc: 
points for future discussions by all concerned. It needs to bk 
updated every five years. The last update, was through 1990 
It is long overdue. For renewals Massport needs to first file ar 
ENF statement for public comments on scope. Massport i 
currently using an outdated ENF submitted in 1991. With 
everyone’s preoccupation with privatization no one ha 
challenged Massport and so-far they have continue 
unimpeded on a fast track schedule regardless of establishe 
procedures. Massport consultants plan to finish in about |! 
weeks. The four towns have hired a consultant to represen 
them. Some interesting facts evolved in the first open meetin 
with Massport consultants. The number of take-offs an 
landings 15 years from now is projected to 320,000 per year 
This works out to be a flight every 1min and 39 sec aroun 
the clock! Along with this, the mix of planes is changin; 
from small one engine private planes to larger commercia 
aircraft. The consultants also showed us that there are 18: 
acres of land in Lincoln and 305 acres in Concord that i 
owned by Massport and available for potential commercia 
development. To visualize the size of this impact, th 
Burlington Mall with all its parking is less than 100 acres. 

Third, our selectmen being very concerned about thi 
potential of these impacts, regardless of privatization, hav 
initiated that the towns themselves individually am 
collectively form their own vision and work out a plan 0 
what would be acceptable development by their aggressiv 
neighbor. They would then collectively approach Masspott i 
present our case. I sincerely urge all residents to support thi 
vision and’ commit the necessary resources of time all 
moneys to bring this to fruition. At stake is none other e 
the town we all cherish and the historical community were v 
the responsibility to steward. : 

John Briedis 8 
a eee 


The following programs have been planned by The 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, 
in Lincoln for Spring 1996. ed 


Sunday, April 28 
A family program starting with a tour of t 
Gropius House and ending at the Codman 
Carriage house and building a wren house b 
on those designed by Walter Gropius 

Sunday, May 12 Lincoln Day 
An open house for both Codman and Gro 
Houses; nature walks and family entertainmen 

Sunday, May 19 Interpreter’s Training Day 
For new guides interested in giving tours in 1996. 


For further information, please call SPNEA at 
(617)227-3956. fi) 


Asking the Right Question 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Having spent many hours in libraries 
before I got to library school, I knew early on 
that I wanted to "do" reference. In fact, I had 
been told by an early boss, who had me typing 
catalog cards in a back office for an entire 
summer vacation, that I belonged out front with 
the public. Reflecting on my lack of enthusiasm 
for typing all day, I was not inclined to 


disagree. At library school (Simmons '71) I took 


every reference course they offered: general, 
humanities, science, social sciences, government 
documents. The first thing Simmons taught me 
was also the most important, although I didn't 
realize it at the time. I am referring to "the 
reference interview." 

This sounds a little pretentious, I 
suppose, but what it means is asking the right 
questions to figure out what the questioner 
wants to know. The librarian, in an ideal world, 
spends a few minutes grilling (in a mild- 
mannered way, to be sure) the patron and is then 
able to find, pretty much instantly, the 
information, which is passed to the questioner 
with appropriate flourish. End of story. 

Naturally, it doesn't always turn out 
quite that easy. Sometimes even the questioner 
isn't exactlly sure what s/he wants to know. 
Secondly, it is a little tricky to interview 
Someone who is not present. I am referring to 
those all-too-frequent instances when some 
helpful person is at the library getting 
information for someone else. We have spouses 
asking on behalf of spouses, kids picking up 
books for their parents, employees getting info 
for the boss, the occasional neighbor trying to 
help out the folks next door. 

Most often, though, it involves a parent 
at the library getting stuff for Junior's social 
studies (or whatever) report. This is, I have to 
admit, the basis of an ongoing debate among 
librarians. Should we aid and abet parents who, 
ifthey are not actually doing the homework for 
their sons/daughters, are at the very least 
circumventing any research aspect that the 
teacher might intend? There is no simple 
answer. Some librarians will help, some will 
Stonewall. Most of the time we here in Lincoln 
try to help to some degree; after all, should we 
oe distinguish between those who tell us up 
‘ront what they're up to and those adults who 
Just say, "I need an article on psychoactive 
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drugs"? Close questioning will usually clarify 
things in either case. On second thought, 
"clarify" is probably the wrong word. Since 
teachers rarely explain their assignments to 
parents, we all too often end up working at cross 
purposes. The parent asks for a map of upstate 
New York. What part? Topographic? Hiking? 
Street map of Schenectady? Eventually, when 
the dust settles and the student is consulted, it 
turns out that what is needed is a graphic for a 
report on the Battle of Saratoga. As in, 
Revolutionary War. The reference interview 
saves us all a lot of hassle, if only we have the 
end user, so to speak, here. 

The reference interview also helps us 
figure out, when asked "Do you have the Wall 
Street Journal for 19897?" [Short answer: "no"] 
that the questioner is an investor who needs a 
stock price, which we can easily get from our 
microfilms of the New York Times. "Where are 
the Massachusetts laws?" often translates, "I'm 
gonna fight this speeding ticket." 

"I need to know about refrigerators” 
could be from a marketing student working on a 
mock business plan for General Electric, or from 
a family renovating the kitchen, or from a 
handyman stuck while repairing the aging "ice 
box". Their needs can be satisfied by LPL's 
collections, but from very different sources. 

My all-time favorite miscommunication 
came about not because I was dealing with a 
parent (I had the student himself on the line) but 
because he neglected to tell me something rather 
important and I didn't ask the right question. 
The topic of information needed by the out-of- 
town gent, approximately junior high age, was 
Diana Golden. Over the course of the reference 
interview I discovered that Diana is a 
handicapped skiier, who has won Olympics 
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medals and who is now an active motivational 
speaker. The youngster was not certain what 
year she had won the skiing medals. Casting 
about the library, I turned up only a little bit of 
information. It wasn't until after a day or so of 
poking around that I remembered reading about 
Diana when doing some cancer-related research 
several years ago: Diana Golden was from 
Lincoln! I've worked here fewer than three 
years and, contrary to what I tell my children, I 
do not know everything, so it was just a stroke of 
luck that I ever realized it. Knowing that, of 
course, sent me to a wealth of local sources. 
(Afterward a bystanding patron told me that 
Diana had been her babysitter and offered to 
speak with the boy. As we do in such 
circumstances, we passed her name along to the 
young man, who did indeed contact her and in 
return got, as I recall, Diana's own phone 
number. Wonderful as they are, even the Boston 
Public Library doesn't provide that kind of 
service.) 

There are times when the patrons don't 
want us to know the actual information they're 
seeking, and that's when the reference interview 
becomes more challenging. "Where is the 
medical dictionary?" often means the questioner 
is on the way home from a doctor's office with 
frightening lab results. It takes tact and a touch 
of sympathy along with the usual search skills to 
handle these requests. This is especially true 
when the information required is of a potentially 
embarrassing nature, perhaps involving money, 
health, or sex. Even asking for specific tax 
forms can impart information that a patron 
might want to keep secret (as when a married 
person asks for an IRS publication regarding 
divorce.) 

Please ask us for help anyway. Library 
ethics requires us to keep all this to ourselves, 
never passing on information we've gleaned 
from patrons. It is nobody's business if you want 
to find out about sexually-transmitted diseases 
or bankruptcy. Nor is it anybody's business 
what books you have charged out on your 
record. It requires a court order to discover who 
has borrowed specific books (although with our 
computerized checkout system, that data is 
erased when the material is returned). 

So if you are contemplating a life of 
crime and first want to research an obscure old- 
time burglar's methods, we'll help you. Just 
don't be surprised if we ask, "Did s/he ever live 
in Lincoln?" 
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the most complete historic estates in 
Britain, Tatton Park is another stop. 

In case you skipped the Bronte 
lectures in college, incidently, you need 
not worry about being left behind. A 
spate of lectures, Brown Bag Supper 
book discussions, a summer film series, 
and an appetite-whetting visit to the 
Gibson House, a Victorian museum on 


On The Road Again, Continued from page 43 — 


Beacon Street in the Back Bay, are better — 


than an all-nighter in preparing for the 
trip. 

Not only will tour participants be 
steeped in Victoriana during the day, but 
the first three nights will be passed at 
Oulton Hall, a period mansion hotel in 
the village of Rothwell near Leeds. Later 
accommodations are booked at three- to 
four-star hotels in Leicester and 
Manchester. Seats on the "coach" are 
filling quickly; contact Jane Flanders at 
the Lincoln Public Library (259-8465) 
for further information or the Travel 
Station (259-1200) to join the tour. 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
= Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters. 

* Roofing 

= Plastering 

= Sun Decks 

* Carpentry 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


617-259-8717 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
— 508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Take a little bit of 
| DeCordova home with you. 


The Store @ DeCordova. 


THE Store for: © Fine contemporary crafts 
© High quality art supplies 
¢ © Creative toys for children 


ee 


| Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
| Or when the mood strikes. 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
New England's Contemporary Art Museum 
51 Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8692 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sana 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie Se ee a Les 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help sar 7.20.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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Henry Deeks 


dealer historian 


Civil War Photographs, Books And Objects Of The Period 


Post Office Box 2260, Acton, Mass. 01720 
Call first: 468 Main Street, Acton 


(508) 263-1861 
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CARRIER ROUTE PRESO) 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
c 9701 
Rob & Gwyn Loud 
64 Conant Road 
Lincoln 3 MA 01773 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


Printed By: 


BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 


Lincoln office 
1275 Main Street 


Waltham, MA 02154 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST® or visit 


the BayBank office nearest you. (617) 891-1945 


FAX (617) 647-4473 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 


A Full Service Printer 
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Why Call Us? 


Your home may be your largest 
single investment. If you are 
planning to sell or buy real estate, 
you deserve personal service and 
attention. 


That is what Country Holdings, 
Inc. is all about. 


Country Holdings is a small, 
independent, total service real 
estate office, locally owned and 
Staffed by your neighbors. 


In this time of virtual technology, 
Country Holdings integrates the 


You are important to us and we are 
here to serve you. Please allow us 
the opportunity to assist you in the 
following areas: 

° Marketing Plans and 
Strategies for Sale or — 
Acquisition 

° Investment Opportunities in 
Commercial and Residential 
Properties 

° Land Development 

° Rental Opportunities 


Country Holdings specializes in 
our home towns, which include: 


immediate network and Acton Bolton 
communications resources of the Concord Harvard 
90's, while providing personal Lexington Lincoln 
attention...to assure YOUR personal Stow Sudbury 
satisfaction. : Wayland Weston 
oes 
COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC 
Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Louise Krammer 
Ginny Niles 


Mary Ann Keay 


Joan Montryn 617-259-9133 
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Concord 
Blanket 


Concord's history and charm, 
her legendary literary and 
revolutionary landmarks are 
captured in our exclusive 


Concord Blanket. _—- amy) ‘. @ 


A generous 50"x 66", the lively i 

100% cotton blanket was created — 

exclusively for Cooleys Marco 

Polo of Concord and Wellesley. 

Available in Concord Blue and 

Natural. 

$55 ea. Sends Apel 
2 for $99 ‘ “i 


Concord Blanket features Walden Pond, Thoreau's Cabin, North Bridge, Old Manse, Orchard 
House, Emerson House, The Wayside, The School of Philosophy, First Parish Church, Paul 
Revere, the Minutemen and Red Coats along with the famous Concord Lantern, Concord Grape 
and a Native American turtle button motif symbolizing the founding of Concord. Scroll border 
and willow motifs taken from rubbings made in Hill and Sleepy Hollow Burying Grounds. 


CONCORD WELLESLEY 

9 Walden Street 84 Central Street 
Concord, MA 01742 Wellesley. MA 02181 
(508)369-3692 (617)237-1210 


Mon.- Sat. 9:30-5 
Thurs. to 8 
Sun. 12-5 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLc 13 CHARGE. Pe | ee 
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Prompt 
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& Courteous Auto Care 


Full Service 


Gas & diesel Service 
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Vv DESIGN SPRING GIFTS 

ty : 

x WEDDING BOXES BY LYNN DUNBRACK 
4 UNUSUAL CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 
"4 


Xo PAINTED MIRRORS AND FRAMES 


x ig WOODEN BOWLS BY DAVID LANCASTER 

\ HAND-PAINTED TABLE LINENS & FLOOR CLOTHS 
{) FASHIONS FOR HOME AND HER 

ww - ; 

\ y) 9:30 - 5:30 

S ? MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 

4 Y) | |}O COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, CONCORD, MA O1742 
AY (508)369-0252 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes artic 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
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Dear Readers, 

We are pleased to welcome Mary Mecsas to our 
staff as business manager. Twenty years ago Betty and 
Mary were girl scout leaders when they had daughters in 
the same troop. 

Instead of concentrating on town affairs as in the 
last issue, we have feature articles running from salaman- 
ders to jazz. And we have our regular columns from The 


Library Bookie (reference librarian Jeanne Bracken) and ~ 


etymologist Charlie Kindleberger . Linda Hawes, PR 
person at the High School, provided material for the 
article about the White House, the preschool on the L-S 
campus. Linda gives us articles written by students and 
staff several times a year. Betty has also had editorial 
help from Kathy Hoben, Palmer Faran, and Mary Ann 
Hales, to mention a few. Just thought you would like to 
know who makes this all possible. 

The cover photo was taken in March by Lincoln 
photographer Joe Sussman who was at Sheep Shearing 
Day at Codman Farm with his wife and niece, the young 
girl in the picture. 

Planting is going on all over Lincoln. Can anyone 
tell me what (or is it who) is eating my pansies? 

Summer is on its way! 
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Caring, Professional, Quality Service 
Our philosophy, and our success since 1989 


e Residential “Top-to-bottom” cleaning 
The solution for those who need an extra hand! Ceilings to floors, room-by-room, 
front-to-back. This high quality cleaning service is completed to your standards, 
schedule and frequency. 


e New Construction/Post-Remodeling cleaning 
Total preparation for prospective buyer viewing or for owner occupancy. Free 
cleaning - basements/garages. 


e Commerce & Industry - Special Services 
We enhance your facility’s image. Quality cleaning from the “executive suite to 
the factory floor”, including carpets ,windows and total floor rejuvenation. 


e Real Estate Market Preparation Services 
When preparing to sell your home, we will assist in making it immaculate, clutter- 
free, and inviting to the prospective buyer. 


e “Ready to Move in” Services 
When about to move into your new home, we will do “attic-to-basement” 
cleaning, assist you with packing, unpacking and organize closets, drawers and 
cabinets. 


© “Be a Guest at Your Own Party” Services 
Our professional team will make your occasion “stress-free and enjoyable”. 


For your security, protection, and peace of mind 
We are bonded, insured and provide 100 % work-team supervision. 


Proof of Quality 


Current, multiple references available for all categories 


P.O. Box 143, Lowell, MA 01853-0143 ¢ Tel: 508/452-1750 © Fax: 508/937-2053 © Beeper: 508/629-6140 
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David, the Butterfly 


The following article is a speech delivered by Crawley 
Cooper at the Weathervane Dedication on April 30, 
1996 at the Lincoln Public Schools. Mr. Cooper 
suggests that we name the Butterfly David. We print 
this for all of you who were unable to attend the 
ceremony and we hope you, too, will say "Hi, David" 
as you pass by the butterfly on the school grounds. 


by Crawley Cooper 


OK, now, tell me the truth. Am I a little 
boy? Do I look like a child? NO, not with this 
balding head, gray hair and pot belly! You know 
better than that don’t you. It’s my job to try to be 
a grownup, an adult. But, I’ll tell you a secret.... 
There’s a bit of a little boy left in me, and if the 
truth be known, there’s a little child in every grown- 
up. 
| Many buildings, especially buildings like fire 
stations, and schools, contain symbols left over from 
their former selves, their history - the child they 
used to be. One of those symbols is a weathervane, 
ust like the one up there on the bell tower. In fact, 
the bell tower itself is a symbol of an earlier time. 
Today, the bell tower and the weathervane serve little 
functional purpose. Do you kneed to know which 
way the wind is blowing up there at the top of the 
‘ower? Of course not. You watch the weatherman 
on television. Before radio and television, towers on 
duildings used to be very important in order to see 
treat distances, to know when someone was coming, 
2specially an enemy, or to be seen, and for sending 
signals, Today, the bell tower and the weathervane 
ire still important in a different way. They are a 
jymbol of our heritage, our former way of life. And 
fat i is very important indeed. 

Now, you all know this particular weather- 
vane is unique — just like each of you is unique. A 
pecial weathervane only for the Lincoln schools. 
*unding for its construction was a gift provided by a 
fnerous donor who has chosen to remain anony- 
fous. That means it’s a secret. Only the person 
‘ving the gift knows the giver. I don’t even know! 
vhat is a very grown-up way of giving. The donor 
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does not want to be recognized, but wishes to give 
enjoyment to the whole town. 

This weathervane design is the result of a 
competition. There were thirty-three entries submit- 
ted by Hartwell, Smith, and Brooks students. There 
was great variety among the entries, each one 
attempting to express something important about our 
town. After careful consideration and discussion, the 
six judges (all of them children in adult bodies) chose 
Charlie Hopkins’ terrific design to symbolize the 
Lincoln schools for a number of reasons: 
ile A flying-in-air figure is quite appropriate for 

a weathervane. This figure is majestically 

poised in flight. 


2: The butterfly represents a stage of growth, 
just as schools do. 
3: The butterfly is a beautiful and free life 


form in a rural atmosphere, where it moves 

purposefully to seek nourishment from many 

different sources, just as students must, in 

pursuit of daily intellectual provisions. 
4. Like our students, butterflies vary greatly in 

appearance. 

For me, this special butterfly is a symbol for 
a wonderful man-child named David who lived here 
in town, went to school here, worked hard to make 
Lincoln a very special place, and who left us while 
this building project was being completed. Every 
unique creature in this world should have a name. 
My name for this marvelous butterfly is David, for 
the memory of that little boy who grew tall in 
Lincoln serving his neighbors so well. He loved 
Lincoln and we loved him. Say hello to David way 
up there at the top! a 
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garden 
collections 


If you want quality - you will notice it immediately 
If you seek the unysual - we will attract you 
If you are unsure - we will help you 
Our specialty is being there 
We are not hard to find 


a full service garden center & more for 


the uncommon gardener 


1625 Sudbury Road, Concord / located off Rt 117 at Nine Acre Corner 


(508) 371-1534 
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Yesterday, my M.D. daughter Wendy showed 


me a headless carcass (of what she thought was a 
_ raccoon) on the front lawn. We both got busy around 
_whether or not the critter was rabid and if the dogs 
and I should get rabies shots. I gingerly dropped the 
_ body in a plastic bag. 
_ Wendy asked if the body had felt warm or cold, limp 


Later, as an afterthought, 


or firm, and in what sequence. "It could be important," 
she explained, "in determining the time of death - how 


fresh the virus was before you put on the rubber 
_ gloves." Somehow I couldn’t bring myself to reexamine 
_ the animal. Instead I called the veterinarian to arrange 


for the dogs to be examined and bathed the next day. 
Last night, this a.m., I flashed back to my 


husband Murray’s death. Wendy had arrived at the 


hospital before I. She took me into his room and 
suggested I feel the warmth draining from his neck. 
With difficulty, I did, and was faintly reassured there 
was some warmth - not like the time my stepmother 


_ insisted I feel my father’s brow as he lay in the funeral 


home just prior to his burial. He’d felt cold and unreal 
like clammy rubber, despite her claims that he was still 
warm. 

This a.m., I’m reminded of my cool practical 
decision to have the dogs bathed while at the veterinar- 
ian’s as I did the morning after Murray’s death because 


_ we'd be having a funeral. 


I think back with longing. Why didn’t I hug or 


_ kiss Murray to extract that last bit of life/warmth as he 
_ lay there? 


And I’m reminded of Richie’s death and the 


unexpected surge of despair I felt a year or so later 
_when Murray and I were travelling along the Pacific 


Palisades. We were going to stop for lunch at a little 


'Testaurant perched on a cliff overlooking a stormy sea 


pounding the rocks below. I’d suddenly started crying 
and we left the restaurant. As I look back, I recall the 
buildup to that event, i.e., driving into that town, we 
Passed a sign that said, "Playa ....". Then I noticed a 
diver stretched out on a sidewalk being observed by a 
couple of young men. I couldn’t tell if he was just 
resting or had been plucked from the raging ocean 
below us. But suddenly, it all added up and I started 
bellowing for my lost son - drowned while on a scuba 
diving expedition off the coast of Bonaire - "Playa 
Chikitu.". His body was never recovered. 


I’m such a coward! I’ve just put off the day of 
reckoning - now bearing two losses folded into one. Why 


didn’t I hug and kiss Murray goodbye when I could have? 


' Listening to a program on Channel Five’s 
"Chronicle" recently on the mortuary business, I flinched 
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“Musings on Dogs and Grief 


| by Patricia Horwitz 


as I heard that standard caskets for Jews are made of 
wood with no metal fasteners, with holes in the bottom 
to hasten decomposition. 


Why would I want to do that to Murray? 


| I had agreed to that manner of burial out of 
respect for Murray’s brother. Personally, I would have 
chosen cremation as did my mother. But consistent 
with my saving instincts and inability to let go of 
anything or anybody, I agreed to Len’s request. But to 
HASTEN letting go by inviting decay didn’t feel right. 


As I drove my dogs to the veterinarian’s today, . 


I considered how I’d dispose of the critter enclosed in 
the plastic bag. But my thoughts returned to a day, 
years ago, when Murray phoned me at work to tell me 
our cat, Vreemd, had keeled over with some kind of 
attack. What should he do? "Call the vet," I respond- 
ed briefly. I remember Vreemd (Dutch for strange) 
who had appeared on our doorstep with a younger 
male cat when we moved into our house ten or fifteen 
years earlier. Ageless, Vreemd out survived litters of 
deformed kittens and epidemics of distemper. She 
loved to sit on the radiator by the kitchen table where 
Murray often prepared his lecture notes for class. 
Regularly, as Murray set his work out on the table, she 
would circle round and round, purring loudly until she 
settled down in the middle of the pile of papers. 
Murray was tolerant of this routine, knowing this was 
the cat’s way of getting his attention, and some stroking 
before he gently moved her off the papers. 

I got another call from Murray, that day of the 
cat, shortly after the first. "I think Vreemd just died," 
he said. I replied briefly with minor annoyance at 
being bothered at work again. "Then don’t call the vet, 
then!" When I returned home from work that day, I 
asked what he’d done with the cat. "Out back by the 
stonewall," he indicated. 

Today after I returned from the veterinarian’s 
with my newly washed and clipped dogs, I looked for 
the stone wall where Vreemd had been buried so I 
could inter the current beastie. I couldn’t find the wall 
along with the cat; it was buried under ten years of 
unraked leaves. 


Why couldn't I, for once, have responded to my 
rational problem-solving husband’s unusual show of 
affection when he called to say the cat died? I thought 
my cryptic retort was so clever but I should have acknowl- 
edged his loss with at least a "How sad." 

And why now must I be the one left behind to 
do all the grieving? As my mother-in-law used to say to 
her husband, when they were both well into their nineties, 
"Let me go first, Benchela. I don’t want to be second." 

I don’t want to be second either, Murray. 
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There’s a "Spring" in our step... 


LINCOLN Tasteful yet spectacular Manse will 
be finished-- and sold-- soon! Hurry! $2,250,000 


SOLD FOR FULL PRICE 
IN 12 DAYS! 


LINCOLN A fabulous English Country House! 
6 estate acres alongside Farrar Pond. $1,595,000 


3 e Be ee PS 
= seh ot Beh ie? 


ESTON Framing begun on Country Colonial 
with uninterrupted views over 14 acres! $887,000 


LINCOLN Great potential in this 'Main Street" 
Colonial! 7 acres & conservation land! $499,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 


Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate ; 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice © 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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and 53%* of Lincoln SOLDs in our corner! 


LINCOLN 13 room California Contemp perfect ‘ 
for family & entertaining! Indoor pool! $849,000 — 


Seen g emcees 


LINCOLN Four bedroom Colonial has ingenious 
room-use options, easy expansion space! $849,000 


LINCOLN ) Deeded access to Farrar Pond (rails 
& boating! Cute Contemp, 3 bedrooms. $395,000 


ae 


LINCOLN Lincoln Ridge end-unit offers luxu- 
rious, carefree country living! 8 rooms. $395,000 


ip y yy 7 * SOURCE: Greater Boston Real Estate Board’s 

LINCOLN 2 bedroom Battle Road Farm condo MLS-1. Our truth-in-advertising policy makes 

a real find! Like new with many extras! $189,000 available to you the raw data from which such 
sales statistics arise. Just call! 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group/ oar In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 


West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333 


617-259-9000 


617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 


“Something “Special 
for 
WEDDINGS 


a HAND - MADE 
Res] POTTERN fonn NERIMONT 


Sie, , Eee EUs Gals 
j COOKWARE FromFeANa 


ace VIKING TEAPOTS 
Ayo AWN CHINA 


arco MUCH MOLE 
“Something “Special 
THE NIALL AD DI NCaournie= pesiiom) 


Linicolp ROACH EI HiGEer eta 1F< 
(G11) 259 -oS4y 
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| NEW PROPERTY | 
: OR 
IOLD UNFAMILIAR} 
| GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


Mont Poe phinlia 
<v", Af “ os See ne 
a > 


| GARDEN WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


by Geoff McGean 


After months of planning and organizing, it seemed that we 
would all be ready for the annual migration of salamanders on 
the first warm, rainy night in March. The signs were ready, the 
volunteers organized and the press ready to photograph the 
first salamander that dared cross a Lincoln street. However, 
living in New England one should know never to count on the 
weather to be predictable. As it happened, March was 
unusually cold and dry, except when it snowed--certainly not 
salamander migration weather. So some of us surmised that 
the salamanders might have to migrate later this year (i.e. early 
April). It always rains in April! Of course we all know what 
aappened—two major snow storms. Unless the salamanders 
aad snow shoes, there was no possibility they could migrate. 
So what happened to all the salamanders? Nobody really 
cnows and we are all still looking for answers, but here is one 
heory based on some of our observations. We did have a few 
yrief rain showers in March, mostly late at night and it is likely 
hat some salamanders made a run (actually a slow slither) to 
heir vernal pools. The rain very late at night, although brief, 
ame actually at a fortuitous time for salamanders that needed 
0 cross roads (less chance of being squished by a car) but it 
was not so good for those of us who wanted to assist or 
otherwise see the migration. Other salamanders may have 
Naited for more ideal (a soaking, warm rain) conditions. 
dowever, the rain just did not occur and as it got later into 
April, it became too late for some of the salamanders to 
‘uccessfully migrate to their vernal pools. The salamander’s 
eproductive life cycle is totally related to the fact that vernal 
he dry up in the summer. Salamanders must lay their eggs 
‘mMasses) early (usually March) in order for enough time to 
dass for the eggs to hatch (approximately 6 weeks). The 
alamander larvae then grow into juvenile _ stage 
approximately 2 months) before the pools disappear. If the 
)0ols dry up before the salamander larvae have shed their gills 
nd are able to live out of water, they obviously will not 
urvive. 

_So what can we now observe in vernal pools around 
incoln? For the most part, very few salamander egg masses 
ompared to previous years. Small numbers of egg masses 
yobably mean low numbers of salamander actually migrated 
) their vernal pools. In addition, the unusually cold water in 
ie pools may not have been conducive to reproductive 
uecess. The wood frogs, which usually migrate at the same 
me as salamanders, seem to have been a little more successful 
ased on observations of some vernal pools with healthy 
umbers of wood frog egg masses. The wood frog’s success 
lay be partially facilitated by their ability to move much 
uicker to their vernal pools, even during a very brief rain 


storm, and because, amazingly, some frogs migrated during at 
least one of the snow storms in March. 

What have some of us been reminded of after months of 
planning for the salamander migration? Nature is indeed 
unpredictable and as much planning as we like to think we can 
do, it is still ultimately out of our control. For all the 
volunteers (over 130) who signed up to help with the road 
closures and migration, we apologize that most of you did not 
get to see or help any salamanders this year. We thank you 
very much though for your support and enthusiasm and remind 
you to still drive very carefully on any rainy night in May and 
June because many amphibians (mostly frogs) may still be out 
trying to cross roads to get to vernal pools and ponds. We 
hope that you will not be discouraged by the lack of a 
salamander migration this year, but instead will give us and the 
salamanders even more support next year when the annual rite 
of spring occurs on that predictable, first warm, rainy night in 
March! ® 


MEET THE AUTHOR 
Wednesday, May 29 
7:30 PM 


(speaking at the Weston Library) 
Bill Martin, Annapolis 


Saturday, June 29 
4pm-6pm 
David Treadway, Dead Reckoning 
(a therapist confronts his own grief) 
at Dragon Books 


SN) 

‘DR C Wy 
. V/V — 
BOOKS GY LR 


’ 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 
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De \ Vol fe Real Estate | 
NEW ENGLAND : ) | 
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FABULOUS VIEWS-FARRAR POND: Easy living FRENCH TOUCH! Custom 3,000 sq ft. Four — 


in sophisticated 9 room Condo. Enjoy large BR's; newer Oak kitchen; large 1 
basking on the deck; tennis; hiking. No two story foyer; library with FP; even ' 
worry, no work. Beautiful end unit with a small pond. 3+ acres. Come hear the f 
garage, $419.000... Claire Mount 863-5865 quiet. mid $500s. Claire Mount 863-5865 | 

i 


TRAVEL 


GREEK ISLES CRUISETOUR 
9 DAY CRUISETOUR ABOARD THE AEGEAN | 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION ABOARD THE AEGEAN 1 ON A NINE DAY 
CRUISETOUR. BEGIN WITH TWO NIGHTS IN ATHENS, FOLLOWED BY A 
WONDERFUL FIVE NIGHT CRUISE TO SANTORINI, HERAKLION, RHODES AND 
KUSADASI INCLUDING EPHESUS. 


$1995.00 PER PERSON, DOUBLE OCCUPANCY, INCLUDES ROUND TRIP AIR 
FROM BOSTON, FIVE SPECTACULAR DAYS AT SEA, AND TWO NIGHTS AT THE 
FOUR-STAR INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL, IN ATHENS. 

DEPARTURES DATES FROM JUNE 8TH THRU AUGUST 25TH..... 


CALL, OR COME IN FOR MORE INFORMATION 
LINCOLN TRAVEL THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION LINCOLN, MA 617 259-3100 
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I Like Jazz 


by Bill Poisson | 


I Like Jazz... 


| That was the title of an LP record used by an oil 
company as a promotional tool after World War II. It 
_cost a dollar, and included, among some other previously 
unissued gems, sides, by Bix, Louis, Bessie Smith, BG, 
Duke and Turk Murphy, the last quite fresh in my mind, 
because I had stumbled onto his band in San Francisco 
when I returned from the southwest Pacific. Let me say 
_that when I heard the honest, real jazz of Turk’s band, I 
finally realized that I was back in home country. I’m 
aware that many of the readers of The Lincoln Review 
_won’t understand the depth of my feeling, that night in 
1945. Lovers of jazz then were, and still are, a very small 
“minority. Let me see whether I can explain myself better.. 
Jazz began before the turn of the century in New 
Orleans, and its players were mostly blacks, with a few 
‘Creoles. About the same time, ragtime, a way of playing 
the piano, emerged, further up the Mississippi. It is 
| generally agreed that jazz musicians, notably Jellyroll 
Morton, took the syncopation they heard in rags and 
melded it into the style they preferred. Scott Joplin, 
James Scott and Joseph Lamb were foremost among 
Tagtime composers whose works were familiar to the 
| players of parlor pianos from about 1800 to 1915. 
Another path was trod by itinerant black musicians who 
played and sang songs they called "the blues" throughout 
the South, after Emancipation. These people frequently 
accompanied themselves on banjo, an instrument of 
African origin. Mostly in 12-bar, "aab" form, the blues 
‘have become assimilated into the jazz tradition, along 
with ragtime, primarily for dancing. 

| After World War I, which had led to the exodus 
of jazzmen from New Orleans, first to Chicago, and then 
‘elsewhere, the advent of radio resulted in jazz being 
heard by more people than ever. During the twenties 
and thirties, remote broadcasts by hotel bands stimulated 
the issue of phonograph records of dance music, much of 
it introducing jazz to the public at large. Victor and 
Columbia saw the formation of competitive record 
Pompanies such as Gennett, Paramount, OKeh, Vocalion 
and others, who placed more emphasis on jazz. 


| Then Benny Goodman, with the crucial aid of 
'killer-diller" arrangements by ex-band leader Fletcher 
Henderson, and Count Basie, and their cohorts, kicked 
off the Swing Era. But even before the disruptions of 
World War II, "bebop," called by Louis Armstrong "the 
modern malice," led by Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker, 
ind others, gave many black musicians a way of showing 
jheir contempt for "Uncle Tom" music - which is what 
hey called traditional jazz. What they failed to recognize 
\Was the fact that the kind of music they scorned was 


| copyright 1996 Bill Poisson 
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originally played by blacks FOR blacks. It was truly 
unfortunate that it was soon commercialized and cheap- 
ened by black bands and white bands alike, playing for 
white audiences. But that’s usually the way the world 
works, isn’t it? This had no effect on the quality and 
intrinsic worth of traditional jazz played by dedicated 
instrumentalists. 

Selective Service, which gave all eligible males a 
number, riddled the personnel of most bands, black and 
white, and the Musicians’ Union, in the person of its 
president, James Petrillo, and then the ASCAP (Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers) 
banned recording and the use of much of the library of 
popular music, for an extended period in the forties. 
These restrictions led to the expansion of vocal groups, 
which persisted after the earlier problems had been 
settled. In the fifties, the sudden popularity of Elvis, and 
the Beatles, signaled changes in public taste exemplified 
by rock & roll, involving much "coveting" and outright 
theft of the work of black artists. This was a deadly 
development for jazz. The validity of Gresham’s Law: 
"Bad money drives out good," proved to be applicable to 
popular music. 

Drummers forget the right way to hold their 
sticks: guitar makers discovered the microphone and the 
amplifier, and self-styled lyricists gave birth to senseless 


- gibberish songs such as "Sha nah nah, nana nah...” et seq. 


Millions of kids, with more money than they ever had 
before, supported a class of performers more interested 
in drugs, sex and booze than in anything else. On the 
jazz side, something called "free jazz" became the thing to 
do, and traditional jazz musicians became familiar with 
"miss-meal cramps" as clubs and dance halls closed right 
and left. 

However, collectively improvised jazz, in the New 
Orleans tradition, was too vigorous to simply curl up and 
die. Turk Murphy’s band and many other jazz bands kept 
on playing; after Turk’s untimely death, his men kept on. 
Other localities around the country (and the world) made 
righteous rhythm heard. Locally, for more than twenty- 
five years now, the New Black Eagles, Kay Smith’s 
Paramount Jazz Band, and others, are ample proof that 
traditional jazz is anything but dead. 

Many musicians refused to go along with bop, and 
other forms of so-called "progressive" music. They have 
kept trad jazz alive, and they have been joined by thou- 
sands of younger people worldwide who have heard real 
jazz and discovered in themselves a talent for playing it. 
Research under way at a Boston hospital indicates that 
there are structural differences in some people’s brains, 
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GM FLORENTINE ~ 


‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° : 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 
* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 


The 
Cotton 
3 Spice Grain § 
Fashions for 
Men, Woncn 
and Children 


@ BEAUTY + COLOR © 


* NATURAL COSMETICS * 
* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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which account for "perfect pitch," an advantage to 
musicians if their training starts early enough. Perhaps 
this tells us why some people like jazz, and some can 
improvise with great facility. 

Many bands, formed by talented people, have 
recorded; in America, a leading participant is "Stomp 
Off" Records of York PA; another is "Jazzology" in New 
Orleans, and to an extent, "Rounder Records," in nearby 
Cambridge. Another factor, which has grown enormous- 
ly, is the literature of jazz. Beginning in the thirties with 
Robert Goffin’s "Aux Frontieres du Jazz" published in 
Belgium, and Yale professor Marshall Stearns’ "The Story 
of Jazz," and "Jazzmen" by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. and 
Charles Edward Smith, which I came upon through the 
good offices of a literature program conducted by our 

Armed Forces while overseas. Today, the jazz literature 
includes thousands of titles - some of them in the Lincoln 
Library. 

| Periodicals like "Downbeat," the "Record Chang- 
er," and "Storyville" first appeared in the thirties and 

| forties - today we have the "Mississippi Rag," "Cadence," 

"Coda," and many others to keep jazz lovers up to date 

on what’s happening, who’s where, vital statistics, record 
reviews and other items of interest to jazzophiles. 

| Hundreds of weekend jazz festivals are staged 

every year in this country, in Canada and in places like 

Australia, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Germany. 

The Netherlands, Scandinavia, Russia, Japan, to single 

out only the more prominent. Another encouraging sign 
is the presence of increasing numbers of younger musi- 

‘cians in trad bands, and more young people cheering 

them on in their regular venues and at festivals. There 
is Ow a movement going on in high schools, particularly 
on the West Coast, to provide opportunity and instruction 
for budding traditionalists - about twenty-five youth 
bands appear at the Sacramento Jazz Festival every year. 

They often include young girls and boys barely in their 

teens. A product of this activity, Robert Barics, is in his 
twenties. He plays an Albert system clarinet, and toured 
with Wynton Marsalis, a couple of seasons back. When 

I first heard him, I was reminded of the great Johnny 

Dodds, but it became clear that he is adding his own 

personal style to the genre. 

Much of the classic jazz that I would have almost 

killed for when I began "collecting hot," is now preserved 
0M Compact discs, even the old acoustic 76 rpm record 
performances come through beautifully on a modern 
stereo system. Here in Lincoln, a group of aficionados 
gather at the Library every few weeks (except in summer) 

‘0 listen to programs of jazz music on records, hosted by 

*ne or another of the buffs in the group. 

At the end of May every year, this group, Classic 

[azz at Lincoln Library (CJALL), presents a live perfor- 

nance featuring one of the jazz bands that we are 

Ortunate to have in the Boston area. This time it will be 

he Yankee Rhythm Kings at the Stone Church, on the 

Mth of May 1996. There is no charge, and all are 

velcome. 


ome on and hear! 


FABRIC ART 
by 


Dilla Gooch Tingley 


ART IN THE HEART OF MAYNARD 
G7 IAAINGS TREE, 
MAYNARD 


DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
LINCOLN 


THE CRAFTY YANKEE 
LEXINGTON 


WAYLAND DEPOT 
WAYLAND 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE | 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies LINCOLN - Contemporary, one-level, 4- 

Faith Russ home w/style and sophistication. Large, dram: 
: . south facing LR, elegant foyer, DR w/Fre 

Diana Smith doors leading to naturalized garden space. Priv 

Lois Tetreault Master bedroom wing..... ( 


$495, 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 

Manager 
| . LINCOLN - View the sunsets from this 
Dp 2 bedroom, 3 bath Contemporary sited on a woo 
knoll. Brick fireplaces grace both living room 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES country kitchen. Valley Pond just footsteps av 
Marketing the World’s Walk to commuter.train. ........000 $569,! 

Finest Real Estate 
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Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


‘OLN - Skylit, 4000 sq. ft. Contemporary LINCOLN - Unique, pond-view, 3500 square foot 


with 4 bedrooms, 2 full and 2 half baths. Contemporary w/skylit vaulted ceilings in living 
hardwood, wall-to-wall, air conditioning, room and family room. Beautifully landscaped 
2d ceilings, 1° floor family room, finished grounds, every amenity. Exceptional quality and 


inent plus 3-car garage........... $615,000 sophisticated livin 


A uy aS 


g at Oak Meadow . . . $735,000 


ZOLN - 3500 square foot 3-level Deck House LINCOLN - Outstanding local landmark! 12 acres | 
bedrooms include a Master with sitting of sweeping lawns surround this elegant historic 
Walk-out family room to private wooded Italian villa in beautiful condition. Pool, tennis 
Recent kitchen and roof. Easy access to court, barn with apartment, studio, 3 stalls and a 
Mere and tat =. we. ee hes $649,000 paddock. Enchanting setting!....... $3,000,000 
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yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 
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Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


sandwiches... gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


EXCAVATING _i 


ONELAN'S uNpGRoND 
FUEL TANKS j 

: was SUPERMARKETS S=asamam 
| REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS ' 

' 

Donelan’s is blooming ven Sim 

with flowers and plants 

D&S CONTRACTING 

Lincoln Station, Lincoln 617-899-9302 Waltham 4 

Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm PUECERIOAUA EY 01 

| ' 

Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm | 
Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 


and Pepperell 


Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 1 
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| The White House Preschool 


by Betty Smith 


Tucked in the side of the L-S campus, down by 
the hard tennis courts, is the White House preschool. 
Currently the school is celebrating twenty-five years of 
existence and is mighty proud of it. 

Why a pre-school on a high school campus? The 
_ simple answer is that it serves as a laboratory for high 
school students enrolled in child development classes. 
Housed in this "white" building at the corner of Concord 
and Sudbury Roads in Sudbury is the preschool. The high 
school students go over to the school and serve as teacher 
assistants. 

Michelle Roderick, who has been director since 
1987, explained "Many of our students go into early 
childhood education in college. Also, Betty, they learn 
some parenting skills here." Michelle’s mother was a pre- 
School teacher and at one point ran a preschool in their 
home. Michelle’s husband teaches at L-S and they are 
both interested in Morris Dancing. 

In the summer the White House building which 
belongs to the Town of Sudbury is used by the Recreation 
Department. The high school building houses a daycare 
_ center which is run privately and the students who work 

there get paid. 
| Currently three high school students in the 
program were preschoolers at White House. Emile 
_ Hurstak who is now a teacher assistant was a preschooler 
there in 1985. Also Michael and Susan Gross a year ago 
enrolled in the Child Development class and returned as 
assistants to the White House approximately eleven years 
after they graduated from the preschool. The Gross 
children feel that the hands-on experience has shown 
_ them how to care for future children, understand devel- 
Opmental patterns, and possibly paves the way for one 
_ day working in human services. Michael while being an 
_ assistant became aware of how the children are being 
| Prepared for school and how quickly they learn. He also 
commented that the child development class aids in 
| babysitting as well as understanding siblings. 
As for Susan she comments that "The room looks 
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a lot smaller to me now. I thought when we all sat at 
circle time it was a huge circle. Now the children seem 
so small. I see they don’t take up that much room. The 
little reading cubby seemed so high up to me. I see its 
only two steps now." 

This academic year thirty-seven students have 
enrolled. The way the program currently works is that 
over a two-week course, high school students meet for 
three class periods as a group with Linda Jackson who 
has been the Child Development teacher since 199]. In 
addition, the students are required to work three class 
periods at the White House preschool. They assist the 
preschool teachers who are Linda Jackson, Cindy Sala- 
mone, and Michelle Roderick, the Director. Before the 
White House started high school students in the child 
development program observed in preschools off campus. 
To have a preschool set up right on campus is ideal. 

This school was established in 1971 with the 
assistance of funds from the Massachusetts Department 
of Education. At that time Katie Barton was head of the 
child development program and she appointed Lincoln’s 
Jane Young as director of the White House. Three 
groups of pre-school children ages 3, 4, and 5 attend the 
school. Currently in Fall 1996, there are openings for 3 
and 4 year olds. The person to contact for more informa- 
tion is Michelle Roderick on 1-508-443-3793. 

The philosophy of the school is to provide a 
warm, safe and developmentally appropriate environment 
for preschoolers. Children have play space and play 
equipment, but most importantly playmates. Individuality 
is nurtured and each child is encouraged to try a variety 
of activities, including singing, stories, art work, and 
outdoor play. What I noticed was the calm environment. 
There was plenty of space for children to play. The day 
I visited about ten children were playing outside on the 
playground before they came in for circle time where the 
monthly calendar and the weather were discussed. No 
students go all day. Sixteen is the maximum in the 
morning and ten in the afternoon. 
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POEMS BY BZ GARRISON 


Duck Pond I 


Like a soft hum of primal music 
Forever flowing in my veins 
This spirit pond lies, 
Black as polished stone, 
Snake green, 
And blue, oh blue! 
Silk blue, like atmosphere. 


Here in this harmony 
Between air and water, 
I do not know what I breathe 
My body, white, transparent. 
Sends sun rays 
Endless shafts 
Layering down and down. 


I am the Sun! 

This is my Sky! 

What power in my hands to move 
This power holding me! 


Quiet below its rippled skin 

Clear as a baby’s eye, 

A mystery still untouched, unentered. 
Sweetest of ponds, 
Sacred place, 

Your soul and mine speak greetings! 


Glittering water, mother, friend, 
Why has this secret so long 
Escaped me? 
September 1985 
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Duck Pond II 


It is not there at night. 
Dissolving in palpable mists 
It becomes one 
with the air, 
the sky, 
the stars. 
All night it carries on 
its secret communing, 
luminously silent. 


I have no feet! 
only owl’s wings. 
I am wrapped in night, 
When morning lifts the mists 
slowly slowly, 
Not wanting to disturb the rites, 
The foggy ghosts rise, 
separate, 
and flow away 
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Wispy column stirred 
by an uncertain breeze. 


The last layers hover, fading, 

Still guarding their night host 
and vanish 

They will be back. 


Color returns. 
The wind stirs. 
September 1985 
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Duck Pond III 


The Marsh at Dawn 


Yellow Light catching the dew, 
catching every vein of every leaf 
... motionless... 


Drowsy from the experience of night, 
Reeds stand washed, shined by dew, 
light-filled, dripping, 
golden and cool. 
Mists float up, gathering the mysteries, 
Collecting the colorless ghosts 
from all the secret places 
in the grassy depths. 


Slung across reeds and bushes, 
Spider webs, ornate and stately structures 
drip with heavy elegance, 
Their black architects sit proudly in their keeps 
Silhouetted queens bejewel the world 
with deadly warnings. 


Then beyond... 
In the dark pines opening to light. 
I spot the owl - 
puffed for the night. 
horn feathers flat, 
yellow claws hidden in fluff, 
huge eyes watching me. 
I stand as still as he, 
Our time together, seconds in the dawn 


Painted on his branch 
He is enormous, fearsomely alive 
His place in the world quite manifest. 
Indifferent unafraid, majestic, 
he stares at me - 
the passing guest - 
Then with screeches, 
He commands his hidden mate and disappears, 
into the opening trees 
into his quiet place, 
Until the woods are his again. 
Duck Pond III 1985 : 
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THE REEDS 
By Shari Solomon 


Summer, reeds grow tall 
Winter, snow comes, flattens all 
Spring back pretty reeds 
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SAVOR THE SALT 
By Katherine Hoben 


I could follow the ocean, 
coast the current ride the waves, 
far from this safe beach 
where I lie with you 
wrapped in a worn life. 


Hold me, and watch the sea; 
the tide, embracing the rocks 
and sand it stranded, 
abandoned to the sun. 


Pll take my last breath 
between the sea gull’s cry 
and the fog horn’s bay, 
while evening spreads 
and the winds wind down. 
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Glasste Pamlmng & Contractmg 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


OOO 
SRK 


& Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
# Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters 

* Roofing 

© Plastering 

« Sun Decks 

Carpentry 


XD 


Sg, 
DX 


x 
ORO OOON 


e. 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


EOE 


OY 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer SS 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


eSB 


WT 
AS 


LOO, 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


617-259-8717 


Ogilvie's 


It'senot. Just our quality produccsa, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
Sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
PLOGUCtSE ; 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 

Ogilvie's Ses eres e128, 

SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help tease Ee Aemrieenenes 
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It's a Jungle Out (T)here 
by Neil Feinberg 


Many people have approached me recently and 
asked, "Neil, what do you do with your time 
when you're not opposing overrides?". Sadly, 

‘not much. And I fear that my opposition to 

overrides will keep me from receiving any 
further invitations to fancy cocktail parties with 
notables like the Mayor of Lincoln, England 
..not that I'm ever invited anyway. 


But it doesn't matter because I live a simple life 
devoted to my primary avocation: trapping all 
manner of pesky wild animal life on my 

property and getting rid of them!! 


Asan urban person, born and bred, I didn't 
tealize what I was in for when I bought my 
home and moved to Lincoln from the North 
End 13 years ago. As a lifetime, committed 
urban dweller, the only wild animals I was 
familiar with were pigeons and rats. 


| 
. 


I knew that purchasing a home in the "country" 
: meant that I would be making a commitment to 
‘mowing a lawn in the summer and that there 
bom be other unspecified chores in the yard. 
But as I viewed the property I was 
contemplating purchasing, my thoughts were 
mostly of enjoying the summer while lying on a 
chaise lounge in my yard, sipping mint juleps 
and feeling the warm breezes drift past me. 


co Racoons and Groundhogs, Oh 
y! 
Little did I imagine that I would be managing a 
wildlife refuge where all the wildlife want to get 
into my house!! The most recent pesky critters 
are the squirrels. A team of terrorist squirrels 
have been laying siege to my accessory 
apartment, gnawing through wood and plaster 
tO get into that unit. 
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Grey ones and red ones scamper through the drain 
pipes and climb vertical exterior walls, leaping long 
distances in vain efforts to get into the bird feeder. 
My tenant says she has heard them scurrying around 
in the walls and has seen them in her living room. 


Before the squirrel invasion I had to catch a herd of 
groundhogs that were fond of my tenant's garden as 
well as a pack of racoons that were trying to eat 
through my plastic trash barrels. Chipmunks have 
also staged mini-forays recently. 


A Mouse House 

Some animal life succeed in their attempts at 
breaking & entering. In addition to squirrels, 
groundhogs, racoons and chipmunks, in the Fall I 
usually have to set those glue-bottomed traps out in 
the basement to catch field mice that have decided 
my basement would be a nice place to spend the 
winter. Some people think that urban mice are 
disgusting while country mice are cute. I no longer 
feel that way. 


Early last Fall I turned on the oven only to notice a 
pungent smell emanating from it(those readers with 
queasy stomachs may wish to skip the next 2 
paragraphs). The bouquet was reminiscent of 
chestnuts roasting on the streets of New York City. 


At first I thought it was caused by the puddle of 
congealed grease on the bottom of the oven which 
had gone too long without being cleaned. So I ran 
out to Donelan's for the oven cleaner and rubber 
gloves. Two hours later, after scouring the bottom 
of the oven, I turned it back on but the smell 
persisted. 
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Mee some of our resident experts on retirement living 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 

at New England's premier retirement 

community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 


style community has it all -- fine 
dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
on a magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 


There's still time to choose from a 
variety of spacious one, two and two 


bedroom with den designs. For more 
information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court ¢ Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 


(4) Send me your full color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

( ) Call me before a.m. and ___ p.m. to arrange | 

| 

Name: l 

100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 PNddreca: l 
Sponsored and Managed by: City: State: Zip Code: | 

New England Deaconess. Association Telephone ( ) | 
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‘tried room fresheners, air spray and even cologne 
sut nothing could mask that persistent aroma. For 
weeks my family ate only fried or boiled foods to 
woid the odor. However, since Thanksgiving was 
ipproaching and I knew I couldn't microwave an 18 
yound turkey, I decided to investigate. 


pulled the oven out of its cabinet, unscrewed 
he sheet metal shield and peered in. Two pairs 
of tiny brown eyes peered back. A mouse 

‘amily had moved into my house, had sublet my 
oven and begun making a home for 

hemselves!! It was the baking of their um, 
sr...bodily functions that caused the aroma. 


Aquatic Wildlife 

There is a small pond in my yard so my hobby is 
1ot limited to mammals. Last Spring, giant 
napping turtles decided to roam my yard 
ooking for a nice place to lay their snapping 
urtle eggs. Snapping Turtles are big, mean 
ooking animals that I really didn't care to get 
‘lose to. But the dog found one in the yard and 
wouldn't stop barking at it. 


Since they don't sell Hav-a-Heart Traps for 
snapping turtles I ran to get a cooler. It was large 
enough to hold the beast and strong enough to 
contain it while being transported (which I'm not 
saying I did, since that's against the law) to a new 
home. Using a giant fish net and the proverbial 10 
foot pole my wife, Kathy and I prodded, pleaded 
and begged the thing to get in the cooler. 


Of course, not all of this wildlife annoys me. 
Occasionally a few deer or a fox saunter by. There 
are plenty of geese and ducks landing on the pond. 
3unny rabbits are hopping around, though I'm 
keeping my eye on them. 


And so, as Spring approaches and along with it 
come the crickets, mosquitoes, ticks, fleas and 
- I am constantly reminded: It's a jungle out 
cre. 
{is} 
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FRAN’S 


Qt 
aap 
Sa 


BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE ¢ TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY « USED CARS 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 117) LINCOLN 


FRAN’S 


HINGE 


BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING 
FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


59-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 177) LINCOLN 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Flair Fashions 


Are You Sick of Your Dull Hair? 


Get Rid of Those Greys or Make Them Shine. 
We Can Make Your Hair Sparkle for the Holiday’s. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullifill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


More peppergrinders than 
places to put them? 


= Built-in furniture for books, computers, 
hi-fi, and TV; cabinets designed, built, 
and installed for office, kitchen, or 
bath. 


= Carpentry: New construction, period pan ow Se i re pare } 


restoration, repairs on your house 
or farm. 


Norman Levey, carpenter and woodworker 
REG 101539 


Box 649 Lincoln, MA 01773 —- (617) 259-0855 
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160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


1 HOUR ° Photo Processing 


PFIOLO ae: 
QUICK’ e Portrait Studio | 


e Custom Framing 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 
1097 Lexington Street 


Waltham, MA 02154 * Photocopies/Faxing 

TEL (617) 899-7624 | 
FAX (617) 899-7758 | 

F R Ese | 

| 

WITH THIS COUPON ; 

2nd Set of Prints f 

At time of developing 7 
for film brought in for 

color (C-41) quality processing ' 

126, 110 or 35 mm film i 

3 roll limit i) 

Not valid with any other offer 

1 
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by Jeanne Bracken 


| Right after Labor Day in 1961, my family 
moved from the Hudson Valley, where I'd lived my 
whole 15 years, to a very small town in central New 
Hampshire. In exchanging addresses with old 
Tiends who wanted to "keep in touch", I clearly 
‘emember Wendy Pultz and I talking about those 
lewfangled Zip Codes. "They don't have anything 
‘0 do with us; they're just for companies," she said, 
ind I was sure she was right. (I have no idea, 
neidentally, what happened to Wendy after around 
1962, adolescent correspondence being what it is.) 
Most of us understand by now that the zip code is 
‘or all of us, but many currently have the same 
loubts about the Internet. Let me reassure you: The 
mternet, to paraphrase an old song, "was made for 
/ou and me." 

The library has been "on" the Internet for 
vell over a year now. In fact, things have changed 
‘0 much in that single year that we are now being 
‘etrained in ‘Net use. Gophers (they are not little 
dents in this case, but a way to access the 'Net) are 
mut. The World Wide Web, a/k/a the Web, is in. 
tow do they differ? Well, it's a little like the 
lifference between looking something up in the 
ndex of the encyclopedia and browsing the whole 
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The Thing Called Internet 


set of World Book for a term or phrase. The 
searcher starts with a list of gophers, chooses one 
and looks at the material, goes back to the list to 
select another, and so on. Conversely, however, the 
browser selects one Web site, then jumps directly 
into the appropriate part of a second site and from 
there to a relevant spot within a third. 

Okay, I hear you: "What exactly does that 
mean?" Well, like opening a book to the table of 
contents, access to the Web is via a "home page" . 
You will not be surprised to learn that the 
Minuteman Library Network has its own home 
page, and it is available to patrons at the library's 
computer terminals (but not to those dialing in from 
home). From this "home page" browsers can look at 
news and weather, lists (and reviews) of Boston 
restaurants, catalogs for other libraries, a database 
with millions of telephone numbers around the 
country and around the world, government 
information, and much, much more. From the sites 
listed within the home page, browsers can jump to 
home pages for schools, colleges, municipalities, 
businesses, and individuals. Home pages aren't 
limited to American sites, either; recently I was able 
to get information about a German university (auf 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Abigail Simonds Congdon 
LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN DESIGN 


Sensitive design for 
new and old residential 
and commercial landscapes. 


Masterplans. 
Horticultural and maintenance 
information. 


19 Bedford Road, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


(617) 259-4324 
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For your listening enjoyment 


| 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 


| Deutsch, natuerlich) that included faculty, courses 
of study, housing information, and even the menu at 
‘the student union. 

Those worried that the Web is just another 
step down the road to TechnoHell may be assured 
‘that it is really Up Close and Personal. It is possible 
to glean information, seek job openings, and make 
contact with Real People via Internet and electronic 
mail. Full 'Net access (e-mail and chatting) will not 
be provided to patrons at MLN libraries (the 
potential for freezing the system as hundreds of folks 
‘Surf the "Net is staggering!) Yet these advanced 
capabilities are being used for patron benefit. Staff 
subscribe to reading lists that discuss literature, help 
with tough reference questions, hash out library 
management problems, and strengthen collection 
development and expertise. 

The budget impact has been impressive to 
date; with up-to-date government documents 
available on the Web, for example, we could drop 
ane orders for the U.S. budget and similar 
“works, freeing funds for other titles. We don't need 
to worry about the space and funds for a collection 
of out-of-state telephone books, whether in book 
form, on CD-ROM, or microfiche. When we are 
stumped on the source of a quote or who the Boston 
author was who wrote mysteries with colors in the 
title, we can ask e-friends around the country or, in 
Some cases, in other countries. A_ reference 
librarians group regularly features input from Israel, 
| and several Scandinavians weigh in on the mystery 
books discussion. Certainly the Lincoln Public 
Library will continue to provide up-to-the-minute 
Ivestment information, but knowing that a 
‘ttustworthy Web site has in-depth corporate 
histories and SEC filings is a major boon for us all. 

Nor is all of this pie-in-the-sky for average 
folks, A request for the complete Unibomber 
‘nanifesto was a snap to find. Current school data 
Yor Massachusetts towns is right there for parents 
Pondering school choice. With a weather eye on the 
source of the information, the date it was entered, 
and similar criteria (not unlike assessing the value of 
4 book), users will find the World Wide Web a 
Valuable addition to our Information Arsenal. In 
Case you're moving, it even has a zip code directory. 


Meandering 
(Maundering?) 
Thoughts from 


THE DENTIST’S CHAIR (CHAISE LOUNGE) 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


This ought to be an easy column to write, 
once I get my teeth into it. One long in the tooth, has 
read or heard of, seen saw-toothed mountains, eaten 
and ogled many a toothsome dish (eaten food, ogled 
attractive young women). One has bitten the aching 
tooth, had them all on edge when fingernails scrape 
along a blackboard. Fed up to the teeth on occasion, 
one gnashes one’s teeth, or grits them, and falls for the 
ancient formula "an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth," tooth and nail, or tooth and claw. 

I choose, however, to come clean as a hound’s 
tooth, confess to a sweet tooth, rather than fight-armed 
to-the-teeth. I have read of the saber-toothed tiger, 
and Paul Brook’s helped out in this Review in 1987, 
commenting on a piece about dogs, that I omitted an 
apposite reference to the dog-tooth violet. At a 
grandparental age the tooth fairy is left to children for 
their children. I can recall one of the former, aged 
four, who could movingly sing "All I want for Christmas 
is my Two Front Teeth." If I can slip into vulgarity, in 


"my own long-past youth, we had an expression when 


urging the driver to stop at a gas station: "stop as 
soon as you can; my back teeth are floating." 
Sometimes in these cases we won, just by the 


skin of our teeth. 
Ideas for these screeds are becoming as scarce 


as hen’s teeth. copyright 1996 Charles P. Kindleberger ®) 
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Katie Dimancescu attended the Lincoln Schools throug 
the eighth grade. Last fall she entered Lawrence Acad 
my in Groton where one of her interests is archeolog 
She recently went with a group to Tucson on a "dig." 


Twist of Fate 


by Katie Dimancescu 


Eleanor de Malbert sat hunched over a small, 
heavily gouged table in a dismal cell of a prison, near 
the heart of Paris. She desperately tried to write by 
the dim light of a stubby candle, whose flame flicked 
dangerously. Her elegant script became minutely 
scrawled on a tattered sheet of paper. She wrote the 
letter in Latin, so that it would be harder for strangers 
to read. Suddenly, the silence in the room was inter- 
rupted by the sound of a slot in the bottom of the 
door creaking open. A roughly carved wooden bowl 
filled with some unrecognizable lumpy substance was 
shoved into the room. In the bowl, lay a hunk of 
rotten meat, which gave off an overwhelming putrid 
smell. Eleanor took one glance at the unappetizing 
food, infested with numerous maggots and set the bowl 
down in a far corner, close to the door. A gruff voice 
belonging to a guard who was posted outside her cell 
addressed her from the other side of the door. 

"So, our food isn’t good enough fer the likes 
of you wretched Aristos, who huv your meals served up 
to ye on them costly dishes. We'll make the whole 
bloomin’ lot of you pay, dearly for yer crimes, before 
this here revolution is over!" 

The guard thrust his pox-pitted face with its 
thick bushy brows and haggard features close to the 
bars on the door to see Eleanor’s reaction clearly, but 
she turned her back on him. Eleanor decided to show 
this man, who taunted her every chance he got, that his 
comments did not affect her in the least. She finished 
writing the message to her family explaining her 
present situation and whereabouts, since she figured 
they still did not know what happened to her. Eleanor 
also wanted to tell them that her name appeared on a 
list of prisoners to be guillotined soon. So she hoped 
that a rescue attempt might be made to save her from 
an expected execution. As she wrote, her thoughts 
drifted back to the day when she had been taken 
prisoner by revolutionaries when they invaded an 
elegant ball she attended. Eleanor had been grabbed 
around the neck by a large man who thrust a pistol in 
her back and threatened to shoot her on the spot, if 
she did not obey his orders. She was dragged out of 
the room and put into a waiting wagon which took her 
to the horrible prison she now occupied. 
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Later Eleanor bribed the guard to have the 
letter delivered to her family but he had hesitated, until 
she offered him some valuable, precious jewels which, 
she had managed to keep hidden. She hoped that thal 


etter reached her parents safely, but she figured that 


the guard had probably gotten rid of it, after she gave 
him the gems, in payment for the service. He never 
revealed any information to her about the letter or its! 
present location. Instead, when she approached the 
iron bars in the door, his hunched back faced her and 
he concentrated on picking the few teeth in his mouth, 
using a small wooden stick with a pointed end. 
Eleanor constantly thought about death and she became 
quite paranoid. At any moment the door could fly 
open and signal her upcoming execution or rescue. She 
clung to the idea that someone had received her note 
and they would save her before it was too late. 
Eleanor started watching for small possible signs of her 
advancing death or liberation, by checking her food, to. 
see if there were any variations. The smallest changes 
were noted such as: changes in guards outside her cell, 
the sounds of doors opening and closing, and which 
prisoners departed daily from their rooms. Every 
unfamiliar sound she heard startled her and it took her 
nerves a while to settle down. When guards talked in 
the hall outside her cell, she crouched behind the door 
and carefully listened to what they said. 

Eleanor memorized the guards post patterns, 
so during the event of an attempted escape, she could 
give her rescuer crucial information. Since she con- 
stantly listened for new sounds, she hardly got any 
sleep and dark shadows developed under her eyes. 
Her thin slippers started to fall apart and her big toe 
could be seen in the front of one shoe when she. 
walked, since she paced often to keep herself busy. 
One morning Eleanor was jolted out of a sound sleep 
by a key turning in the latch of her door. Thoughts 
rushed wildly through her groggy brain and she won-. 
dered what sight awaited her on the other side of the. 
thick wooden door. Could her family have received 
her message in time to save her life? Had an official 
come to convey her to the guillotine? Eleanor’s 
brilliant blue eyes gleamed and she decided to hold her 
breath, until she knew what to expect. Her thoughts 
had centered around this moment the entire time she’ 
had languished in her jail cell. 


. 
| 
Katie Dimancescu 


In the dark murky night 
a long figure writing by candlelight. 
She gave the letter to a ugly guard 
yse name is really Abelard. 
| "I hope my family comes to find me 
else my head will not be by me. 
Nearby a little rat scurried, 
y, I hope my family gets here in a hurry." 
| Nearly every little sound 
5 red to agitate her nerves. 
| "Blimey, can’t they find me?" 
As Abelard sat contentedly on a big tub of lard 
Eleanor lay down on the bed that is so hard. 


JOSEPH CASELLA 
LUCILLE CASELLA 


THE VILLAGE COBBLER 


The Guillotine or Salvation 


As she bolted up out of her sleep 
a slot in the door began to creak. 
The food lay there in one big heap 
as maggots enjoyed their tiny feast. 
As her slippers began to fray 
her big toes were displayed. 
She watched like a mime 
the guards shifting patterns all the time. 
Eleanor prodded her food with gentle ease 
but believed it carried a rare disease. 
Death occupied her mind 
which she thought about all the time. 
"Hark, shall my rescue 
be led by the gallant Lady Dimancescu?" 
Then one day in late December 
she was awakened from her slumber. 
The door popped open 
and Eleanor’s concentration was broken. 
Who would come at such a midnight hour 
to knock upon the door of her prison tower? 
"Could this be the person who has come 
to take my head or my family who knows I’m still not dead?" 


copyright 1996 Katie Dimancescu 


FOOTWEAR AND LEATHER GOODS REPAIR 


ORTHOPEDIC SPECIALIST 


16 WALTHAM STREET 
LEXINGTON, MA 02173 
(617) 862-4199 


....Our quality and craftsmanship are worth the trip. 
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Lee Weaver 617- 259-0749 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


BayBank 
_ convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 
Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST® or visit 


the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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Moe some of our resident experts on retirement living, 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can he. They're enjoying 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 


at New England's premier retirement 


community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 


service, an endless choice of 


stimulating social activities, 


scheduled transportation to 


shopping and appointments, a 


fitness and wellness center to help 


you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 
Court is the community of choice. 
There's still time to choose from a 


variety of spacious one, two and two 
bedroom with den designs. For more 


information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (608) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court @ Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 


| | 

‘ @) Send me your full color brochure that details the | 

| gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. | 

urt | (ie) Call me before a.m. and p-m. to arrange | 

| an appointment to visit Newbury Court. l 

| Name: E a es | 

100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 | Nodes: oe l 
a City: Staterue uae a / ip Code ema ere 

Sponsored and Managed by: | Bee h af sl? apap | 

New England Deaconess Association | Telephone ( Ji aii = ae | 
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Prompt 
Quality 
& Courteous Auto Care 
Full Service Service 
Gas & diesel 


For your listening enjoyment 

commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Dear Readers, 


Whether you are reading this in Lincoln or on 
vacation, we hope you are having a relaxing summer. 

With this issue, Stacy Osur starts as Advertising 
Manager and co-editor. Stacy has gathered the ads, 
made up a few, and made her first visit to Wellesley 
Engravers where our pictures are screened. From there 
Harold pastes the ads into the text which Betty has been 
gathering over the past many weeks. After that on a 
Monday at 7 a.m., we drive "the boards" to Budget 
Printer in Waltham where 500 issues are printed. The 
following weekend the magazine is available on the news 
stand. (A poster is placed on the door of Donelans). 
Then on the next Monday morning the magazine is taken 
to the post office. A few days later, it arrives in the 
mailbox. This time the out-of towners (about forty of 
you) will be receiving the issue first class and in a manila 
envelope, which is made necessary by a change in postal 
regulations requiring bar coding on third class mail. 


See you in the Fall. 
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Glasste amltig & Contracting 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
« Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters 

= Roofing 

© Plastering 

Sun Decks 

& Carpentry 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


617-259-8717 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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I'd Rather Be Attacked By A Lion 


| by Betty Smith 


(Let me tell you my trashy tail. 


| I hauled all the stuffed plastic green bags, along 
with shopping bags of wine bottles, orange juice contain- 
ers, and newspapers from the brown shed to my mini- 
Station wagon for a trip to the dump. This was the 
Saturday morning, courtesy of the fine scheduler Lynn 
Donaldson, to do my stint at the dump. I was actually 
happy to get away from the chaos my grandchildren 
| Created. 

I sped out the driveway, down 117, down pot- 
holed strewn Tower Road, onto Lincoln Road, passing 
the "bathtub" (now being well cared for with plantings and 
needing a new name), the library, Bemis Hall on Bedford 
Road. The radio was keeping me company, tuned to 
NPR, as usual. I was wearing flowered shorts (yes, I 
Know there would have been no problem if I had worn 
Jong pants, but in the summer?), dirty white Tretorn 
Sneakers, and dark glasses. Perfect for the dump, right? 

It started when I got to Wheeler Road. "I must be 
going crazy," I thought. I heard a scrunchy noise. What 
\can it be. Is there some trash on the loose ... under the 
front seat. Yes, I looked down at the car floor at the 
Koute 2 lights and there was something dark about three 
jinches long with a..... on my leg. The light turned green; 
iif it were red I could have gotten out of the car. I drove 


across Route 2 and now the black thing had moved to the 
other leg. My mind raced. I imagined a gloved finger 
reaching for my leg..." I was shaking but a survival 
instinct took over and I just kept driving. Somehow I 
took a right on Route 2A and a right off Route 2A and 
arrived at the dump, rather pale-looking but very proud 
that I had kept my cool. Quickly I got out of the driver’s 
seat and noticed what I thought was something moving on 
the green trash bags. By now I knew what had happened. 

I opened all the doors but simply didn’t have the 
time or the urge to empty the trash. I told a few people 
about the problem and they checked my car. "Betty, 
there is nothing there," they all told me. 

After cutting off rings, guessing which wines were 
most popular in Lincoln (Carlo Rossi was ahead), and 
throwing glass for two hours, it was time to empty the 
trash in my car and drive home. But I shuddered at the 
thought of lifting the green trash bags. Would this black 
thing run up my arm or bite me? 

At home, my children heard my tale and sort of 
gave me an indulgent "Yes, Mom look." 

A little later, while I was making lunch, my 
husband came into the kitchen and quietly said "The 
mouse is all gone. He was curled up in a red plastic 
coffee cup under the driver’s seat." 
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Summer is a time for contemplation . . . 


LINCOLN A Shingle Style country home on six 
acres between Sandy & Walden ponds! $2,250,000 


LINCOLN 3 year old classic brick-front beauty 
has some surprises for you! 2.76 acres. $849,000 


LINCOLN Perfect for family/successful single! 
3 bedroom Multi on park-like grounds! $339,000 


< 


SSN 


LINCOLN Prominent but set back off the road, 
circa 1900 house has 7 acres & conserv! $499,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI Now on the World Wide Web at www.realtor.com! | 
Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach ; 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice — 


group/ In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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LINCOLN Privacy, space, nature views, family 
fun! 13 rm Contemp has indoor pool! $849,000 


7 


NUT Sen oot | 


ears completion; 


LINCOLN Views from Farrar Pond townhouse’ 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


screened porch a nature lover’s delight! $310,000 


but don’t take too long-- they’ll be SOLD! 


— 
LINCOLN 4 year old Colonial on acre+ a great 
buy! 6 Ist fl rooms, inc banquet dining! $519,000 


& oe 
LINCOLN Deeded access to Farrar Pond trails 
& boating! Cute Contemp, 3 bedrooms. $395,000 


www.realtor.com 


The Professional Choice 


SrouP/ west 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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NEW PROPERTY 


OLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 


NO JOB TOO SMALL 


GARDEN | WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


Country 


I 
| 
7 


SALE 


OW] Ay (oie 


SUMMER. CLOTHES ! 
Hurry im betore (% 
tney are gone! : 


“Something “Special — 


| 
THE MACUL AT LINCOLN STATION | 
LINCOLN ROAD-LINCOLN- MA | 


617-259 -oS54¢u4 


| Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 


Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products i 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 
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Poetry 


POETRY IN LINCOLN 


by Mary Terrell 
Florence Freed 


"We are born with a need for poetry. Those of 
you who recognize this are fortunate and _ blessed." 
(Ottone Ricco,Tao of Poetry, 1994, p. 11.) 


The Lincoln Poetry Group meets in Lincoln on 
the third Friday of the month from September to June. 
The meetings take place in the Garrison Room of the 
Parish House on Bedford Road at 8:00 p.m. The name 
of our group does not mean that all poets are from 
Lincoln, but only that we meet in Lincoln. This is a place 
to read your own poem, or a favorite poem, or even just 

to listen. Sometimes a member of the group will read a 
short story or occasionally an essay related to literature. 

Members of the poetry group also participate in 
a poetry reading as part of the First Parish Church’s 
summer schedule. This year’s reading is on Sunday, 
August 18, 1996 at 10:00 a.m. in the Stearns Room of the 
First Parish Church and is open to all who wish to attend. 

In 1989, members of the Lincoln Poetry group, 
both present and past, contributed their works in Poems 
from Lincoln Hill, published by the Cottage Press, 

‘(currently out of print, but a copy is in the Lincoln 
Library). The book contains the poems of over twenty 
‘poets and was dedicated to the late John Abbott, M.D. 
who led the poetry group for many years. Julie Boyer, 
author of the dedication said of John Abbott on behalf of 
all the members: 

"His continuing presence through these many 
years has been a source of great pleasure and interest to 
each of us and to the liveliness of our association. As 

) friend, poet and scholar, John’s voice is beautiful, gener- 
Ous and so rich in experience and insight that we always 
have something fine to savor and discuss. He has the gift 
i. discerning the poet’s intention and encouraging it in 
: 


a way that make commenting itself a delicate art." 

The Lincoln Poetry group is an ongoing place for 
poets and lovers of poetry to share their work and the 
Works of other poets. If you are one who feels the need 
for poetry - whether it is to write, read, or listen, consider 
joining us on a Friday evening. For further information, 
‘call Mary Terrell, 259-9341. 


Untitled 
by Mary Terrell 


in the meadow 
where the blue butterflies 


flutter from wild flower to wild flower 


where birds sing in the thicket 
where the sun glows overhead, 
two geese stand face to face 


She honks to him 

moves her long neck 

to the rhythm, 

he echoes her call 

mirrors her movement 

their languorous necks 
almost intertwine 

she flaps her wings 

follows him to the tall grasses 
where he turns to her 

they honk and dance again 
their beaks almost touching... 
A butterfly pauses on a petal 
birds are hushed 

the sun watches 

from behind a cloud... 


copyright 1996 Mary Terrell 


What Happened 


By Florence Wallach Freed 


and it came to pass 

at a certain time 

in a certain place - 
you plucked me, 

a ripe orange, and 
ripped off my skin - 
with jagged teeth 

you bit into me 
crushing me to a pulp 
sucking out every drop 
of my sweet juice - 
your hunger sated 

and thirst quenched 
you pushed my peels 
into the garbage pail - 
carelessly spat out 

my few remaining seeds 


copyright 1996 Florence Wallach Freed 
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SEAL WATCH 


Magdalen Yslands Eastern Canada 


Join Natural Habitats Adventures on a Seal Watch adventure. Walk among thousands 

of mother seals with their pups as they gather on ice floes in Canada’s Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Known as whitecoats, these adorable newborn pups shed their snowy white fur and turn grey 
within three weeks. 


Through ecotourism Natural Habitats Adventures hopes to be able to stop the killing of these 
beautiful creatures. Not only is this a once in a lifetime adventure, but your participation will 


help protect one of the world's most endearing animals. 


Dates: 28 Feb and 4, 8, 11,15 Mar Land Price: $1695 


For details Call The Travel Station................00scc00000-259=1200 


a a 
€ 


FLORENTINE “ 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. ~& 
*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


| 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
S Come in and visit us. We have the 
€ 
a 


j ee, 


perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
(4 Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


a eed coe ieee 
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Wetlands 
by Allan Cole 


After snowmelt came these rains of Spring; 


our eastward-flowing river swells 

to guarded wetlands levieless-- 

the annual trade of space for silt 

and other floaters’ plural sorts. 

Canoers return and so explore 

almost to hearts’ content with little risk, 
depth being slight, but they must estimate. 


Isles now emerge; trees are stark at first; 
especially maples and the birch delight 
the birds and all with eyes. 

Slowly with on-coming pink-- 

not dry, flamboyant as in Fall-- 

now tender budding promises 

along those branch-twigged lines 

display their pointillism. 

Others--reaching for the sun-- 

are tasselated, finer threads arched down, 


while lower growth spurts green at every tip. 


All these accompanied by song: 

the unconducted, uttered symphony-- 
chirping, trilling, warbling, screeing-- 
declaring flooded turf and wooing, 

sheer joyousing it seems. 

Blackbirds flash red underwing; 

tilt-tailing grackles swell, 

nearly lose their balance luring mates. 
Finches purple, other gold, dip past; 

a colony of swallows swift-circle in a swirl; 
mallard drakes and ducks select 

new nests about waterline, 

like geese and ganders tip to bottom feed. 


All while, the fickle-varied winds 

and sheep-like clouds play games, 
reflected on this wrinkling mirror 

that several yesterdays ago was ice. 

The surface, now no calmer than is April, 
tippled or at times is dappled-- 

mini, dancing pyramids--dark and light; 
and, when the sun is clear to beam, 

its glitter-blinding path. 


Moonrise monthly and between 

on these now milder nights 

bring down its silver glint, 

gilding in its turn those fox-trot myriads. 

If there be clouds along the eastern rim, 

the distant city light inflame their mass 
flamingo tints reflected in the tide. 

Ah, do you hear that obligato, friend? 

Out from the marsh, Spring peepers once again! 


copyright 1996 Allan Cole 


Honi 


by Kathy Hoben 


In eighty five years she’d seen many lands 
but none so wide, and bare as Alaska 
that called in a shivering voice. 


She left her world of tame green parks 
for a dreamscape draped in snowy shroud 
where the land lay waiting to be imagined. 


When the time came she booked her flight. 
The travel agent showed her pictures; 
Anchorage, Juneau, glowing 


Patiently she explained her quest. 
"I may be eighty-five, 
but I’m not afraid of space." 


.. standing on frozen ground 
she understood infinity stretch before her. 


copyright 1996 Kathy S. Hoben 


For Howard Nemorov 
by Kathy Hoben 


A few elemental words sketch your scene: 
Sparrows feeding, drizzle freezing 
turning randomly to snow -- 

no edges or false shadows intrude. 


A wave of your pen and voila! The words take flight 
leaving only tracks across the page. 


copyright 1996 Kathy S. Hoben (R) 
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What do you need for 

summer — Beach Toys, Tools 

Camping Supplies, and ... 
where can you find it? 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 

School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


fine coffees & teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00. 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Variety is 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 


eae! es 

@ Spice & Grain § 

» Natural Fiber % 
Fashions for 
Men, Women 
and Children 


COMFORT 2 
> BEAUTY * COLOR © 
IN COTTON, > 
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* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
* NATURAL COSMETICS * 

* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


ee ee 


Town Trivia 


Match with name or date 
(1) Lincoln's first woman town clerk 
(2) Lincoln's first executive secretary 


(3) The year in which the Hartwell House, 
House built in 1690 and used in the 
twentieth century as a restaurant, 
burned down 


(4) Lincoln's first woman selectman 
elected in 1977 


(5) Lincoln's current chair of the 
selectmen 


(6) Passenger service on the Fitch- 
burg Railroad came to Lincoln on 
Monday, June 17th of this year 


(7) The year Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
High School opened its doors. 


(8) The "Lincoln Bill" which kept 
street cars out of Lincoln passed the 
Massachusetts General Court in this year 


(9) The former Concord resident 
who choose the name of our town. 


(10) This man was captured by a foreign 
patrol in the nineteenth century on 
North Great Road 


Ouiz 


(A) Nancy Zuelke 
(B) 1954 


(C) 1941 


(D) Elizabeth Snelling 


(E) 1968 


(F) Warren Flint, Sr. 


(G) Ann F.(Beth) Sutherland 


(H) Paul Revere 


(I) 1844 


(J) 1901 


(K) Chambers Russell , Esq. 


(L) Peter Sugar 


“H-OL 6 'f-8°a-L 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Susan Law 

Don Milan _ : | 

Karen Paradies LINCOLN - Amazingly large Ranch on prey 
é treed lot. Four bedrooms, 4 baths, 2 fireplaci 

Faith Russ Bright and airy. Convenient commuter locatiil 

Diana Smith Great Lincoln: valuel= 2 eee $312,0) 


Lois Tetreault | 

Gretchen Goodwin, | : 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


LINCOLN - Colonial farmhouse set on forlé 
PREVI ; country farm land, extremely quiet and rural @ 
convenient to Boston and major routes. Fantél 


coor wah tated ior M8 01 yard, ideal for children and animals. 4 bedrool | 
Marketing the World’s 2 baths, recently renovated kitchen. .... $439, U0, 
Finest Real Estate - | 
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Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


JLN - Set like a jewel on a hilltop, this 4- LINCOLN - Exuberant Victorian in historic 

ym Dutch Colonial built in 1913 offers LR center abuts conserved fields. 4,000 SF house 

onic fireplace, formal DR with built-in- fabulously renovated on 2.6 acres landscaped for 

‘loset, large country kitchen, plus. Easy privacy in rear w/barn and tennis court. 6 BR, 4 

imewalking trails............. $585,000 BA, 3 FP, family room and deck. ... $1,195,000 
| od 


\ 


LINCOLN - Elegant Royal Barry Wills, twelve- 


W/LN - Quality and sophistication can be 
room Cape in secluded compound with guest 


ithroughout this spacious Contemporary. 


architectural design features chef's house, pool and tennis court. Stunning southwest 

§, au-pair suite plus potential at home office views, abuts conservation land. Every luxury and 

) ia barn. Private location. ..... $689,900 AITICLLICY aoe Wenn alee Se eanrlanesecipi=n $2,950,000 
Sa 
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Ogilvie's 


Et's notgsustoure quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers’ feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


pe 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
e eo _, 
Ogilvie's i a eee 204-1265 
-F 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SERVIOTIAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


1 HOUR 
PFIOLTO shes 
QUICK’ e Portrait Studio 


e Custom Framing 


¢ Photo Processing 


EXCAVATING _—i|k 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 

1097 Lexington Street . . 
WaHReE ALAR ° Photocopies/Faxing 
TEL (617) 899-7624 

FAX (617) 899-7758 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126,110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems | 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 


Not valid with any other offer 
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I 
A Trashy Article 


| 
y Handyman Sam (husband of Susie Shopper) 


When I was young, trash was trash. But now man is 
ying to keep the world - at least our part of it - clean 
nd liveable. There’s nothing wrong with the idea of 
eclaiming and reusing the materials that we used to just 
onsume and discard. 

| Recycling has become the law of the land. Cur- 
ently we must separate our trash into its component 
laterials in order that parts of it can be recycled. We 
lust separate cans from glass from plastic from paper 
‘om all other household trash and garbage. We should 
ven separate the various colors of glass, clear, green, and 
rown, in order that the glass can be melted down and 
eused as clear, green, or brown. In my house we also 
eparate returnable bottles and cans from everything else 
1 order to take them to the "grunga-grunga” machine at 
Jonelan’s and get our nickels back. 

There is nowhere enough room in our kitchen, 
there much of the household trash first appears, to do 
uch more than separate the recyclable/returnables 
R/R’s) from food wrappers and garbage. Consequently, 
vety few days, I used to take a paper Donelan’s grocery 
ag(DGB) full of R/R’s down to the garage pending 
isposal. On Trash Day (T-DAY), Tuesday, Thursday or 
aturday, when enough (read "too much") stuff had 
ccumulated, I went down to the garage and started 
Orting. By this time I was usually humming a little tune, 
[uh duh dump, tuh duh dump, tuh duh dump, dump,du- 
ip!" to a familiar and rhythmic theme by Rossini. I 
Sually lined up seven DGB’s to be filled in alphabetical 
rder: cans, glass (brown), glass (clear), glass (green), 
aper, plastic, and returnables. Then I took each bag of 
/R’s and walked up and down the row putting each 
léce of trash in the appropriate DGB. This took a lot of 
me I considered better spent doing almost anything else. 
added to this collection of sorted recyclables the kitchen 
ash, collected in plastic wastebasket bags, trash from the 
St of the house (lots of Kleenex and junk mail) and 
wspapers that I laboriously put into more DGB’s. Then 
Was ready to load the car and set off across town to the 
tansfer Station. 

It has given me satisfaction to have built a trash 
paration center (TSC) in my garage. There I can 
~Parate cans, glass, plastic, and returnables for disposal 
tthe Transfer Station or for redemption. I can do this 


each time I take another load of the stuff down to the 
garage instead of waiting until T-DAY. When emptying 
wastebaskets around the house, I separate computer 
paper, junk mail, and any other purely paper items to go 
into the paper bin in my TSC. By doing the sorting 
ahead of time I have reduced the amount of time I have 
to spend on T-DAY getting ready to go. 

My TSC is merely a frame which can hold five 
DGB’s. It is constructed of inexpensive lumber known as 
strapping which is usually nailed to studs or joists when 
a house is being built to provide support for wallboard. 
It’s something you never see in a house because it is 
behind the walls or above the ceiling. It is not carefully 
finished lumber, and although nominally 1 by 3, actually 
measures about 3/4 by 2 1/4 inches. I bought it cheap at 
Home Depot. My TSC is a frame that has five spaces in 
it, each just a little larger than a DGB. The TSC is less 
that 4 feet long and is 15 inches high (a little of each 
DGB sticks out above the frame so I can pull it out when 
it’s full). The bins are labelled (in alphabetical order, of 
course). 

My stepdaughter taught me a basic simplification - I 
don’t try to separate the different colors of glass; I just 
take all bottles to the clear glass table and move the 
occasional green wine bottle to the green glass table and 
the very occasional brown glass bottle to the brown glass 
table. (Almost all brown glass is beer bottles - return- 
able.) I saved two bins in the TSC. Live and learn. Be- 
cause I can now sort the R/R’s at the time they arrive in 
the garage, I have no sorting to do on T-DAY and I no 
longer dread T-DAY as much. I do have a concern, 
however; if they discover a new category of recyclable 
trash I may have to add an annex to my TSC. 

With a risk of sounding like Christopher Lydon of 
WBUR-FM: What about the rest of you out there - how 
do you deal with the necessity of separating for recycling? 
Do you find T-DAY as burdensome as I used to? Does 
your cellar or garage gradually fill up with R/R’s? Have 
you built a TSC for yourself? Do you now know the great 
usefulness of DGB’s? How do you deal with trash 
anxiety (TA)? Give us a call! 
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IMIROOOOOOOOOOOO. 
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Fresh Flowers 


for All Occasions 
<|| Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


OOOO OOOOSI 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


OX 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm : 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
17 WALDEN STREET 

CONCORD, MASS. 01742 

508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


LOX 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


xx 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 


KD 


p 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


008-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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by Charles P. Kinddleberger 


| Not long ago, I called the attention of an English 
wofessor to a book review which chided an author for a 
‘ic, Le. continuously stopping in his tracks to say "as we 
shall see," "to be explained," "more of this later," "to this 
( will return," and the like. My mentor told me that this 
vas what rhetoricians call "phatic," a work my OED 
Jefines as 

Of speech or speech sound serving to establish or 
naintain social relations rather than to impart information. 
Let us ignore that this definition is limited to speech, 
ind does not include writing). 
) A great new word for me, phatic, and useful. One 
low has a category for the "Y’know," which occasionally 
shows up in a sentence more than once, or our friend 
vho interlards her speech with "Oh Kay?" without really 
asking whether you agree. My late brother-in-law was 
delighted by a New Yorker cartoon in which a man 
comes into his wife’s boudoir and finds a hippie in her 
tloset who says "Like, man, everybody’s got to be some- 
where," "Like, man" is phatic. One could add mild 
mperatives that often begin sentences, "See here," 
‘Look," "Let me tell you." And of course mere sounds, 
ike "Er’um." 

I have not come across discussion of phatic 
Nterpellations by the listener, but the category is large: 

Well, Ill be damned. 

Ain’t it the truth? 

What won’t they think of next? 

That’s wonderful. 

It takes all kinds to make a world. 

What do you know (said in wonderment)? 


Copyright 1996 Charles P. Kindleberger 


On first greeting a friend, the emptiest and most 
phatic discourse goes: "How are you?" or "How have you 
been?" No information is asked for, and the answer 
required by Miss Manners is "fine, fine." My late father- 
in-law liked to vary the monotony by asking "How’s the 
old complaint?’ and he sometimes got information. A 
colleague worked out the greeting "congratulations" 
because often something nice had happened to the 
interlocutor, and if not, and the replay was "About what," 
he would follow up by saying "for being such a great guy." 

Phasis, if that is the noun that goes with the 
adjective, helps make the world go round. I tried to find 
out whether "emphastic" and "emphasis" were related, if 
not siblings, at least cousins. Apparently not. And the 
sense differs: emphatic is supposed to convey meaning, 
but "y’know," phatic does not. 


BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE « TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY ¢e USED CARS 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 117) LINCOLN 


BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING 
FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 137) LINCOLN 
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Marriage Is Taxing 


by Martha Lufkin 


(The following stash of letters, bearing the return 
address Massachusetts Bay Colony and authenticated to be of 
18th-century date, was recently discovered in an attic trunk in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, folded inside a now dissembled ladies’ 
undergarment.) 


October 31, in the year of our Lord 1765. 
Dear Charlotte: 
If you could see your little sister. 


I am laced into a certain “Protruder” from the Paris 
Catalogue you sent (Pertraud’s Model XXV, the “Pop-Up”) — 
as a result of which I can barely breathe. But with what 
phenomenal results, though the man in question seems not to 
notice. I’m waiting for him now — in my wedding coach, 
Charlotte, which I wish would move, so this squeezing 
contraption can be undone. Not by me of course: by your new 
brother-in-law John Slowly, the tax scholar I wrote you about - 
- whose wandering legal mind now seems to have got him lost at 
the Justice’s where we were just married. 


If you’re asking how your Younger Sister obtained her 
legal guardian’s consent to wed — don’t. Because I haven't. 
Our relentless and sturdy guardian, that over-powdered, 
assistant governor’s etcetera, Uncle Conrad, doesn’t know. My 
uuneteenth birthday, you recall, was this summer (thank you 
again for the Catalogue) — meaning Uncle’s guardianship has 
expired. And I’ll shake off the powder-pot now like you did, 
the day you sailed away from Marblehead. I too have come 
into the little trust fund our parents set aside: watch how 
prudently I'll spend it. This enchanting device is merely my 
first purchase, 


___ My gentle new husband does tend to absent-mindedness 
in the smallest degree. Such that while J patiently wait in this 
‘ver-tightening contraption (whose shutters and springs extract 
me more forward with each breath), he lingers inside. No doubt 
hattering on about that detestable new law, the Stamp Act, 
Which the whole colony (save Conrad) abhors. I shall explain 
ina moment— 


But first, a new complication from our uncle. This 


© 1996 Martha Lufkin 


morning I received a letter from Conrad-etcetera himself, who 
casually mentions, he having been gone for three months 
seeking land to buy for investment, that he has bought it in 
exactly that same town, Batford, where John and I are going to 
settle. It was made of scraps, snipped from the swamplands of 
Lexington and Concord west of Boston, and ears its name 
from its cavelike, dank climate, which breeds mosquitoes by the 
barnful. Conrad, thinking it a good place for property values to 
rise, says he will call it “wetlands” to make it attractive to the 
yokels; while my clever husband expects to prosper there as a 
lawyer, as the residents, though rich in land, are somewhat 
affected in the brain, donning drab clothes to blend in with the 
trees, which it is said they adore to talk to. 

Conrad, having no idea that we’re arriving (married) in 
that place today, asks in his letter my decision about a certain 
David Hogg — a wealthy man, whose girth exactly fits his 
name, whom I never wished to associate with at all, despite 
Conrad’s promotion of the match all summer. You know how 
our uncle grovels to money. John has little of it, which will 
only set Conrad against him. Worse, my new husband is one of 
the Sons of Liberty who are fomenting against the Stamp Act — 
(the details of which, later) — which Conrad has assured his 
Most Excellent etcetera, the English governor, over tea, ahee 
aha ahoo, that he, Uncle, will use all his powers to enforce. 

Such are the recent particulars of your sister’s life. 
Speed, Charlotte, to order your own Pop-up Protruder — before 
a tax is placed on it. It is well worth the inconvenience. 


But now here’s John! Our darling ride begins (the 
curtains are drawn for his benefit). Good-bye to Prudence ( —a 
title I detest, why did Conrad change the name Mother gave me 
when she died? Audacity suited me better. I should have 
changed it back this morning when I married, John’s law texts 
tell me a woman can). 

With all regards and fondnesses, efcetera, from your 
sister, 

This morning Prudence Purdy; now 


Mrs. John SLOWLY. 
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Charlotte— 
Drat! He forgot his law texts. 


Went back inside to get them, slapping his head — just 
please don’t sit down and read one! If 1 don’t unrig this 
contraption I shall burst. But did I explain? John’s tax study is 
what got us married. And let so many citizens of this colony 
outfox the despicable Stamp Act today. 


Have I not done well? Mr. Garfield, John’s colleague-at- 
law, says it best: “I daresay your Mr. Slowly is the quickest 
tax lawyer around!” 


This Stamp Act, which takes effect tomorrow (November 
first) (do you have it in Aberdeen?) (pity you had to flee so far) 
is like a leach, by which the crown seeks to suck gold from 
these colonies to pay off the French and Indian War. Which, 
Charlotte, was hardly my idea, so why should I pay the tax? 
The surcharge will be imposed on newspapers and documents 
of all kind, and is to be shown as paid by a square stamp on 
English paper, embossed with a likeness of the now much-hated 
crown. 


“Give George, five shillings, just to read the news?” 
sputters John. “I respect the head beneath that crown no more 
than cold porridge, both being made equally of glue.” (His 
clients adore this). He opposes the Stamp Act to his blood, and 
had already stirred people up against it all over town; but one 
night recently, sprang newly outraged from his text: 


“Ten shillings, per certificate of marriage!” he said. 
“This is just the ostriching excess I need to whip the younger 
people up. 7his stamp cannot stick!” 


Garfield, who was visiting, said, “The Tory elements 
intend to make it stick. Do not mar your new career with this 


unlucky stamp.” 


But the glint was in John’s eye. You see, Charlotte, if a 
couple marries before tomorrow, being November first—they’ll 
never pay the tax at all. 


You can scarcely imagine the buzz in Marblehead, with 
John flying from one coffee-house to the next with his 
discovery. Couples published their banns, as if afflicted with 
an epidemic; the ladies swarmed to the shops for suitable silks; 
while John galloped to Essex, Salem and beyond — leaving me 
to stew behind my fan. Finally, late one evening, came a 
banging at the door — which I thought must be Conrad, 
returning from his land-shopping expedition to spoil my plans. 
I flung it open: 
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But it was Jolm, eyes twinkling like a pair of divine 
stars—who have just discovered a clever new way to outwit a 
tax. He slapped his brow and paced about (for a full two 
minutes, Charlotte, can you imagine) — finally blurting, 
“Prudence, I have forgotten to take my advice myself!” 

Such happiness at last: his brain directed to earth one 
moment, (How could I delay?) We chose today, October 31°, 
and arriving at: Justice McCrue’s (a Tory friend of Conrad’s), 
found twenty-one couples already there in line. 


The man strutted confused, like a turkey taken aback. 
“So many marrying so soon,” gobbled he — “A decision to last 
a lifetime, to save ten shillings!” 


“Ten shillings,” cries John. “You mean my dignity and 
{22 


honor 


Which set up a general huzzah. Then came a voice 
beside us: 


“Shall we not go to prison, for this?” And who should it 
be, but David Hogg! Who straightaway jabbed his thumb into 
that part of me, which Pertraud’s tight Protruder caused to Pop 
Up; though his bride, a flighty-looking thing, stood right there. 

“Miss Flee-the-Devil Osgood,” says Hogg, indicating this 
broomstick in white dress; but truly, where wit might reside in 
that body I couldn’t say. She had but one word, “Fie!” to greet 
us with. 


Haste, again here’s John — but reading as he walks! The 
Sugar Act or some such rot. Which I shall dispose of swiftly (- 
along with you-know-what). 


Bon voyage to 
Prudent, Miss Purdy; 
IM-prudent, Madam Slowly. 


CHARLOTTE — 


What unbelievable wretched luck! What blight on my 
wedding day! 

David Hogg and his broom-brained wife rode with us the 
whole way — we’re all here at Mead’s Tavern in Batford, wi 
they’re staying too, in the next adjoining room. I’ve come 
to the fire before supper (John thinks to compose botanic verse. 
What relief to get out of that gadget! But I have in stor 
another delicate apparatus for tonight. Just this brief 
information: ba 


No sooner did I open the coach door for John, than m 
| heaves Hogg (how like one he is), into the seat next to me — and 
| then thrusts opposite me a lump-ridden bag belonging to Flee- 
| the-Devil Osgood (now his wife). Leaving the only place for 
John, who comes in last, at the far end opposite Hogg! 


I practically expired of constraint. (The two men driveled 

' the whole way about the Acts of Trade). I fumed behind my 

| fan, ribs choking, with only John’s irksome law texts for 
amusement. Hogg is taking his bride to meet his Batford 
_ relations — unless he came to grunt after me (Pertraud’s effects 
- do not escape him. John recited footnotes.) I should have 
' known something was up, the two men having gibblegabbled 
this morning all through the proceedings at McCrue’s — 


What confusion that was. Brides and grooms milling to- 
and-fro, so you could nary be sure who was marrying whom! 
| Twenty-two couples, and McCrue slap-slapping us together like 
slices of buttered bread. If only the Hogg hadn’t wriggled into 
_ line just behind us. Why did Uncle raise his hopes? Perhaps he 
craved one last try for my hand — for he occupied his own, with 
“a free pinch on my behind, while John and Flee-the-D. made 
their bows. 


Yet I’m not sure she’s the right match. From her limp 
"neck, and far-off gaze, she seems the half-wit, which she 
" emphasizes all the more by uttering “Fie!” or, “Fie-fie!” And 


" twisting her poodly hair the while. 
They come to dinner. Hogg is leading the charge. 
More later from — Prudence. 


I 


Dear Charlotte— 
Your sister has retired upstairs. 


Charlotte, I am in my marriage bed, while they diddle 
below at cards, decrying the revenue law! 


I'm even more uneasy at David Hogg’s match. His gaze, 
at dinner, sought unashamedly each sphere of my bodice— 
Wiis expoctulated the Sugar Act, as if this could be the 
aes of social conversation. Sir Hogg, meanwhile, not 
content to look, sends his hand snouting under the neckline of 
bad S gown—as if for truffles. (I daresay he found none 


“Fie,” she says to all this; don’t ask me what Flee-the 


Devil Osgood, now HOGG herself, possibly means. “Fie-fie!”, 
and no more! 


“You'll flee to the devil, tonight,” says Hogg, to her, with 
a wink to me, a-snout-snouting all the while—while John talks 
on about the rum trade. Tax dements a man worse than liquor! 


You won’t believe what [ve dared purchase from the 
Catalogue. In addition to newstyled doublets and singlets, they 
have halflets too—I’m laced into a red and black corset, of 
exquisitely small dimension, for tonight. Ill hide under the 
coverlet moaning of a headache when John walks in—then 
throw off the bedsheet in one burst. There are thirty-eight 
eyelets to undo. That will tax him. 


Quick! They return. Good-bye forever to — 
PRUDENCE. 


Charlotte—Oh shocking—you won’t believe what’s 
happened.. I’m writing under John’s elbow by candlelight, in 
bed—it is very late. We just now slept, most deliciously 
exhausted (the halflet thrown who knows where), when: 


Crack! A slam resounded in the next room. 


I heard Hogg’s voice in the pitch dark—uttering such 
oaths against womankind which I hope, Charlotte, you’ll never 
know could be said. Which I don’t dare repeat! 

— such as, you closed-legged pretender, — will you so 
hide your butter-bags! Are you afraid of Aaron’s rod? 


While there came from behind the wall such scufflings, 


and dropping thuds, and swingings and bangings of wood 
doors, that I could only suppose that Flee-the-Devil had taken 


shelter in their wardrobe, which backs the wall. 


“Fiel” came the voice; and next, ‘“O fie!”—whilst that 
Hogg called out again, and the wardrobe knocked as if tugged 
to and-fro—then crashed with a “FIE!” 


John sleeps through it all, having just now mumbled 
aloud a historical exemption from the Molasses Tax, which he 
seems this moment to have discovered. Do not feed a husband 


coffee at night! 


The bed in the other room crashes: Hogg’s full weight 
toppling upon it. His grunting snores BOAR through the wall. 


Their marriage seems not directed to success. Anon, dear 
sister— 
Prudence. 
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Charlotte! 


What a fix we’re in now. And all because of that fool 
Stamp Act. Whatever shall we do? 


This morning we had just sat down to our breakfast, 
when the landlord appeared, and said to John, 


“Beg pardon, Sir, but there’s a man here who says you 
bedded last night with his wife.” 
I looked around in shock; behind the man stood Hogg! 


“Sir,” John said, drawing himself up, “I crave to know 
your meaning!.” He bristled, most violently offended. “This is 
my wife. I wed Prudence Purdy yesterday, as this man knows 
full well; he was married at the same time himself.” 


“You married wrong,” said Hogg; and plonked a paper in 
John’s hand. 


We bent to look at it: one of the certificates of marriage 
issued yesterday in Marblehead, for us and twenty-odd others. 


“TI, Thomas McCrue, Justice of the Peace,” John read, 
“this day have wed Prudence Osgood, to David Hogg.” 


I practically fell off my chair laughing. “Oh! He’s mixed 
us up,” I cried, “Given her, my first name! Prudence Osgood! 
I never was an Osgood; the Osgood you wed is upstairs. You'll 
have to return to Marblehead, sir Hogg, and remedy it yourself. 
We abandon you here gladly.” 


But John sat down, face white, and mopped his brow. He 
reached into his pocket and pulled out his own folded paper, 
pushing the Hogg away. 


“Prudence,” he said. “By God’s own name—” 
“Tn all heaven,” I whispered, barely able to think! 


“Flee-the-Devil Purdy, to John Slowly,” read John, his 
face white as sheets, “Prudence, have I married her, or you?” 


“Sleeping with my wife,” Hogg growled (while people 
watched.) “And you the new lawyer in town! You married Flee- 
the-Devil, your paper says so,” he said (and sat to eat a 
sausage.) “Go collect your wife, husband, it’s time she got up. 
You'll find her in the wardrobe.” 


“The paper,” said John, “says no such thing.” 


“McCrue only called her Osgood by mistake,” says 
Hogg. “I intended to wed Prudence all along. Sit on my lap, 
wife, I wait.” 
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| 
“Get up, you lout,” said John. “There’s been an error, 
nothing more. We'll write the justice and ask for new 
documents showing yesterday’s date.” 

“Yesterday’s date,” said Hogg, “write in yesterday’s date, 
today? Have you forgotten? You'll require a certain stamp for 
a certificate issued today. What will your Sons of Liberty say 
to that? Those sympathizers of your cause, dressed in black?” |, 


He motioned to the Tavemn’s customers; outside a low | 
diiiing had started to peal. It was Batford’s bells, mourning the 
day as many towns had planned. : 

“You see,” said Hogg, “the justice can’t write a new | 
certificate today and put in yesterday’s date; it would be 
avoiding the tax: a fraud on his much-loved Crown. But if he | 
dates the certificate today, you'll pay the tax. Having 
committed, no doubt, your own untoward Act last night.” | 

“Then we'll straighten this out in court,” said John. “Til 
file the papers this hour.” 

“Court’s closed,” said Hogg. “In protest against your 
hated Stamp Act. You won’t get a court certificate for 
months,” he said (snapping a sausage in half.) “I take Prudence 
tonight. One touch of her skin, Slowly, and I escort you to the , 
swampland down the road.” 


Oh vile Hogg! Charlotte, I can’t bear it. Take his bed, 
tonight, with that astonishing purple article I’d planned! Tl 
flee to the swamp first. “What in heaven is to be done?” I | 
asked John. | 


“There’s only one thing to do,” he said, “and that’s go to | 
your Uncle Conrad. He’s a registered justice and can fix this | 
up. Step lively, Hogg; if you’re so sure of yourself you won't | 
mind coming along. Go get the other wife, the Mrs. Hogg 
upstairs.” 


“My NOT-wife,” David grumbled, but went to get her; | 
came out to this carriage, while John awaits the dawdling pair 
inside. We’re going straight to Conrad’s across the q 
What a damp place this is! A Batford mosquito stung me Us | 
moment: skunk cabbage thrives everywhere. Wish me luck, 
Charlotte — this is hardly the fait accompli I'd hoped. 1 feat | 
Conrad will lean more to Hogg’s cause than mine. 


Later, 


| 


{ 
{ 


Dear Charlotte: 

How exhausting! How utterly trying! ‘Your sister can 
only spare you a word. 

We rode to Conrad’s — three of us im silence, the other 
uttering “Fie!” in odd jolts — and found Uncle, peevish to be 
disturbed from his coffee. But seeing the Hogg among us, he 
began to sal-aam, a-wagging the velvet and ruffs, and patting 
" his wig till the powder puffed — you know how he debases 
' himself before money. 


While Sir Hogg barged straightaway into a false account 

_ of the facts. 

“Oh-hoh!” warbles the uncle, while David babbles, 
“felicitations, ahem indeed! Prudence married to David,” 

. (etcetera), “ah me ah me, but the documents wrong!” 


: I had to intrude in most unladylike fashion, positively 
heaving Sir David aside. Causing Uncle at last, with laments, 
_ to signal the Hogg to let me speak. 


) I told the whole tale, beseeching him from the bottom of 
"my heart. But Conrad heaved like a cannon ready to fire. 


“Prudence!” he said. “I am shocked. You were to marry 

_ David Hogg all along—this man surely can’t provide for you! 

If you’ve charged off on some seditious foolishness to beat the 
Stamp Tax it’s your own fault. I will only undo it for you —” 


Here, Charlotte, he rustles the sleeve ruff — 


“ — if I completely undo it for you—and issue new 
documents, marrying you to David Hogg.” 


“To Hogg!” said I; “I will never!” 


“Then,” he said haughtily, “you’re on your own. Expect 
no help from me. You’ll have to live with it as it is.” 


“But Uncle,” I said. “The scandal! Your ward stands 
_ accused of adultery. You must fix it.” 


He started; glancing at Hogg he put two and two 
together. But in a moment he formed a new smile. 
“Very well,” he said, “but today is November first. 
Marry this man Slowly if you like; you’ll have to pay the tax. 
You'll be the first in the colony, a fine example for the governor 
| 'o broadcast to the countryside. If that’s what you want I shall 
_ be delighted to assist.” 
He went in the house, and we followed to a room with a 
large desk. He turned a key in a drawer, and took out a brown 
Parcel, from which he extracted two sheets of the much- 
disputed paper. In the comer the crown stamp shone, crackling 
and crisp. 
That crown — the extortion, the pomposity, the control! 
We could never comply. John would die first! Yet I couldn’t 
stay half-married to Hogg. I practically burst in vexation — 


Then in a flash I knew. I grabbed the crown from 
Conrad’s hands, and tore the stamp straight aoe ee 


ane te never marry, on this rot,” I said, and flung the 
scraps oor. And impelled John, who was compl 
agog, to the door. ad 


“Why Uncle,” I said, (so oozingly polite) “in one small 
matter you stand confused. But it’s only that I didn’t tell you. I 
was the girl who yesterday married John: Flee-the-Devil Purdy, 
and how happily I took my new name. I intended for years to 
throw off the Prudence you unjustly assigned me. A woman 


can do so on her wedding-day. Bid adieu, Uncle—to Flee-the- 
Devil, your niece.” 


And with that, good Charlotte, John and I closed the door. 
It has all worked to the best! Our new life begins, 


Promising much happiness, efcetera, 
To your sister, 
Flee-the-Devil—Slowly. 


This story was read by the author at the November 1994 
annual dinner of the Lincoln Minutemen at the Wayside 
Inn. Q 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised products 


*Beef- roasts, steaks, burger 
*Pork-bacon, sausage, other cuts 
*Veal-milk fed, humanely raised 
*Lamb-orders taken now 


Eggs, hay & custom mowing 
Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road, Lincoln 
Larry Fleckenstein, Farm Manager 
259-0456 
Farmside Feast Friday Sept. 20th 
Harvest Fair Saturday Sept. 21st 
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The Catalog is Dead! Long Live the 


Database! 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Editor's note: This is summer, so the Library Bookie is going 
on vacation, leaving behind a rerun. In the year since this 
column first appeared in somewhat truncated form, the card 
catalog has gone and surprise! The sky did not fall! 


The Lincoln Public Library has been "automated" for 
quite a few years now, with a computerized "card" catalog for 
the use of the public. The much-lamented old-fashioned card 
catalog, which as I write is still taking up space downstairs 
between the nonfiction book stacks, has not had cards added 
or removed since Hector was a pup. (I don't know when that 
was, but it sounds like a long time ago.) So the old card 
catalog has to go, probably this summer. 

We pause for the weeping and gnashing of teeth 
from those who have read and identified with the now 
infamous New Yorker article extolling the virtues of catalog 
cards and decrying the computerized databases so many 
libraries are using today. The general lamentations will no 
doubt be joined by people who have absolutely convinced 
themselves (wrongly) that they can never be computer literate 
enough to find the title of the new John Grisham book. "I'm 
so low-tech," they insist. 

Well, so was I. And today there is no more 
enthusiastic supporter of the computerized database, and 
library computers in general, than I am. How do I love them? 
Let me count the ways. I have been training people for 
several years on the use of the computerized catalog, and I've 
worked out a little spie/ to compare the weaknesses of the 
card catalog with the wonders of the computer. 

Suppose you come into the Lincoln Public Library 
looking for a book. A specific book, maybe even a specific 
edition. You go to the card catalog, where you can look it up 
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under author (last name, first name, spelling counts, accuracy 
essential), or title (exact order, spelling counts, accuracy 
essential) or subject (as long as you can figure out what the 
experts at the Library of Congress consider the book to be 
about.) You find out that Lincoln does own the book. You 
jot down the call number. You trot downstairs to find it is not 
on the shelf where it belongs. You hotfoot it back upstairs to 
the main desk, where you fill out a reserve card. 

This all assumes that Lincoln owns the book. If we 
do not, you're pretty much out of luck, filling out an 
interlibrary loan form without any inkling where the book is 
owned or when it might show up. You go home to wait. 

Now that the library is automated, however, the 
process is a bit different. You sit down at the catalog, where 
you can search for the book by title, by author, by Library of 
Congress subject headings, or by keyword: the author's 
middle name, the third word in the title, the publisher, even 
the date. The computer will find the book, give you the call 
number, tell you if it's signed out, and if so, when it's due 
back. You can then place a reserve for the Lincoln book 
that's signed out--all without moving from the keyboard. If 


Lincoln doesn't own the book (and we have neither the budget 
nor the space to buy everything our patrons want to read), you 
will discover that it's owned at Watertown, or Wellesley, or 
Winchester. And the library staff will help you get it, either 
by direct pickup or by truck delivery. 

Try to get that service from a card catalog, however 
charming some of the notations might be. It's like taking 
your rugs outdoors and beating them with a broom rather 
than learning to use the vacuum cleaner. 

So recognizing that the days of the card catalog are 
numbered, what on earth will we do with it? Well, for one 
thing, I don't anticipate that we will run out of scrap cards in 


Continued on Page 30 


Cathy George Leads 
St. Anne's Parish 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


"Behold, a handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to Thy word," appeared on the 
cover of the program for the Institution and 
Induction of The Reverend Cathy Hagstrom 

George as Rector of St. Anne's-in-the-Fields 
Episcopal Church on the 3'4 of May this year. 
Those words, taken from the first chapter of the 
Gospel of Luke in which Mary learns from the 
angel Gabriel that she has been chosen to bear 
Jesus, signify the dedication of a life to the 
service of God and submission to His will. They 
appropriately describe Cathy's own commitment 
that started at an early age and was made manifest 
when she entered Harvard Divinity School to 
pursue studies that would result in her ordination, 
first to the diaconate and then to the priesthood in 
the Episcopal Church. 

. The opening for the position of Rector came 
in November 1994 when Mark Hollingsworth 
told the parish that he had accepted an opportunity 
to assist the newly ordained Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts, Thomas Shaw. His 
resignation set into motion the orderly process 
followed by the Episcopal Church for filling 
clergy openings. The process begins with the 
development of a "Parish Profile." The Profile is 
drawn from an every-member survey that is 
intended to create a delineation of the present 
needs and wishes of the worshiping community. 
With the Profile completed, a Search Committee 


began its work in March 1995 to identify the 
characteristics of a new rector which members of 
the parish had deemed to be of importance to 
them. The responses in the Profile had clearly 
indicated that parishioners wanted an excellent 
preacher with demonstrated skills as pastor, 
teacher , spiritual guide, liturgical leader, and crisis 
minister - a formidable combination of talent to be 
found in one individual! A call was issued in the 
diocese and in the national church for persons 
who might wish to be considered. 


About 150 responses were made to the 
initial call. Of these, 20 persons were selected as 
meeting the desired criteria, and 16 of those 
contacted expressed an interest in participating in 
the selection process. The list was further refined 
to 5 finalists, and in December 1996 the Search 
Committee made a unanimous recommendation 
that a call be issued to The Reverend Cathy 
George. 

Cathy was not unknown to the parish. She 
and her family (husband Michael, daughter Eva, 
and son Sam) had been living in Wayland and 
had attended St. Anne's prior to her acceptance as 
associate rector at Trinity Church in Boston, 
where she served for two years. During her days 
as a parishioner, Cathy had been invited by Mark 
Hollingsworth to give the sermon, and her 
preaching ability greatly impressed those who 


heard her. 
' Continued on Page 30 
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Cathy George (Continued) 

On a very busy Wednesday morning two 
days before her induction, Cathy discussed with 
me the turns her life had taken that ultimately 
brought her to St. Anne's. On the day of our 
interview, she was preparing for a noontime 
service of Holy Eucharist and was advising Kara 
Urion, a young parishioner who was to take part 
in the noontime service. Kara was also present to 
gain knowledge about the working day of a priest, 
a task analogous to my granddaughter's 
experience the week before in "Take your 
daughter to work." 

Cathy George's early days were spent on a 
farm in Minnesota. She says her interest in 
prayer and formal religion came to her when she 
was very young, but at that time she had no idea 
that she would find a profession in the church. 
Her family was Presbyterian. She added to the 
diversity of her Christian experience at a Lutheran 
Christian community in the state of Washington 
where she studied for a year prior to entering 
Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, for studies in 
anthropology and religion. From Luther College 
she enrolled at Macalaster College in Minneapolis, 
where she received a bachelor's degree in 1979. 
She entered Harvard Divinity School, married 
Michael in 1985, became a mother in 1986 , and 
was ordained as a priest in 1987. She managed to 
balance being the mother of young children with 
her career by undertaking a number of part time 
positions, including a Chaplaincy at the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institute for Women 
in Framingham, assistant rectorships at St. Paul's 
in Newburyport and St. John’s in Beverly Farms, 
and 8 summers being the priest-in-charge at 
Emmanuel Church in Dublin, N.H. where the 
family vacationed. 

As Rector at St. Anne's, Cathy hopes to 
deepen the parish's commitment to Christian 
education for both children and adults. She feels 
that studying and learning together in groups 
strengthens the life of the community and 
develops bonds of trust and openness among its 
members. 

Cathy and her family will be full time 
residents of Lincoln as of the first of July. She 
waited to move into the newly refurbished rectory 
on Concord Road until her children completed 
their school terms in Wayland. She intends to 
take vacation time in August, and on return the 
family will settle in to enjoy all that Lincoln 
offers. Her children will attend school in Lincoln, 
and husband Michael , a business and marketing 
professional, as well as an avid cyclist, will hit our 
roads and continue his volunteer association with 
the Lincoln Food Project. 34 
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Library Bookie (Continued) | 
my natural lifetime. With a nod to David Letterman, here are 
my Top Ten Uses for a Dead Card Catalog Cabinet: 


10. Hobbyists, store all those tools that have been 
gathering dust on your workbench. You can even 
alphabetize them if you’re compulsive enough, using 
the drawer brackets to hold the labels. | 


9. Fishermen, organize those hooks, lines and sinkers Hi 
in the convenient little drawers. 

8. Sew-ers, keep your scissors, threads, seam-rippers, 
measuring tapes and other notions in a card catalog. 

1, Sow-ers, a card catalog is the ideal place for your 


seeds, stick markers, trowels and dandelion diggers. 
(The kids will never look there for sandbox toys, will 


they?) 

6 .Chefs, create a recipe file that would put Julia Child 
to shame. 

a) Pet fanciers, a card catalog is the ideal venue for all 


those cat and dog toys, booties, collars, leashes, 
and tiny sweaters for the Pomeranian. 

4, Photographers, keep your slides and snapshots ina 
card drawer, arranged by date, location or subject. 
(It's okay to throw out the ones of Aunt Mabel at the 
Grand Canyon in 1954.) 

gy, Parents, stash those Legos and Matchbox cars in a 
catalog drawer and never writhe in midnight 
barefoot pain again. 

D) Teachers, you need a card catalog to collect those 
pencils, pens, crayons, colored chalk, erasers, 
confiscated squirt guns and my-dog-ate-my- 
homework excuses. 

And finally, a place to archive your grandmother's fan 
and glove collection! l 


Enjoy our 


August Sale! 
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The Cover 


| Did you laugh when you looked at the front 
cover? 


Photographer Roger Gordy is our cover artist 
once again. This time he visited Codman Farm and took 
a picture of Jack, a Belgian draft horse. Roger then 
scanned the picture into his computer and voila, we have 
i cover. (Actually there was a lot of work and skill 
involved.) Roger has called this creation a photowork- 
shop watercolor. 

On a hot sultry day on the way to the tennis 
courts, I stopped at Codman to see Jack and ended up 
talking with Ann Papadapoulos, the assistant farmer. She 
was showing some children the week old piglets. 
| "Tell me about your draft horse, Jack," I asked 
Ann. "Jack belongs to Polly and Larry Fleckenstein. 
'Why don’t you give them a call." Ann did tell me that 
Jack has been trained to pull wagons and lives with 
another Belgian draft horse at Codman, named "Dan." 


On that day Jack and Dan were pastured on the Codman 
field. 
| Polly Fleckenstein answered the phone when I 
walled and explained that her husband Larry was the 
Codman farmer and "yes, he has been there two years 
this August. We do board Dan and Jack at the farm and 
we have raised them." I asked more about Jack and 
learned that he has a star in the form of "?" on his 
fidand and he is cinnamon color. Jack is twelve years 
old and the Fleckensteins have been raising him since he 
Was one and a half years old. Then we talked about Dan 
who is thirteen years old and has been with the Fleckens- 
‘eins since he was two and a half years old. Dan has a 
itar on his forehead which is diamond-shaped and a snip 
mn his nose which is smaller and diamond-shaped. Dan 
and Jack are not related. The horses can do all sorts of 
‘arming. 

Polly went on to tell me that she drove Jack and 
Dan to her wedding with the wedding party and then with 
ler husband aboard on to the reception! They are also 
embers of the Draft Horse Association which does the 
4sual things including demonstrations for the public of 
lowing. 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
e corner. 

Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST® or visit 
the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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LINCOLN 
Unique contemporary - with privacy and wildlife 
abuts conservation land 
price reduction 


LAND 
Beautiful open gently sloping parcel 
cul de sac off route 117 - commuter’s dream 
trains, shops and Drumlin Farm 
$298,000. 


HARVARD 
High on a hill, French chateau on a country lane 
beautiful sunsets and mountain views 
$850,000. 


LAND 
Build your dream house with a water view 
one acre wooded lot overlooking Bare Hill Pond 
country setting, close to schools 
common approved septic 4 bedroom design 
$165,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 


Joan Montryn 617-259-9133 Ginny Niles 
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garden 
collections 


If you want quality - you will notice it immediately 
If you seek the unysual - we will attract you 
If you are unsure - we will help you 
Our specialty is being there 
We are not hard to find 


a full service garden center & more for 
the uncommon gardener 


1625 Sudbury Road, Concord / located off Rt 117 at Nine Acre Corner 
(508) 371-1534 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Dear Readers, 


Hats off to the writers! Wow. What a great job. 
Time, effort, and just plain hard work went into the 
creation of these articles meant to stimulate and give you 
pleasure. 

At the library. October 13 is the first Sunday the 
library will be open this Fall. Also the next time you are 
in the Reference Room, check the community calendar 
and add any events going on in an organization you 
participate in. You'll find out what’s happening in 
town,too. On the evening of October 16, Evelyn Harris 
gives a program in the Classic Jazz group, Crossovers II. 
She’ll talk about people who cross from jazz to classics 
and vice versa. There will also be a live performance. 

Early one afternoon this September, Betty 
watched an immature coyote in the backyard playing with 
her granddaughter’s slinky. Sort of an eerie feeling. 

We'll be back in November. Send us your 


thoughts on this issue. 
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by Beverly Eckhardt 


Readers of Lincoln Review may recall that 
J had some car talk with Joey Cotoni of Joey's 
Auto Repair a few issues ago, and I marvelled at 
his delight in a work schedule that would daunt 
most of us. Last month Betty Smith asked if I 
would write up an interview with Joseph Cotoni, 
Sr. and I agreed. So now the secret is out --- like 
father, like son! 

We all have our own notions of what it 
means to be "a Senior Citizen." Suppose you are 
under age 60 and have been asked to use some 
adjectives to describe a typical 80 year-old male. 
Would you choose Frail? Isolated? Dependent? 
Docile? Joseph Cotoni, Sr. challenges our 
preconceptions of how the years affect us and is 
living proof that advancing years do not preclude 
an active, vigorous, meaningful life. 

Mr. Cotoni got into the habit of hard work 
on his parents’ farm on Mill Street. His father 
Nicholas and his mother immigrated from 
Naples, Italy at the turn of this century and 
established the pig farm and truck garden that 
was Mr. Cotoni's home until 4 years ago. When 
the farm was in its prime, it housed 800 hogs, 
2000 chickens, and had 11!/> acres of all sorts of 
vegetables - celery, onions, spinach, lettuce, and 
on and on. 

One of 10 children, Mr. Cotoni shared the 
work of the farm, getting up at 4 am to feed the 
cattle. After chores and breakfast, he and his 
brothers walked to the "Little Red Schoolhouse" 
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on Lincoln Road (now the Masonic Joseph 
Warren-Soley Lodge), a trip that took a half to_ 


three-quarters of an hour, "depending on how 


much fooling around" was going on. From the | 
impish smile on Mr. Cotoni's face, you knew the > 


trip was usually longer rather than shorter. 
There were 44 students in Mr. Cotoni's first and 


second grade classroom, presided over by Bill 


Doherty's aunt whom he remembers fondly. 
Beginning in 3rd grade he moved to the Center 
School . His formal schooling ended at 8th 
grade when he started full time work on the 
farm. 

Making a living from a big farm wasn't 
work for sissies! Mr. Cotoni remembers loading 
his truck in the late afternoon, driving to Fanueil 
Hall in Boston, and sleeping in the truck so he 


could sell to grocers beginning at 4 a.m. He | 
laughed remembering that he sold a bushel of 18 © 


lettuce heads for a quarter, while today the heads 


are going for a dollar and more. He also | 


remembers being taken to court by a policeman 


in Boston for selling eggs without a license (eggs — 


were going for 25 cents a dozen at the time.) 
The case was thrown out because all the eggs 
had come from hens on his own farm, and the 
law said that a license was only required of 


sellers who had produced less than 70% of what — 


they were offering. 


Mr. Cotoni never served in the armed | 
services. He and his brother reported in at the — 
Boston recruitment office, but both were rejected — 


because they were farmers. He says that a 
couple of weeks after they had been in Boston, a 


group of men appeared at his and his brother's | 


homes to confirm that they really did have farms. — 


J asked if the 


rejection had been a 


disappointment. Mr. Cotoni said he knew his — 
was important work that was needed, but he © 


figured he wouldn't have had to work so hard if 
he had been accepted. 

For 27 years Mr. Cotoni collected garbage 
in Lincoln to use as feed for his hogs. He had 
his own rules on what could go into the waste - 
all leftover food scraps and vegetable peelings, 


no metal or glass. Even though most of Lincoln | 
contributed, he still had to buy in Cambridge and © 


pick up fish cakes in Gloucester to keep up with 
the demand at the farm. For a number of years he 
worked from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. in the police 


cruiser and started garbage pickup at 4 a.m. He | 


bred his own piglets to keep up his stock and to 
offer some for sale. Santa Cotoni , his wife of 
55 years as of the 31st of August this year, had 
charge of the brooder pens, working to keep 
them clean each day before evening feeding time. 

Over the years the Cotoni farm turned to 
vegetable production exclusively. The hurricane 
of 1938 wiped out the chicken production. The 
cement flooring under the ravaged coops was 
removed to expand the garden area. When it 
became too costly to feed the hogs, that part of 
the business was closed out, but the market 
garden continued to produce until the Cotonis 
sold their property four years ago. They never 
lost their enjoyment of eating pork over all those 
years, but they can't help but be critical of the 
quality of the commercial pork they get at the 
supermarket. However, Mr. Cotoni says that 
last year's Codman feast had some delicious 
roast, and he grinned thinking about the 
Farmside Feast coming up soon this year. 

The Cotoni's have three children (Joey, 
Diane, and Arthur), eight grandchildren, and 2 
great grandchildren. Their big move to Ryan 
Estates came after they had been on vacation in 
Florida. They had come back and the children 
advised them there was a great opportunity to 
live in Lincoln free from all the work to keep up 
the farm. They were among the first three 
families to buy into Ryan - 4 years ago come 
February - where they have a lovely ground floor 
apartment opening onto a landscaped walkway to 
the upper parking area. Their farm is no longer a 
farm. The property was sold to a building 
contractor from Wakefield who razed the 
farmhouse to build "a mansion" and developed 
the remaining land into a number of homes. The 
3-car garage that Mr. Cotoni built with his 
brother has been preserved and includes a garage 
and an upstairs apartment. | asked the Cotonis if 
they felt sad at the changes from their re-location. 
Mr. Cotoni said he was relieved to be freed from 
"lotsa slaving.” Mrs. Cotoni said the only thing 
she really missed was her 24-foot kitchen where 
She could get all the kids together at one time. 
They have both enjoyed the communal aspect of 
the Ryan complex, especially the use of the 
reception room where 72 of their family and 
friends tendered a big surprise party for Mr. 
Cotoni's 80th birthday this year. 

So what is Mr. Cotoni doing in "his 
tetirement?" First, after having served 45 years 
as a volunteer fireman with the title of call 
lieutenant, he is still on call for emergencies such 
as the Codman barn fire when he directed 
Vehicles to the site. He has just begun serving 
his eighth year as a school crossing guard 
Monday through Friday. Then, every Saturday, 
| 
| 


he will be seen all day at the Lincoln Transfer 
Station operating the compressors. The day of 
our interview, he had just completed another 
summer as the person who waters the grounds 
of 32 units at Battle Farm Road. During the 
summer, his day always began with a cup of 
coffee at Joey's garage before he went off to do 
the watering. Many retirees travel a lot, but Mr. 
Cotoni doesn't enjoy flying, so his trips are by 
car, often to visit family members. A trip he and 
his wife enjoy is to St. Johnsbury, Vt. where 
their nephew is a principal in the school system. 
At the conclusion of our interview, Mr. 
Cotoni invited me to see his vegetable garden at 
the southern end of the Ryan property. He had 
contemplated renting a plot at Codman 
community gardens, but got permission to till 
near his home where he brought in a truckload of 
loam to enrich the clay soil. Along the path to 
the garden we passed boxwood shrubs and 
hydrangea plants he had planted. Another Ryan 
resident says Mr. Cotoni and his family have 
played a large part in keeping the property 
landscaped in the summer and plowed in the 
winter. In the garden the tomatoes were mostly 
gone, but there were some luscious eggplants 
showing. Earlier in the season there had been 
peas and beans and cabbages and peppers along 
with the tomatoes and the eggplants. Almost as 
if he had never left Mill Street! a 


Modern Storage 
Devices 


ARCHITECTURAL 
WOODWORKING AND 


CARPENTRY 
by Norman Levey 


Built-in furniture for books, 
computers, hi-fi, and TV; 
cabinets designed, built, and 
installed for office, kitchen, or 
bath. In natural hardwoods, 
figured veneer, or paint. 


House and farm carpentry: 
New work, restoration, repairs. 
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It’s NOT "a long, long way" from 
September to December, so... 


oe AN 
LINCOLN A Contemp Shingle-Style home on six 
acres between Sandy & Walden ponds! $1,995,000 


LINCOLN 3 year old classic brick-front beauty 
has some surprises for you! 2.76 acres. $849,000 


SS 


LINCOLN A sun-splashed happy Contemp; won- 
derful 2 1/4 acres; the very best location! $465,000 


LINCOLN Unique Contemp in oriental park-like 
setting! Dramatic rock forms & views! $629,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI Now on the World Wide Web at www.realtor.com! 

Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


group/ In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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have Group/West market your property NOW! 


LINCOLN Grand Contemp Colonial in premier 
exec n’borhood! Ultimate amenities! $1,575,000 


LINCOLN 4 year old Colonial on acre+ a great 
buy! 6 Ist fl rooms, inc banquet dining! $499,000 


LINCOLN Privacy, space, nature views, family 
fun! 13 rm Contemp has indoor pool! $769,000 


LINCOLN Prominent but set back off the road, 
circa 1900 house has 7 acres & conserv! $459,000 


LINCOLN Water views are just a small part of 
Lincoln Ridge end-unit’s appeal! Just $379,000! 


www.realtor.com 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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Neighbor to the North: 


by Susan Hoben 


Where is your nearest national park? What use do 
you make of it? 

Minute Man National Historical Park borders Lin- 
coln, Concord, and Lexington, yet its presence doesn’t 
assert itself boldly. Where, for instance, are its bor- 
ders? There’s no entrance gate. Most of its neighbors 
know it embraces the North Bridge in Concord and the 
Battle Road Visitor Center on Route 2A, but what 
about Lexington Green (no), the Wayside (yes), or the 
Alcott house next door to it (no). 

Over the past few decades, Buttrick’s ice cream stand 
and Swanson’s Pontiac on Route 2A have given way to 
a marker commemorating Paul Revere’s capture by a 
British patrol. Just opposite the Lincoln dump in mid- 
April, redcoats can be found marching in full regalia. 
Hartwell Tavern and the William Smith house have 
been restored and Colonial Days activities started 
during the summer at those sites. At the end of Sunn- 
yside Lane and along Virginia Road several houses 
have disappeared, virtually overnight. Some have been 
moved, others dismantled. In the past two years sever- 
al more historic houses on the way to Concord sport 
new cedar shingles and blue plastic tarps protecting 
work in progress. There’s much activity clearing, refur- 
bishing, and restoring just now. 

As a near neighbor I take out-of-town visitors on a 
tour of the park’s historic sites, but neighbors use the 
park in other contemporary ways as well. The Willow 
Pond Kitchen, situated on park land, still offers two- 
lobster dinners or steamed clams and beer to weekend 
crowds. In summer we buy fresh fruit and vegetables 
from my nearest farm stand, located within its bound- 
aries. The corn we eat in August and the pumpkin we 
carve on Halloween grow on park farmland. 

Time and the Park 

The interlacing of park and neighborhood, the layer- 
ing of past and present history and activities is not 
happenstance but an important characteristic of this 
particular park. Minute Man Park is not defined by a 
place of unique natural beauty, as are many of our 
national parks, nor by a demarcated battle site, though 
it does include a small one at North Bridge. Rather it 
retraces a straggling route to and from that battle. And 
life along the road to Concord has not stood still in the 
intervening two centuries. Originally established to 
preserve a piece of revolutionary America, the Park’s 
mission now includes interpretation of the area’s subse- 
quent history, as well as stewardship of its share of the 
New England environment. 

It’s a tall order. Establishing the park was a difficult 
task in itself. Responding to the different voices of 
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Minute Man National 
Park ; 


those who take an interest in the park is a continuing 
balancing act. 

Though the park did not come into existence until 
1959, it was first proposed nearly a quarter of a century 
earlier. In 1925, the Commission on the One Hundred 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Revolution com- _ 
missioned a study by Arthur Shurtleff, a landscape | 
architect associated with the Olmsted firm, to develop a 
park. Shurtleff noted that most of the routes followed | 
by patriots Revere, Dawes, and Prescott and by the 
detachment of British regulars sent to disarm the Con- | 
cord militia had become urban neighborhoods over the | 
following century and a half. "Fortunately, however," he 
added, "the opportunity to preserve nearly two miles of 
the original line of march essentially in its original | 
condition still remains." 

The area Shurtleff identified includes what is now 
the largest continuous stretch of land owned by the 
park today, from its eastern end, past the Paul Revere | 
capture site, to "Bloody Angles," the area that follows 
the curve of Virginia Road. These sections, he report- 
ed, were "preserved nearly in their original state... [and] | 
rich in historical associations." Optimistically he argued 
that they might be acquired without too much difficulty, 
since they were "confined wholly to farm property, little! 
developed, and containing scarcely over half a dozen 
dwellings of which at least four existing structures or 
sites are recorded in the history of the march." | 

The response to his recommendation did not come 
for another generation, though. By the end of the | 
1950s many of the eastern-most farmers’ fields had 
given way to postwar suburban housing and a few 
businesses along Route 2A. Hanscom Air Force Base 
was established on land directly to the north of the 
"Bloody Angles" area. To the west, in the Concord 
section, farms continued to flourish. 

As a result, park authorities have had to assemble 
the park piecemeal, through a patchwork of purchase — 
and lease-back agreements for privately owned houses, | 
small businesses, and farmers’ fields. | 

As residents have died or left, the Park Service ei- 
ther sells the houses on condition that they be moved _ 
off of park land - and offers help in moving them - or | 
destroys them. A few, especially some of historic inter- 
est are rented to Park employees, both temporary and 
permanent. As a result, up to now, the Park has been 
a crazy quilt of land the Park Service owns outright, 
private residents who continue to live on what is tech- 
nically park property but was once owned by them, and 
farm fields which the Park leases either to their former 


} 
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owners or to other local farmers. As a result, the park 
is still home to ten "private" homeowners, mostly along 
the eastern half. Ten farmers, not all resident, still use 
fields within the park’s boundaries, mostly at the Con- 
cord end. 

The system of land acquisition, though slow, has 
worked fairly well over the years. Nancy Nelson, Park 
Superintendent, wryly remarks, however, "There’s one 
house it seems we'll have to buy twice." Purchased off 
a house lot within the park’s land, it was moved about 
a mile up Route 2A and set upon another lot - which 
eventually turned out to be within the park boundary. 
By now, though, many of the residents of the 1960s 
have died or moved away, and their land is reverting to 
the Park. 

The land over which the Park is now gaining direct 
control has changed considerably from how it looked in 
1775. Though the Park is interested in promoting 
continued farming on land that was, after all, almost 
entirely cleared and farmed at the dawn of the Revolu- 
tion and now leases fields to present-day farmers, much 
of which was then cleared land criss-crossed with a net- 
work of stone fences has been put to other uses. By 
now a Significant part of it has reverted to second- 
growth woodland. Along Elm Brook, just west of 
‘Bloody Angles," swaths of cattails stretch through an 
expanse of wetland toward Hanscom Field. As a result, 
some New England wildlife, including coyote, deer, fox, 
and wild turkey, have moved back into this area after a 
long absence. So conservationists take an interest in 
preserving a habitat that, though different from the 
colonial landscape, has become home to many native 
species of animals and plants. 

In addition to the historians, then, residents, farmers, 
conservationists, and the neighboring communities in 
which they live all take a special interest in Minute 
Man National Historical Park. Their views and objec- 
ives both enrich the park and, sometimes, conflict. 
Farmers 

From colonial times into the present, farming has 
been a major part of the economic use of what is now 
park land and its immediate surroundings. So there 
are historic as well as modern reasons why the Park 
administration is concerned with maintaining farmed 
fields in the park. In 1995 the park commissioned a 
study of the concerns of farmers who lease fields from 
Minute Man Park, so that it could better address their 
needs. 

The major crops grown by farmers in this area have 
‘mained remarkably stable over more than two centu- 
‘ies, says Dr. Steven Parish, ihe anthropologist who 
onducted the study. In colonial times, he explains, the 
Nain crops grown were corn, pumpkins, and squash, 
rimarily for the household’s own consumption. Today 
he most important crops, now grown as cash crops for 
ale at local farm stands and the Boston market, are 
till corn and pumpkins. 

If crops have not changed radically, farm methods 
lave. Farmers today use mechanized farm equipment 
ind must piece together the fields they work, partly on 


land they own outright and partly on fields they lease, 
either from the National Park or from local conserva- 
tion trusts. Because the fields are comparatively small, 
irregularly shaped, and often bordered by the fieldstone 
walls that date from colonial times, farmers have to 
move their equipment from field to field along linking 
roads, a practice they call "road farming." One impor- 
tant rule of thumb for farmers here is: "Don’t move 
farm equipment during rush hour - especially not on 
Route 2!" 

Over the years, Parish notes, an "ethnic landscape" 
has been superimposed on the historic one. The history 
of the farm community mirrors the history of immigra- 
tion in the 19th century -- farmers from the German- 
Polish border, Norwegian farmers, Italian farmers. 
Farmers in the area know each other; they form a 
close-knit community within the wider communities 
bordering the park. Although the Park leases fields, 
the farmers know who has "traditional" rights to partic- 
ular fields and are reluctant to compete with each 
other. 

On the eight hundred ares held by the Park Service 
at present, about one hundred and fifty acres are 
cleared and under cultivation, and demand for cleared 
fields exceeds supply. The Park Service would be 
interested in increasing the area farmed - not only is it 
in keeping with historic use, it’s also a practical way of 
keeping land cleared and maintained. Farmers are less 
interested in clearing and renting second-growth wood- 
land, since, up to now, leases must be renewed yearly. 
For this and other reasons, the Park Service is now 
considering the possibility of multi-year leases. 

To piece together a working farm from fields leased 
by the town conservation commissions and the national 
park, farmers have had to hone their skills at dealing 
with town governments and the park service. It would 
help farmers unify their holdings if towns and park 
could get together to offer adjoining pieces of land that 
happen to fall under different jurisdictions. 

Farmers also chafe at some of the bureaucratic 
regulations that accompany a Park Service lease. 
There are important differences in timing between the 
agricultural cycle and the bureaucratic cycle. In farm- 
ing, timing is everything: there are windows of oppor- 
tunity for planting, cultivation, and harvest attuned to 
rainfall and weather. If a farmer misses by hours or 
days it throws the whole production and his income for 
the year in jeopardy. Bureaucrats, on the other hand, 
think it normal to wait several days for rulings on 
requests for permission to do this or that, a wait that 
can damage the prospects of a requesting farmer-les- 
see. 

Then there are the rules concerning preservation of 
the environment. "Oh, those bobolinks and other grass- 
land birds. The farmers hate the bobolinks during 
nesting season," says Nancy Nelson. In an effort to 
preserve the dwindling habitat of grassland birds, the 
Park requires that farmers refrain from plowing or 
disturbing fields during the nesting season of Bobolinks 
and other grassland birds. 
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Communities, Conservation, and the Park 

As Park Superintendent, Nelson finds the role as link 
between the Park, the surrounding communities, and 
specialized interest groups pivotal - and time consum- 
ing. She meets not only with town committees in all 
three bordering towns but with groups like Friends of 
Battle Road and Codman Farm whose concerns and 
activities affect the Park. Lincoln is a sterling model of 
positive conservation mentality and can be counted on 
to back up the Park’s efforts to protect the environ- 
ment. Concord and Lexington, home to related historic 
sites, focus on historic preservation in the area and also 
back the Park Service on environmental conservation. 
Hanscom Air Force Base, too, has been ready to coop- 
erate in preserving the ecology of the area where the 
park and the base share a border. Because adjoining 
communities are an important source of support and 
because local projects and activities at its borders have 
direct impact on the Park, a Neighboring Lands study 
is now under way which will involve adjacent towns, 
Massport, Mass Highway, and Hanscom Air Force 
Base. 

Also in response to urging from local community 
members, the Park hopes to expand its educational 
programs in the coming year, especially community 
education, gearing it to the needs of the schools and to 
the school’s use of Park resources. 

The Challenge of the Present 

Because so many of the life tenants of the park have 
died or left in recent years, the moment has come, 
Nelson maintains, to plan more actively to improve 
access to the park and to expand amenities for the 
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JOEY’S AUTO REPAIR 
HAS RELOCATED 
TO 
McCART’S GULF STATION 
ROUTE 126,LINCOLN 
OPEN 7 - 5 Mon.-Fri., 8 - 11:30 Sat. 


Lube & Oil Filter Change for $21.00 Tax included 
( Up to 5 quarts of oil, Trucks Extra ) 


FREE PICKUP & DELIVERY AVAILABLE : 
TO YOUR HOME OR TRAIN DEPOT 
CALL (617) 259-9794 


public. Now facilities consist of the interpretive dis- 
plays, small shops, and parking at the Visitors Centers 
at each end of the Park. While adjoining communities 
will probably continue to supply lodging, the Park does 
not even provide a place for tourists to eat when they 
visit. One day, the Noah Brooks Tavern, she muses, 
might potentially house restaurant facilities for park 
visitors. 

A project of particular concern just now is establish- 
ing an five-mile interpretive trail through the Park for 
walkers, bikers, and handicap access. It would permit 
visitors passing through at their own rate to learn not 
only about the history of the area but also about the 
natural setting and its evolution, both environmental 


and economic, over the last two centuries. By meeting — 


with local groups, listening to their interests and con- 
cerns, the Superintendent has gained local support for 
the project and has been able to convince the Park 
Service that this is a good time to build on that sup- 
port. 

"I think what surprises me," Nelson says, "is that 
people don’t realize the extent of the park." Yet, she 
points out, the Park and the surrounding communities 
share common values. The Park met recently with 
representatives of the neighboring town to explore the 
opportunity to strengthen park/community ties. _—_ All 


stand to benefit from increasing awareness and cooper- | 


ation in support of common goals. 


Please call the Park if you would like more informa- 
tion, (508)369-6993. 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES Specializing in family history, 
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EtnP Gedy through movement. memoirs and priate printings. 
am tine: Send for our free brochure. 
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_2i eae a (Mary Ann Hales, PUBLISHER & EDITOR 
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Upstairs at the Old Town Hall 


P.O. BOX 6135 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


(617) 259-8771 
mahales@world.std.com 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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The Battle for Walden:From Henry to Henley 
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Properties bought by Walden Woods Project 


Name or location 


Bear Garden Hill 
Fairhaven Road 
Brister's Hill 
Middlesex Meadows 
Fairhaven Hill Road 


Seller Size 

Philip DeNormandie 25 acres 
Philip DeNormandie 25 acres 
Mortimer Zuckerman 18 acres 
John Adams family 18 acres 


Dwight & Sue Brothers 10 acres 


Date 


Jan. 91 
April ‘92 
April '93 
July ‘94 
Nov. '95 


From the Real Estate Section of The Boston Sunday Globe, 


May 19, 1996 


14 


Price pald 


$3.55m 
$1.25m 
$3.50m 
$1.55m 

$.90m 


@ 
@ 


Asking price 


$4.0m* 
$3.0m 
$7.4m 
NA 
$1.3m 
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Dr. Andrews is a Concord resident who 
wishes to share his views with The Lincoln 
Review readers. This is an excerpt from a forthcom 
ing book, Concord Uncovered. 


The Battle for Walden: From Henry to Henley 
by Joseph L. Andrews, Jr., M. D. ; 


Walden Pond in Lincoln and Concord, © 
worldwide symbol of the conservation movement, ha 
become a battleground for often angry Opposin 
environmental action groups. Some environmenté 
groups seek to preserve Walden as a "sanctuary, 
accessible only to walkers, and others want to main’ 
tain its current recreational uses for swimming 
fishing, and boating. 

The forest lands surrounding Walden Wood: 
threatened by developers who wish to bring 1 
bulldozers to level trees and instead construct offic: 
buildings, houses, and parking lots has fortunatel: 
been rescued for now by Don Henley, a Texas- brec 
Hollywood-based rock-and-roll star and a bevy c 
Hollywood and New York megastars, who have so fa 
raised over $11 million to buy Walden Pond an 
surrounding forest lands. However, the purchase i 
1994 of the $1.5- million Adams’ mansion in Lincol 
with over $10 million in projected future costs by th 
Walden Woods Project as Thoreau Society Headquat 
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ters has raised angry objections from deceived donors 
fationwide. They now realize that money they 
contributed to "save Walden Woods and protect 
Walden Pond" is being used to buy an expensive 
mansion for the exclusive use of elite scholars only, 
without access by the general public who actually 
paid for it. Thoreau admirers point out that Thor- 
eau built his cabin on Walden Pond in 1845 for 
$28,11%¢, and that this expensive, exclusive mansion 
violates both the spirit of Walden and of Thoreau. 


"I went to the woods, because | 

wished to live deliberately to front 

only the essential facts of life, and 

see if I could not learn what it had 

to teach and not, when I came to 

die, discover that I had not lived." 

_ Henry Thoreau, Walden, 1854 

Since Walden was published in 1854, the 
fame of Thoreau and of Walden Pond has spread 
throughout. the world. Walden Pond has become an 
important international symbol for conservation of 
natural resources, for ecology, for preservation of the 
environment and has been recognized by the National 
Trust as a "historic landscape." 

Today modern pilgrims come to Walden 
Pond from all over the world to rediscover the 
beauty of its waters and the inspiration of its forests 
and meadows. Last year over 600.000 visitors flocked 
to Walden’s shores. 

Walden has become a battleground for often 
angry groups with opposing ideas about its future and 
the best ways to advance Thoreau’s ideas. Walden 
Forever Wild, a group founded in 1980, is led by 
Mary Sherwood. At 89, Sherwood, America’s first 
woman forester, still often sleeps in a tent, Thoreau- 
like. She wants to make Walden Pond a "sanctuary" 
with no access to visitors for recreational activities 
like swimming, to preserve its historic and natural 
values intact. On the other side of the spectrum is 
The Walden Woods Project, a new (1990) group 
spearheaded by Don Henley. Henley’s group has 
durchased ninety-six acres of surrounding forests that 
were directly threatened by developers. Henley’s 
vause has been backed by millions of dollars he has 
1elped raise and by a host of diverse Hollywood, 
Washington, New York, and Boston celebrities, 
ncluding Senator Ted Kennedy, Jimmy Carter, Meryl 
streep, Rev. Jesse Jackson, and Robert Redford. 

; There has been much resentment by Lincoln 
ind Concord residents and the press that outside 
Hollywood big bucks people" are encroaching on 
heir almost sacred Yankee Thoreauvian wilderness. 


The motivation of Don Henley and his Hollywood 
and political megastars has been questioned with the 
implication that their goals are more to get personal 
publicity and corporate support than for forest and 
pond preservation. Don Henley has been dismissing- 
ly called "Henley David Thoreau" by locals who 
resent his late glitzy entry to the Struggle to preserve 
Walden. However, others see him as a savior, a 
practical man who brings a new infusion of money 
and with the results to show for it, whereas previous- 
ly the conservation cause had been championed, by 
idealists, often impractical, impoverished (and ineffec- 
tive) academics and environmentalists. 

In between these viewpoints is the Massachu- 
setts Department of Environmental Management 
(DEM), which, according to the spokeswoman of The 
Walden Pond State Reservation, Denise Morrissey, 
aims to preserve a balance between the conservation 
and historic values of Walden and the active recre- 
ational uses of Walden Pond and Walden Woods for 
swimming, boating, fishing, picnicking, hiking, and 
cross-country skiing. Of the 150 State parks managed 
by the DEM, Walden is the most popular, thronged 
by swimmers, fishermen, boaters, and winter skiers, 
as well as the walkers, who wish to recapture the 
essence of Thoreau. DEM tries the best it can to 
resist today’s pressures of suburbanization and 
commercialization to preserve Walden intact for 
future generations. 

In Thoreau’s day, Walden Woods remained 
a stand of pine forest, useful only for cutting fuel 
wood. Track for the Boston-Fitchburg Railroad was 
laid adjacent to Walden Pond in 1844, a year prior 
to Thoreau’s move there. More trees were cut for 
railroad ties and locomotive fuel by Irish workers 
who then lived in shanties around the pond. 

Henry David Thoreau, born in Concord in 
1817, and an 1837 Harvard classics graduate, returned 
to his native Concord after completing his studies. 
He spent his mornings "“sauntering" in Concord’s 
woods and meadows or floating over its ponds and 
rivers and his afternoons recording his detailed 
natural and philosophical observations of nature in 
his Journal, which later became the basis of his 
books and lectures. 

In 1845, Thoreau’s good friend, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson offered Thoreau the use of his newly 
purchased wood lot on Walden Pond to build his 
small cabin and live as a naturalist. Thoreau wanted 
the solitude to write a book in tribute to his recently 
deceased brother, A Week on the Concord and 


Merrimack Rivers, about his 1839 voyage with John. 


He also wanted to observe nature directly: "every 
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morning was a cheerful invitation to make my life of 
equal simplicity and I may say innocence with nature 
herself.". Although he spent most of each day 
walking, observing, and writing, he was no hermit. 
He frequently walked along the railroad track to visit 
his family in the village and received numerous 
visitors, with whom he shared the three chairs in his 
cabin, "one for solitude, two for friendship, three for 
society."(Norton edition, p. 94) He planted and 
harvested a bean patch behind his cabin and sold the 
beans for money. He also hired out as a surveyor. 

In September 1847, having completed his 
experiment in simplicity, ("simplify, simplify!"), he 
became "a sojourner in civilized life again" and 
returned to Concord Village, first to live with Emer- 
son’s family for a year and then to live with his 
family. 

In 1866, four years after Thoreau’s death in 
1862, the Fitchburg railroad brought city dwellers to 
Excursion Park, which they built on the shores of 
Walden Pond, complete with concessions, swings, 
boats, and halls for dining, dancing, and gathering for 
church meetings and July 4th celebrations. The park 
later expanded to include a baseball diamond and a 
cinder track for runners and bicyclists. (The excur- 
sion park burned down in 1902.) 

After World War I, the automobile brought 
increasing throngs, up to 2,000 people a day, to 
Walden. In 1913, the Town of Concord started 
offering swimming lessons, and in 1917, a bath house 
was built and a man-made sand beach created. 

By 1949 conditions at Walden had gotten so 
bad with erosion of the shore and deforestation that 
the Thoreau Society (founded in 1941) deplored the 
Pond’s condition and demanded that it be restored to 
its natural state. In 1957 the County, in an attempt 
to enlarge the beach, chopped down 100 trees and 
gouged out the slope above the beach. The Thoreau 
Society and Save Walden Committee obtained a court 
injunction to stop the County from enlarging the 
beach. By 1960 Judge Ammi Cutter handed down a 
ruling ordering the County to return Walden to the 
forested condition that existed during Thoreau’s time. 

In 1974 Governor Francis Sargent signed a 
bill to switch the management of Walden Forest from 
Middlesex County to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts’s Department of Environmental Management, 
which has subsequently developed it as a State 
recreational park, rather than favoring forest preser- 
vation championed by many environmental groups. 
DEM removed the ugly concrete bath house, and 
later restricted the number of people using the park 
at any one time to approximately 1,000 by limiting 
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the number of parking spaces to 350. 

In the mid-1980’s two commercial develop-| 
ments were proposed. The Concord Office Park at 
Brister’s Hill was to have been dominated by a 
147,000 square foot office building with a 500-capaci- 
ty parking lot. A 139 condominium project, Concord 
Commons II, was to be built at Bear Garden Hill. 
Although the land immediately surrounding Walden 
Pond was protected, since it is owned by the State, 
the Towns of Concord and Lincoln and the Concord 
Land Trusts, 40% of the nearby area, known in 
Thoreau’s day as Walden Woods, was unprotected 
from future commercial development. i 

Tom Blanding, a Concord literary scholar 
and Thoreau biographer, then the head of the 
Thoreau County Conservation Alliance (TCAA), 
spoke out locally and on natural television, calling 
attention to the proposed development of Walden 
Woods. His activity caused Walden Woods to be 
placed on the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion’s list of "America’s Eleven Most Endangered 
Historic Places" in 1991, calling national attention to 
the proposed development threats to Walden Woods. 
Other Thoreau scholars, such as Walter Brain of 
Lincoln and Ed Schofield also spearheaded these 
efforts. 
A television interview with Tom Blanding on 
CNN was seen by rock star Don Henley, whose 
interest in preservation of Walden’s natural resources 
was aroused. Since Texas native, Hollywood-based 
Don Henley’s real motivations for getting involved in 
saving Walden Woods have been questioned, it is 
instructive to learn how Henley himself explained his 
interest and subsequent actions in the book on 
Walden he edited, Heaven is Under our Feet. 

"There has been a great deal of curiosity, 
speculation, and in some quarters, skepticism border- 
ing On cynicism as to how and why I came to be 
involved in the movement to preserve the stomping) 
grounds of Henry David Thoreau and his friends and 
mentor, Ralph Waldo Emerson. What, in other 
words, is California rock-and-roll trash doing med- 
dling around in something as seemingly esoteric and 
high-minded as literature, philosophy, and history -) 
the American Transcendentalist movement, and all its) 
ascetic practitioners. Seems perfectly natural to me. 
American literature, like the air we breathe, belongs 
— or should belong — to everybody. I’m an ’every- 
man’ kind of guy. There is a job that needs doing, 
needs some ’plain speaking,’ and I think I can help 
— even from here in Gomorrah-by-the-sea. Indeed, 
living and working in Los Angeles has taught me ai 
great deal about the stormy confluence of art and 


commerce — about how the ’real world’ operates ... 
the preservation of historic Walden Woods is going 
to require a healthy dose of ’operating’ in the real 
world." 

Thus, whereas a gaggle of over ten Walden/- 
Thoreau conservation organizations — the Thoreau 
Society, Thoreau County Conservation Alliance 
(TCAA), Walden Forever Wild (WFW), Advisory 
Board to Walden Pond (DEM), Walden Conservancy, 
Friends of Walden Pond, etc., had been able to raise 
money only in the thousands of dollars, from mem- 
bers’ dues, Don Henley has been instrumental in 
raising for Walden money in the millions — over $11 
million so far. Instead of channeling money through 
Tom Blanding of the TCAA or Mary Sherwood of 
WFW, as they had both expected, Henley set up his 
own new organization, The Walden Woods Project 


-(WWP), in 1990. 


Henley selected Kathi Anderson, a former 


aide to Senator Ted Kennedy for over 15 years, to be 
the Executive Director of WWP, with offices not in 


Lincoln or Concord, but in Boston. 


Boston raised $1.5 million. 


Kathi Anderson 
says Henley "struck me as someone who would have 
a meaningful role" in achieving preservation of 
Walden. Henley put a host of Hollywood and 
Washington media stars, ranging from Ted Kennedy 
to Jack Nicholson on his board, and persuaded 67 


celebrities to write chapters for his book on Walden 
(critics, however, claim it was partially written by 


ghost writers). 

And raise money Henley did. A_ 1993 
record, "The Songs of the Eagles," featuring many 
Nashville recording stars, netted over $2 million for 
the project. A_ star-studded $250-a-plate gala in 
A 10-kilometer "Walk for 


_ Walden Woods" brought thousands of "saunterers" to 


: 


the streets of Concord and raised thousands more. 


_A 1993 Labor Day concert at Foxboro Stadium drew 


48,000 fans and raised $1.2 million more from tickets, 


| 


merchandise sales, and radio call-ins. Henley also 
has enlisted dozens of corporate sponsors, ranging 
from AT&T to MTV to Reebok and Hard Rock Cafe 
International. 

Henley and Anderson and their Walden 
Woods Project quickly put their money into action by 
purchasing parcels of Walden Woods from would-be 
developers. In 1990 they purchased 25 acres at Bear 
Garden Hill, threatened by condominium develop- 
ment, for $3.5 million. They enlisted the financial 


In 1993, after 3 years of "often acrimonious 
negotiations" (according to Anderson), Walden Woods 
Project purchased 18.6 acres of land at Brister’s Hill, 
which was to have been the site of an office-parking 
lot complex. They paid $3.5 million, its appraised 
value, to the owners and erstwhile developers, 
publishing and real estate tycoon Mortimer Zucker- 
man and Ed Linde. The owners had originally 
demanded $5 million more, but the long negotiations 
finally persuaded them to lower their settlement 
price. 

In 1994, as a partial result of a national 
letter campaign by members of the WWP, Concord’s 
Town Meeting voted unanimously to close the town 
landfill area across the street from Walden Pond. 
The WWP pledged $150,000 to the Town to help 
defray expenses associated with capping the landfill. 
In 1996 an additional 10-acre site on Fairhaven Hill 
in Concord was purchased for $900,000. Thoreau 
wrote that he often came to this hilltop spot to view 
the surrounding countryside for miles around. 

The most controversial acquisition by the 
WWP has been the $1.5 million purchase in 1994 of 
18 acres of land in Lincoln, one-half mile from 
Walden Pond on Baker Farm Road, along with its 
ten-bedroom Adams’ Tudor mansion that had been 
originally built as a fox hunting lodge by the son of 
the founder of the Boston Symphony, Henry Higgin- 
son. Plans call for converting the mansion into the 
Thoreau Institute, with the collaboration of the 
Thoreau Society, which would manage it. "The 
Institute will consist of a Thoreau library, archives, 
and accommodations for visiting scholars. It will also 
offer seminars on literary and environmental topics 
and reach out to schools via an electronic media 
center," according to Kathi Anderson. An additional 
$1.8 million will be spent on a new 5,500 square foot 
library addition to the Adams’ mansion to be used to 
house an extensive collection of Thoreau’s books and 
related materials, some donated privately by families 
of three Thoreau scholars, Walter Harding, Roland 
Robbins, and Raymond Adams. Ground breaking 
ceremonies for the new Thoreau Institute, attended 
by Senator Edward Kennedy, Don Henley and other 
luminaries, was held in September 1995. Construc- 
tion is now under way. It will also serve as a media 
center to project Thoreau’s 1850s thoughts on to the 
1996 Internet via the World-Wide Web. The Walden 
Woods Project will seek and additional $6-$8 million 
to endow the Thoreau Institute, thus requiring over 


help of the Trust for Public Land, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts (which contributed about 
$500,000), the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, 
and bank loans. In 1992 they purchased an addition- 
al 25-acre parcel adjacent to Bear Garden Hill for NS 
$1,250,000 more. _ 


$10 million total to purchase and sustain tt. 
The new Thoreau Institute's many 
fault the projection on several fronts: 
Deceit: Millions of dollars raised trom the 
public by the WWP tor the advertised pur- 


CrILICS 
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pose of "purchasing forest lands to protect 
Walden Pond" is actually being used to 
purchase and endow a mansion and library 
for the exclusive use of selected scholars. 
Cost/Image: The over $10 million that will 
eventually be spent on the elegant mansion/- 
library seems incongruous in cost and spirit 
when contrasted with the $28,11¢ total that 
Thoreau spent to build his simple cabin by 
Walden Pond in 1845. Amazingly, the 
Thoreau Society announced in 1995 that 
"after careful consideration, the Board decid- 
ed to adopt as the Society’s official logo, a 
rendering of the small house Thoreau built 
on Walden Pond, an image that the public 
would recognize as strongly connected to 
Thoreau 

Access: The Institute’s Lincoln mansion will 
be open exclusively to visiting literary schol- 
ars, not to the general public, those people 
who actually donated the money. The Thor- 
eau Lyceum, which was sold in 1994 to help 
pay for the Adams’ mansion, had been open 
to all interested visitors. Ann McGrath, the 
Lyceum’s long-time curator, stressed educa- 
tion for students, many of whom came by 
rail from Boston and required only a short 
walk to visit the Lyceum. 

Location: The Institute is isolated at the 
end of a dirt road, deep in the Lincoln 
woods, compared to the Lyceum, which was 
more accessible in the Concord town center. 
Actions: The 1400 member Thoreau Society 
has had an elitist "fuddy-duddy" crusty image 
(in Mary Sherwood’s words) in the past. 
Traditionally, its membership, composed of 
distant academics and other Thoreau enthu- 
siasts, has been more concerned with esoter- 
ic discussions about the fine points of old 
books than with the activism required to 
restore the eroded banks of Walden Pond 
today. The immediate past present of the 
Thoreau Society, Joel Myerson, is a literary 
scholar at the University of South Carolina 
in Columbia, as is the current president, 
Beth Witherell of the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara. President Witherell’s 
top priority in 1996 is to complete the state- 
of-the-art Thoreau Library to provide ade- 
quate protection to the valuable Thoreau 
book collection. Tom Blanding objects that 
the Thoreau Society’s academics are too 
influenced by Henley’s millions and are 
primarily concerned with obtaining grant 
money and building facilities to further their 
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own literary projects. He feels strongly that _ 
"Thoreau’s principles have been sold out." 


By contrast, perhaps the true spirit of © 
Walden and Thoreau is better demonstrated by 
"Walled-in-Woods." This is a Thoreau cabin replica, | 
pond stocked with fish, and garden, all built by 
students, led by biology teacher Al Robichaud, in a> 
courtyard area of Concord-Carlisle High School. For | 
a few dollars and much work, these teenagers and 
future naturalists have captured the essence of 
Thoreau’s Walden message of simplicity, economy, 
and the restoration of nature. 

What will be the future of Walden? Denise 
Morrissey, State DEM spokesperson, stresses that the 
1993 DEM "Guidelines" call for continued, but 
limited, swimming, fishing, picnicking, and hiking at 
Walden Pond. She feels that "sanctuary" status urged 
by WFW’s Mary Sherwood would be too difficult to 
enforce, since too many guards and policemen would 
be needed to keep recreational visitors away. Future 
plans call for shore bank restoration and tree-plant- 
ing, which will require temporary trail closures 
starting in October 1996. Hopefully the WWP’s land 
purchases will serve as a buffer between commercial 
and residential developments and provide environ- | 
mental protection. Gradually, the inhabitants of | 
Walden Breezes Trailer Park across the road (few 
now remain) will disappear by "natural attrition" (i.e. 
dresoit): 

Long-range plans call for possible relocation 
of nearby Route 126 away from the Pond for better 
safety, to lessen road chemical run-off, to decrease 
car noise, and to enhance aesthetics. All of these 
measures must be approved and then funded by the | 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Legislature. 

The WWP’s 1995 idea was to turn Walden 
Pond into an “international shrine," managed by the 
United Nations. They also wanted to return the 
woods surrounding the ponds to its pre-Thoreauvian 
state. Many naturalists scoff that the subsequent | 
removal of today’s trees, fish, and wildlife to re- | 
establish an unknown past ecology would be an 
"impossible task." 

But whatever occurs in the future, the shores 
of Walden Pond will continue to be trod by hundreds - 
of thousands of feet of visitors from around the 
world, who come as pilgrims to experience the reality 
of this international symbol of environmental survival 
and natural beauty. Can Walden survive its admirers 
and its feuding would-be protectors? In one form or 
another, it must in one form or another! For in 
Thoreau’s own words: "In wildness is the preservatio 
of the world." Q 


The Old Town Hall Exchange has a new look. On October 2" the 
renovated Exchange will reopen. With gleaming off-white and 
creamy yellow paint and remodeled display spaces, the Exchange 
has a bright look that enhances the hand-crafted merchandise. 
However, diehard traditionalists need not fret about too much 
change: the floor may have a fresh coat of polyurethane, but it 
continues to slope unevenly! 


The Exchange is located in The Old Town Hall, the wonderful 
white Greek Revival building in the middle of “downtown” 
Lincoln across from the town offices. It was built in 1848 on the 
present site of Bemis Hall. and in 1890 became a post office and a 
general store. The building has been peripatetic since then. First 
it crossed the street and parked next to the White Church to make 
room for Bemis Hall. In 1918, it traveled down the hill to its 
present location, continuing as a general store and post office. In 
1962 ownership passed to the Old Town Hall Corporation. a not- 
for-profit organization. The Old Town Hall is on the 
Massachusetts and National Registers of Historic Places and is the 
centerpiece of Lincoln's Historic District. 


The Exchange is one of 37 Exchanges in the United States. The 
first exchange originated in Philadelphia in 1832 to provide 
craftsmen. cooks and cobblers with a place to sell their wares 
profitably. Since the inception in 1962 of The Old Town Hall 
Exchange. its volunteers have served craftsmen and buyers alike 
by making available many fine handmade goods: clothing. gifts, 
toys and other unique items. Especially popular are the home 
baked specialties of various local cooks. Cratts people receive 
80% of the selling price of their goods. 


Celebrating craftsmanship by selling consigned handmade goods 
is the mission of the Old Town Hall Exchange. In addition it is a 
warm and welcoming gathering spot for the town. There are 
plans afoot to host periodic events to draw in townsfolk . young 
and old. With a pot of coffee to share the Exchange Volunteers 
anticipate seeing many new customers along with the “regulars”. 


Clip the coupon in this issue of the Lincoln Review and come on 
over to see our new face! 
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The Old Town Hall 
Exchange 


A Facelift for the Old Town Hall Exchange 


You will find your old 
favorites, new items, 
home-baked goods and 
more. Bring in this 
coupon for a free gift 
with any purchase. 


Good through October 31, 1996 
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Caring, Professional, Quality Service 
Our philosophy, and our success since 1989 


e Residential “Top-to-bottom” cleaning 
The solution for those who need an extra hand! Ceilings to floors, room-by-room, 
front-to-back. This high quality cleaning service is completed to your standards, 
schedule and frequency. 


e New Construction/Post-Remodeling cleaning 
Total preparation for prospective buyer viewing or for owner occupancy. Free 
cleaning - basements/garages. 


e Commerce & Industry - Special Services 
We enhance your facility’s image. Quality cleaning from the “executive suite to 
the factory floor”, including carpets ,windows and total floor rejuvenation. 


e Real Estate Market Preparation Services 
When preparing to sell your home, we will assist in making it immaculate, clutter- 
free, and inviting to the prospective buyer. 


e “Ready to Move in” Services 
When about to move into your new home, we will do “attic-to-basement” 
cleaning, assist you with packing, unpacking and organize closets, drawers and 
cabinets. 


e “Be a Guest at Your Own Party” Services 
Our professional team will make your occasion “stress-free and enjoyable”. 


For your security, protection, and peace of mind 
We are bonded, insured and provide 100 % work-team supervision. 


Proof of Quality 


Current, multiple references available for all categories 


P.O. Box 143, Lowell, MA 01853-0143 ¢ Tel: 508/452-1750 ¢ Fax: 508/937-2053 © Beeper: 508/629-6140 
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MEET THE AUTHORS 


September 27th 4 - 6 p.m. 


Rosalind Barnett 


SHE WORKS HE WORKS 
HOW TWO INCOME FAMILIES 
ARE HAPPIER, HEALTHIER & BETTER OFF 


October 25th 5 - 7 p.m. 


RICHARD WRANGHAM 


(of Weston!) 


DEMONIC MALES 
APES & THE ORIGINS OF HUMAN VIOLENCE 
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391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 


1 HOUR 
PHOTO 
QUICK" 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 
1097 Lexington Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 

TEL (617) 899-7624 

FAX (617) 899-7758 


¢ Photo Processing 
e Portrait Studio 
e Custom Framing 


¢ Photocopies/Faxing 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


Not valid with any other offer 
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For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 
The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 

Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PREVI 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World's 


Finest Real Estate 


® 
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- maintained, appealing Cape w/finished breezeway , 


’ 
| 


LINCOLN - Privacy and charm! Horticulturists’ | 


heaven on 2 acres with 2-stall stable . Lovingly 
| 
which makes a cozy family room..... $419,000 | 


LINCOLN - On 4.8 acres near Carroll School. 
nestled amidst hemlock and pines, surrounded by) 
rolling field, this wonderful farmhouse/cottage | 
with a 1967 addition is perfect for family living) 
ahd elegant entcraining oe $899,000 | 


Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


COLN- Four bedroom 1950°s Contemporary LINCOLN- 3500 square foot 3-level Deck House 
y to renovate. Dramatic woodland vistas, on private wooded lot. 5 bedrooms include Master 
ite swimming and skating pond, trails and w/sitting room. Recent kitchen and roof. Walkout 
ervation. Fabulous 4-acre location...$495,000 family room, convenient location...... $619,000 


Ba | 


ae 
waning 


: pea Sa 
Se heed ote 
COLN - Truly different 4-acre property LINCOLN - Six acre country estate nestled in 
lighted by a 4-bedroom Victorian farmhouse, privacy! Contemporary home with European flair 
‘renovated barns and a log cabin on the edge has 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, Master suite, 6-car 
ae woods and meadow. This unusual space garage, patio, courtyard and pool .... $1,425,000 
meevour creativity! ..°.......... $1,300,000 
promt 
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Classic Bamltng & Contracting 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


= Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 
= New Gutters 
© Roofing 
© Plastering 
Sun Decks 
_ © Carpentry 


ww “a 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie's seri2s> 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help —_sar7:30-4-00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


617-259-8717 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


J0G-309-33300 Silieao-IO00 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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The Art of Schlepping 


by Suze Craig 


It seems that the dumb necessity of toting stuff from 
one place to another has been with us since before the 
caves. In their sprightly book The Axemaker’s Gift, James 
Burke and Robert Ornstein point out, “The development 
of stone tools themselves, especially ones that were used 
in areas of swamps, where there were no sticks or stones, 
would have needed some sort of carrier bag.” They go on 
to observe that nearly all surviving modern foraging so- 
cieties have a strong feeling for basketry. Although not a 
forager per se, I certainly am a prime schlepper, and thus 
I partake also of that strong feeling. 

Yet when I laid out the bottom crosshatching of a 
Shaker cat’s head basket eight years ago, I had in mind 
only the fabrication of a useful object, a receptacle, some- 
thing in which to carry something else. Little did I know 
_ where the atavistic desire to form a container would lead 
me. The small points on this basket’s bottom, resembling 
ears, for which it’s named, were to be the mere introduc- 
tion to an ancient, world wide, time honored (and time 
swallowing) craft that entails not only deft hands, but also 
physics, aesthetics, and philosophy. As a craft, basketry 
brings with it interesting lessons in patience (especially 
for those who live with the maker, offers my husband 
darkly) and control. Ultimately, you have to have pa- 
tience, not only with the materials—ignore the lasher 
frays, the stave snaps, the weaver turned from pliant rod 
to sullen pole—but also with yourself. That's harder. 

No high school physics class could have introduced 
me so thoroughly to the relationship between arcs and 
strength (a tall handle does not automatically bring with 
it strength, as my first overly generous market basket 
made saggingly clear). Weight bearing principles became 
swiftly obvious; a flat bottomed apple basket, when filled, 
suddenly becomes a bottomless one. So weave the center 
core over your knee to achieve the inside hump that will 
push the apples outward, thus relieving weight stress on 
the bottom and passing it along to the sides. 

No textbook explanation of the principles (and value) 
of friction would ever be so clear as the folding and 
tucking of a damp, trimmed stake back down onto itself. 
The fold—and the hold—work so perfectly I never even 
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thought about the process until I had to find this example 
of the force of friction made visible in forming of a tote. 

More than merely aesthetically speaking, the whole 
basket is greater than the sum of its parts. A gracefully 
capacious willow market basket is far more than a bunch 
of sticks—yet it began as that. 

And basket parts are many. Just ask my teenage son 
Linz, who looks askance at the reed bundles festooned 
over every—to him— inconvenient protuberance in the 
basement (“It’s a jungle down there, Mom!”) and now 
creeping up the stairs to the dining room, coils and snakes 
and tangles of round reed, classical and renaissance 
festoons of flat reed dangling from rafters, floor lamps, 
creeping even toward, oh no, the greenhouse... 

Yet a selection of these unruly materials, tamed with 
time and technique, can be turned into a snug tidy recep- 
tacle. Out of chaos, order. The welter organized, the 
entropy halted. What begins as a wobble of strands or a 
fickle crosshatch of sticks becomes, round by round, 
firmer, stronger. The basket maker moves up from floppy 
seesaw base to stiffening sides to strong, arm tensing rim, 
from long spider leg ribs to the constantly controlled 
rhythm of weaving rounds of over/under, over/under. 

When you get bored with mere over/under, there’s 
an international dictionary of different types of weaves, 
hundreds of instructional books and illustrations, pat- 
terns, and on to myriad dyes, a mind boggling range of 
materials—black ash, white oak, hickory, willow, elm 
bark, pine needles—even weavers made from copper 
strips from the radiator of a model-T Ford (I kid you not). 

The crowning glory of basketry, I think, is its humble 
link to the laws of the universe. Consider the law of 
entropy: if we airily put aside the closed system stipula- 
tion of the second law of thermodynamics, we are left 
with the observation that disorder always increases. 
(New England dry stone walls fall down and give rise to 
poetry.) Natural events bring chaos out of order. (Con- 
sider a teen-aged son’s room.) But creating a basket 
enables me to do just the opposite. There’s something 
very satisfying about wandering among the laws of the 
universe, and being able to artfully schlep while doing 


so. ® 
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The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 
an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 

The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 
and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overloo zing the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 


Court is the community of choice. 
There's still time to choose from a 
variety of spacious one, two and two 


bedroom with den designs. For more 


information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court ® Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic Concord. 
(i) Send me your full color brochure that details the 


: y gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 
Newbury Court 


(_) Call me before a.m. and p.m. to arrange 
an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 


Name: _ 
100 Newbury Court * Concord, MA 01742 Nclcrenn aa 
City: a 
Telephone (_ 


Sponsored and Managed by: 


New England Deaconess Association 
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A Conversation with Susan Fargo 


by Lee Palmer 


In a time when political scientists predict that 

women will not reach equal representation in our country 
for another 300 years, I spoke to a woman who not only 
believes strongly in working to elect women to public 
office but who believes in being elected herself. 
| Susan Fargo, a two-term Lincoln Selectwoman 
and a former teacher of the Newton Public Schools, is 
running for State Senate because, as she told me, she, 
"believes in government." Arguing that the people are the 
government, Fargo said that, "government can be man- 
aged effectively, promote social justice, and take care of 
the vulnerable,” while it is based on "citizen participation 
and personal responsibility." Being very direct and filling 
my hands with magazine articles and a research paper 
that she wrote during her studies at the Kennedy School 
of Government, Fargo also emphasized the dire need for 
women to work to get themselves more equally represent- 
ed in our government. 
; On this tired, drizzly afternoon (the kind of day 
that female candidates hate because it causes frizzy hair 
which is unacceptable for a candidate who is supposed to 
look "presentable" at all times) I, a Lincoln-Sudbury 
high-school senior very interested in politics, journalism 
and female equality, spent some time with candidate 
Fargo. My goals were to get to know her better and to 
draw from (and report on) her apparent energy and 
wisdom. 

Like most seniors at this time of year, I am busy 
trying to reflect on my educational experience while at 
the same time look towards my future, specifically what 
sort of university I would like to attend next year. We 
Started there: 

"I’ve always done well in school," said Fargo, 
explaining that she enjoys learning and her favorite 
subjects in school were history and English. Fargo 
remembers early on having considered becoming either 
a detective, actress, doctor, or reporter. Having since 
settled on politics as her career of choice she would 
recommended rigorous studies of both English and 
history, to any young person interested in entering the 
political arena. Fargo also pointed to good communica- 
tion skills, a strong grasp of economics, and a true sense 
of values as equally important. After graduating Phi Beta 
Kappa from Northwestern, Fargo continued her studies 
at the Harvard School of Education. 

While most people would easily complain about 
candidates who run for public office, few would argue 
that a campaign is easy and when asked to describe a 
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typical day on the campaign trail, Fargo responded, "there 
are no typical days." However, when asked about the 
challenges of running for public office she had more to 
Say: 

"(To campaign] is a marathon. What’s important 
is physical, mental, and emotional stamina," and when it 
comes to sleep, a valued commodity when you must 
always be on your toes answering tough questions, Fargo 
reported that she allows herself a good seven to eight 
hours nightly. This is a tough accomplishment considering 
her tight schedule of making house-calls to citizens asking 
for their vote (she’s walked through two new shoes 
already), making phone calls to ask for money (the 
minimum budget for the campaign is estimated at 
100,000) and to set up meetings to talk about the issues. 

What are the issues that Fargo is spending all this 
time, energy and money talking about? She quickly but 
thoughtfully listed for me: education (to provide a healthy 
work force), the economy (security for people), health 
care reform, to increase the minimum wage, and the 
environment. Fargo promises to work for all of these 
issues but said that she is especially looking forward to 


working on education reform and as well as legislature 


against discrimination. 

Personally concerned at the lack of interest at the 
high-school in either the national political campaign or 
the local ones, I asked Fargo what she thought about 
young people and politics: 

"It’s their future," Fargo said, "...there’s so much 
potential and idealism there" that she suggests going into 
schools to talk about the issues and ensuring that there 
are classes provided that teach civics and political science. 
She also added that working on her campaign are several 
high-school and college-age students and she strongly 
encourages all who are interested, of any age, to join her. 

Because one’s favorite book can say a lot about a 
person (mine is Time Again, Jack Finney), I asked Fargo 
what her favorite book was, 

"When I was a teacher in Newton | was first 
introduced to the The Hobbit trilogy by some 12 year- 
olds" Fargo recalls, and it has since become one of her 
favorite tales. Another title she mentioned was The Art 
of War, which she explained as "must reading for any 
politician" because it is written by an ancient Chinese 
strategist. Finally, Fargo recommends Democracy in 
America by Alexis de Tocqueville because it contains 
some fascinating insights into American society, though 
it is not highly suggested for bed-time reading. 
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NEW PROPERTY 


OLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
iCANIDENTIFY PLANTS: 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


GARDEN WORKS 


ROBiN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN. MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


As far as personal support from her family, Fargo | 


is encouraged by her husband who cooks dinner, is 
extraordinarily patient and is willing to do things such as 
appear in the Lincoln and Sudbury 4th of July parades 
proudly holding a sign that cried, "Vote for my Wife!" 
Her daughter, 23, is "proud of [her]" and she explained 


that instilled in her daughter is a strong sense of involve- _ 


ment in social issues due to her mother’s political 
activities. 

And.... after the election? 

"Go on a vacation!" said Fargo, before the 
beginning of the January term, of course. In fact, over the 
summer Fargo and her husband did not have the time or 
energy to celebrate their anniversary so they are both 
looking forward to traveling together. 


I learned many things from my conversation with 


candidate Susan Fargo including the fact that there are 
still people who believe that government can work. Most 
importantly I learned that there exist women like Susan 


Fargo who are willing to talk to people like me and listen _ 


to our ideas and then go out and run for public office | 


until they win. Even with my limited education, I can see | 


that is what our democratic process is all about. 


Lee Palmer, a senior at Lincoln-Sudbury High School, 
points out that the curriculum does not currently offer 
courses in political science or government. 


TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


TREASURES OF THE MAYA WORLD 
TIKAL , BELIZE BARRIER REEF AND HONDURAS 


ABOARD THE M.S. POLARIS 
AS GUESTS OF SPECIAL EXPEDITIONS 
1997 DEPARTURE DATES ARE JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
JOIN SPECIAL EXPEDITIONS UNIQUE STYLE OF EXPLORATION AS YOU TRAVEL IN 
COMFORT ABOARD THEIR 80 PASSENGER “POLARIS” TO DESTINATIONS 
ACCESSABLE ONLY BY ZODIAC LANDING CRAFT. 


PLEASE STOP BY OR CALL FOR A BROCHURE OF THIS TRUELY UNIQUE ITINERARY. 
THIS ADVENTURE IS A MUST FOR MAYAN HISTORIANS, AND SNORKELERS. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL LINCOLN MALL 


LINCOLN, MA 01773 = (617) 259-3100 


CYNTHIA HILL, CTC. PRESIDENT 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Gusysk = | eee eRe: 


‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. “4 


*Posters and Prints ° Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 7 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


rs} experience. : 
os Come in and visit us. We have the rs 
AGe perfect frame for your artwork. a 
) 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 ' f 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 ws we 
a ah (agd 


Ne ee oe oe 
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Reflections on Citizenship 


in an Election Year 


By Dr. Mark K. McQuillan 
Superintendent of the Lincoln Public Schools 


In thinking about what I wanted to say to you this 
morning, and noting how much time it may take, I am 
reminded of a speech I recently gave at PTO banquet. The 
speech, I confess, wasn’t altogether well received. 
Apparently I talked on for some time, and one of our 
mothers, unable to stand it any longer slipped quietly 
outside. 

Just outside, she bumped into a father who had just 
slipped out a few seconds before. 


“Has he finished yet,” the father asked wearily. 
“Yes," said the mother who had just escaped. 
“He was finished long ago. . . .But he won’t stop!” 


Knowing as I do that long speeches on days like this are 
often the bane of coming back to school, I hesitate to speak 
too long. And yet the topic I have chosen is possibly one of 
the most important I will raise with you as superintendent, 
and thus, it is one that I cannot move through quickly. If I 
can’t be brief, I hope at least I can be succinct. 

Four years ago, after my first six months on the job as a 
Superintendent of Schools in Andover, a former teacher, 
Ms. Emily Lou Danforth, came to me to talk to me about 
something she felt very passionate about. Ms. Danforth was 
Massachusetts Teacher of the year in 1978 and had a long 
and distinguished career as public school teacher. Although 
she had retired in 1989, she had actively followed national 
and local developments in public education. She and her 
husband came and met with me for over an hour one 
afternoon in June. Part of the visit was social and to see if I 
measured up as a superintendent; part of it was to make a 
pitch (this would please Marie Talbot and Ellie Stern) for 
more home economics instruction in middle school. But her 
real purpose was to urge me, as new superintendent, to do 
something about teaching our students about their 
responsibilities as citizens. She presented me with a 
document entitled the “Bill of Responsibilities” which 
defined the ten most important responsibilities that 
accompany our Bill of Rights. The document was neither 
propaganda, nor a shrill, ideological denunciation of what’s 
wrong with this country. Rather, it was a serious attempt to 
Say how very important it is that we teach our students about 
what it means to be a citizen--and all that this implies. 

Possibly because I recently spent time this summer 
rereading how Lincoln developed and wrote its vision and 
mission statements five years ago,.I have drawn many 
connections to Emily Danforth's message and what we do 
here. Our two campuses have spent several years now 
talking about how we can engage the youth of our 
communities in taking ownership of the future. Our 
missions speak of empowering students and teaching them 
how to cultivate positive, caring, relationships, and to respect 
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and understand diversity. As a school system, moreover, wi 
are poised to launch a new social studies program tha 
contemplates our origins as Americans and questions ou 
assumptions about where we are going and what we intend 
to be. The Education Reform Act of 1993 invites, ever 
demands, that we contemplate new modes of governance 
and participation in the decision-making processes, and new 
expectations are being placed on students and teachers alike 
to take more responsibility for their actions in and outside 
the classroom. 

I value Emily Lou Danforth's message. Civic 
responsibility is an extremely complex and important topic, 
dry as it might seem to some. And yet as a community of 
educators, we have not really talked about it together. 1 
have mentioned this matter with the League of Women 
Voters, but I have never seriously discussed it with you or 
the community. | 

What I would like to suggest, therefore, is that we take 
these minutes to contemplate the nature and meaning of 
Civic responsibility as teachers. Civic responsibility, as I will. 
attempt to argue, is of the utmost importance to our schools 
and to our community and is an essential piece of fulfilling 
Our missions as a school system. Civic responsibility, I will. 
Suggest, lies at the heart of what we do daily--how we 
interact, solve problems, work together, treat each other, 
elect our public officials and hold them accountable--and 
how, ultimately, we shape and refine our vision for what we 
would like our community, and by implication, our country 
to be. 

I say all of these things openly acknowledging that our 
students will soon witness the reelection, or election of a new 
President, and that, as a school system, we have just spent a 
full year thinking and talking about what it means to build a 
comprehensive program in social studies. But, in all 
candor, I would also have to say that heavy strain of 
idealism runs through my thinking as I begin these remarks. 
Without this idealism, I probably would not have chosen to. 
become a superintendent of schools, and I would probably 
not have gone into education in the first place if I did not 
fundamentally believe that education holds a unique place’ 
in the continuation and preservation of our democratic | 
traditions; that service in the preservation of those traditions . 
is both a challenge, honor and privilege; and that what I do” 
directly bears upon what I believe are some of my most 
earnest convictions about my obligations as a citizen. 


Definition of Civic Responsibility | 
For me, civic responsibility is the outcome of a proper 
democratic education. For me, teaching our students about 
Civic responsibility means taking seriously our mission to_ 
develop children to become knowledgeable, active citizens — 


who can, as I have begun to see in my own life, draw the 
connections between their lives and the democratic 
traditions that define who we are as Americans, and 
ultimately what we aspire to be. Teaching students about 
civic responsibility, as I will attempt to suggest, means 
showing our students how our Constitution is a living 
_document--with principles and standards for living and 
behaving--how there is continuity between the past and the 


present; and how, as citizens we’re bound by a social contract 


‘that obligates us to pursue the common good, working 
together in a spirit of mutual respect, compromise, and 
tolerance for opposing opinion. For me, ultimately, 
teaching students about civic responsibility means teaching 
kids to be ethical, to act rationally, and to promote traits and 
habits of character that bind us together as a community, as 
Americans, and as world citizens. 


Th for Civic R nsibili 

Abstract as all of this may seem, I think the case for 
teaching civic responsibility could not be more compelling. 
Consider these facts (See Notes): 

1. “Among leading industrial nations, the United 
States has by far the highest murder rate for 15-24 year old 
males--seven times higher than Canada’s and 40 times 
higher than Japan’s.” 

2. “In 1981, the National Organization to prevent 
Shoplifting surveyed 100,000 young people aged 9-21. 
Half of those surveyed said they had shoplifted at least 
once; most who had, said they would do it again.” 

3. “In 1990 the Josephson Institute of Ethics issued a 
report, The Ethics of American Youth documenting, among 
other moral problems, widespread cheating by young 
people. In one national survey of more than 6,000 college 
freshmen and sophomores 76 percent admitted to cheating 
_ in high school. " 

4. “According to the National Institute Against 
Prejudice and Hostility, incidents of racial violence or 
| hostility have been reported at more than 300 US. colleges 
and universities over the past five years.” The riots five 
years ago in Los Angeles, to say nothing of the events 
surrounding the Stuart Murder trial in Boston, all speak to 
an increase in bigotry nationwide. | 

5. Alcohol, substance abuse, and self-destructiveness 
are such common concerns that we are almost numbed, 
| begrudgingly, into regarding these behaviors as facts of 
daily living. 

6. And, as you well know, the number of young 
| Americans voting in local, state and national elections is 
| distressingly, if not appallingly low. 


| What I Believe 
The case, I believe, for organizing our schools actively 
to teach civic responsibility could not be more acute. Not 
only are schools in a position to lead, but they must lead, I 
would argue, if we are to fulfill our ethical obligations as 
) public institutions to the citizens we serve. If those of us in 
public schools stand idly by, and refuse to model and 
discuss the ethical underpinnings of our mission, then I 
believe we will have missed the point and surrendered the 
Opportunity to teach children to be ethical, thoughtful 
citizens. 

But you say, aren’t you advocating the teaching of 
) moral values when you speak of civic responsibility? My 
reply is, yes, I am. I think it is very clear that, if we are deal 
with education in the best sense of the meaning, moral 
values are fit subject for our classrooms. Most, if not all of 
‘the most important questions in life we want students to 
| consider are moral ones. How, I would ask, can we avoid 


polluting our environment if we are not prepared to discuss 
difficult moral questions? What is our proper role in the 
world in promoting world peace? Of addressing our 
failings as a nation to redress the grievances of African- 
Americans and Native Americans? Should U.S. foreign 
policy be concerned with human rights violations? Our 
rules, and standards of conduct, our expectations, how we 
treat one another, how we respond to conflict--I would 
further suggest--all carry clear moral implications. I think it 
is a mistake to believe that public schools can be morally 
neutral; that morality can only be taught in the home or in 
our churches and synagogues, or that all morality is relative, 
subjective ultimately, and therefore an impossible domain 
for public schools to exercise leadership in. 

Why would I make such a claim? There are several 
reasons, really. First, I think it is more than defensible to 
argue that many ethical questions do not necessarily 
impinge on religious beliefs. Few would question that we 
do not need a religious justification for teaching children 
about lying, cheating, hitting, or abusing one another; few 
would question that respect for oneself and others is a sine 
qua non of good human relations. No one in this room 
would argue that it is a morally relative question as to 
whether or not we should allow children to fight or bring 
knives to school. There is, in short, much that can be 
characterized as a common ethical ground that we all share 
as citizens in a democratic society. Values arising from this 
common ground may, at some level, be said to be universal. 

Second, schools have historically joined our churches 
and families in inculcating values. Where the boundaries 
have often gotten blurred, and thus produced controversy, is 
in areas where non universal moral values derive from a 
particular creed or religion and are mistakenly thrust upon 
all students as obligations; or conversely, when answers to 
difficult moral questions are treated as facts without 
reference or sensitivity to the different religious beliefs 
present in any single classroom. 

Third, democracies such as ours have a special 
obligation to address ethical matters, because democracies 
themselves are dedicated to rational conduct and moral 
reasoning--on the principle that such conduct and such 
reasoning respect the rights of individuals, reflect the will of 
a sovereign people, and aspire to the common good. 
Schools, by virtue of their existence and their missions, are 
institutions founded on a commitment to reason and are 
dedicated to the exercise of reason. 

Fourth, families and schools, perhaps at no more 
appropriate moment than now, must : come together to 
support one another in nurturing a common moral ground 
that has been bypassed in educational dialogue, except 
possibly in recent public debates about character education. 
Establishing this common moral ground, I believe, is one of 
the essential message underlying Lincoln's fourfold mission 
statement. It is the basis of what Theodore Sizer calls 
"decency." 


Respect and Responsibility 

The common moral ground I speak of might best be 
expressed in terms of two great values: respect and 
responsibility. One can draw a distinction between respect 
and responsibility by pointing out that respect implies a 
number of moral prohibitions--one shouldn’t cheat, or be 
disrespectful--whereas responsibility implies actively 
pursuing or doing things that promote the common good-- 
giving to charities, for example, volunteering to assist the 
elderly, etc. As suggested earlier, therefore, civic 
responsibility implies active citizenship, rational, informed 
decision-making, personal commitment, and understanding 
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of one’s own obligations to return service to one’s 
community as just payment for the blessings, rights and 
services that have come from being a member of that 
community. This is the essence of a social contract. 

To understand what is called for and implied by civic 
responsibility, I do not believe we can expect our children to 
operate in a vacuum. In fact, there is much that I believe 
children must know, there are many skills that I believe they 
must acquire and practice, and there must be occasions and 
vehicles for them to demonstrate their knowledge and skills- 
-occasions and vehicles that I would expect would be 
personally satisfying and directly related to their daily lives. 


Wh D n N Know A ivi 
Responsibility? 


In Lincoln, as some of you know, our curriculum 
renewal plan talks in terms of the subject matter we expect 
our students to know, the skills we expect them to learn and 
practice, and the deep understandings we want them to 
achieve, as a result of applying knowledge and skills to 
problems of human existence. 

What knowledge do I believe our students must have in 
order to understand citizenship and their responsibilities as 
citizens when they graduate? Understanding what 
citizenship entails, I would suggest, means knowing about 
our history as a people, the circumstances leading up to the 
Declaration of Independence, the weaknesses underlying the 
Articles of Confederation, the reasons necessitating the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787; the great compromises 
forged in this document, to say nothing of the latent 
conflicts that remained; the Bill of Rights and the lengthy 
processes we followed to ratify the Constitution. Knowing 
about our history means further that our students 
understand why and how the Civil War erupted, how from 
Lincoln’s perspective the Civil War was a Constitutional 
crisis Created by the unresolved questions over the extension 
of slavery and his sworn oath to preserve the Union; how 
immigrants helped forge the great Industrial Revolution that 
transformed us overnight, seemingly, from an agrarian 
society into a nation of consumers and mass markets; how 
we emerged as a world power during World War I, and, how 
after World War II, our constitutional system helped forge 
the creation of other democratic republics. 

To Lincoln, and other leaders, the Constitution, was the 
raison-d'étre for our existence, and while certainly 
imperfect, it defined for him our identity as a common 
people despite our regional, religious, material and ethnic 


differences. Surely this knowledge must be essential for our 
students if they are to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship and reconfirm our dedication to the moral values 
that pay such respect to the worth of each individual. 

One can certainly find many ways, other than the study 
of American history and the Constitution to develop 
Students' capacity for moral reasoning and respect for 
others. Alternatives can be pursued in studying literature 
and art (I think of Ibsen’s work, The Enemy of the People, 
for example, as I say this); in the dilemmas posed by 
advances in science and technology, and in the social and 
moral dilemmas raised in the fields of health and medicine. 

But with respect to what American history can offer to 
help us, I would strongly urge you to consider how 
important study of local history can prove to be toward 
deepening our student’s understanding of their origins, of 
the past, and their particular relationship to the past. The 
study of local history, particularly in communities as old as 
Lincoln, can easily put students within immediate reach of 
how grandparents, and uncles and neighbors and elected 
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Officials lived, thought, and responded to questions 
historians describe in textbooks. Through the agencies of 
our local historical societies, through the analysis of primary 
documents, walking tours of our neighborhoods, interviews 
with senior citizens and immigrants, archaeological digs, 
family photographs and albums--students can compare the 
past and the present, and more readily place themselves 
within the ever-broadening context of what it means to be 
an American citizen. Historical consciousness and Civic 
responsibility, I would suggest, are closely linked, and 
learning about our heritage--and the full diversity that is 
implied in that heritage--can readily become a matter of 
civic pride. I am pleased to say that many of these things 
are already happening, or will happen as a result of our 
recent work in social studies curriculum. 


Essential Skills for Citizenshi 

There is much that we must teach students about 
citizenship, and, if you accept my premises above, you a 
agree that knowledge of American history, the Constitution, 
political science, and local history are essential points of 
departure. But what of the many skills we might hope our 
Students will have before they graduate--skills which 
impinge critically on their ability to become effective 
citizens? Here, as in my examples of what essential 
knowledge we must present to our students, there are several 
important skills that students need to learn. 

Among other things, students must learn how to 
negotiate conflict, to work together cooperatively, to listen 
actively, and acknowledge and express feelings; to exert 
self-control. They need to learn to speak publicly, to 
understand and practice rules of turn taking and 
parliamentary procedure. They need to learn how to 
debate; to analyze and interpret editorials--televised or 
written. They need to learn how to distinguish fact from 
opinion, hearsay from true evidentiary claims; and above, all 
how to write. Without this last skill, I would submit, a 
student’s power and ability to be an effective citizen is 
altogether stripped from him or her. 


Arguably, all of the skills we associate with literacy are 
essential if our students are to fulfill their civic 
responsibilities. But there are also countless activities within 
classrooms that will engender and nurture the skills of 
citizenship. Establishing common rules and codes of 
discipline is one such activity; holding regular class 
meetings, much in the spirit of our Town Meeting, is 
another. Encouraging children to be reflective about moral 
questions, offered in seminars that pose “moral dilemmas” 
is an activity that reached prominence in the 70s under the’ 
leadership of Lawrence Kohlberg. Mock trials with cases. 
adjudicated by students playing the roles of plaintiffs, 
defendants and juries is still another. Student government, 
community service work, volunteerism, political surveys, exit 
poll exercises, if not civic writing assignments addressing 
real problems (letters to editors, congressmen, and political 
groups) are still others. 

Such a list is easy to generate, and I'm confident you 
could offer many other examples. 


What are We Doing to Teach and Promote Civic 


R nsibili in the Lincoln Publi h ? 
Effective are We? 


I think it is fair to say that all of our schools, in one 
form or another, have taken seriously the charge of 
promoting civic responsibility. Among other things, our 


curriculum committees under the leadership of Sue Abrams, 
Randy Davis, Sarah Meservey and others have reawakened 
our understandings of our past as Americans and world 
citizens. Last year we launched possibly the most 
comprehensive push in years to enroll more teachers in 
courses offered by the Eastern Massachusetts Initiative. Our 
Diversity Roundtable has been especially active in 
sponsoring Diversi-Teas, and a recently formed Standing 
Committee for Recruitment has met and remet to find more 
and more ways to recruit people of color into our ranks as 
educators. Smith School has, as a result of work funded by 
the Lincoln School Foundation, worked vigorously on 
social competency training, and has made community 
meetings a mainstay of the Smith Program. Brooks School 
has actively promoted food drives for the needy, recycling 
programs, and student pledges against discrimination. 
Hanscom Middle School recently adopted a student code of 
behavior that was developed and sponsored by the students 
themselves. Hanscom Primary brought DARE training to 
our third graders, in addition to joining the Base and other 
schools in clothing and holiday food drives. Finally, our 
programs offered through Pupil Services are widely 
regarded throughout the state as models of how truly to 
include all children in the daily life of classrooms. 


Getting Specific 


‘for the nation to help us understand the Civil War, we can, 
‘through. our use of primary 


And yet, if I were to tell you that we have done enough, 
I would be dishonest. Among other things, I believe there 
are gaps and inconsistencies in what we say and what we do 
to promote good citizenship. I am troubled, for example, 
that incidents of racism can even surface in our student 
community, as they did last year, and that, as an 
organization we have insufficient people of color in our 
ranks. I am troubled that parents have come to me to 
express dismay over the lack of civility and manners 
displayed by children; troubled that I cannot convince large 


‘numbers of home schoolers to attend our schools, even 


when the reasons for home schooling are not religious, 
troubled, as well, that some of our parents simply regard our 
schools as instruments of social mobility, with little 
recognition of our legal and ethical responsibilities to teach 
all students equally well. I am further dismayed by the 
deliberate acts of vandalism directed at our school 
buildings; dismayed that so few of our young people have 
real knowledge about the workings of Town Meeting; 
dismayed, finally, to think that community service is not a 
fully developed part of our expectations for all students. 

In casting a critical eye upon ourselves, | am not here to 
disparage or minimize your efforts or the efforts of our 
students. My observations are as much a Statement of where 
things are in the 90s as they are specific to our school 


system and our campuses. But I stand firm in my belief that 
‘there is much that we can do in our schools to take us 


farther and deeper into fulfilling the promise of producing 
more thoughtful citizens. 

Among other things, we can as community: 
* Engage parents and teachers in defining what common 
ethical values should govern our school system and the 
behavior of our children--to promote respect for 
individuals, property, and our environment. 

As a community, we can: 


'* Draw upon the resources of our local historians, artists, 


lawyers, to help us study and reexamine our history as 
Lincolnites and how, as citizens, Lincolnites responded to 
the Constitutional Convention, and pondered the 
implications of the Civil War and the great events that 
shaped this country thereafter. What Ken Burns has done 


documents and the uses of 


technology, help our students understand our history and 
the great forces that shaped the lives of our relatives and 
ancestors. Joanne McManus’ foray into researching and 
writing the history of the Smith School is one important 
example, as is Sarah Meservey's work to discover how many 
of the parcels of land on Hanscom Air Force Base were 
critically linked to the American Revolution. 

As a community we can, as well: 
¢ Consider organizing Student Government Days, in which 
students spend a full day with public officials learning how 
Town Government and Base Operations work, and yet 
another day running their own Youth Town Meeting. 
¢ Consider allowing delegations of our students to attend 
Town Meeting, and offer non-binding vote on matters 
deemed appropriate by the Town Moderator. 

But if there is any message for a gathering of this kind, 
it is to urge you to help our students and our families to get 
involved in the political and educational processes that will 
help build thoughtful citizens. For these reasons, I would 
urge you to: 

1. Join me in carrying the message of respect for 
individual differences within our schools--of valuing the 
diverse elements in our community, and empowering 
students to determine how they can find outlet for conflict 
through planned, reasonable discourse. 

2. Network. 

3. Join forces with our student organizations and help 
our young people realize the importance of voting and 
participating in the electoral process, and above all 

4. Model civic responsibility by attending public 
hearings and helping us implement our education reform 
law wisely. 

I can do none of these things without your help, and 
without your belief that these matters are, in fact, very 
important for us to consider as educators. In a word, it is 
time to become passionate about what it means to be a 
citizen in this country, to transmit this to our students, and to 
get involved. Please join me in linking our schools to the 
hope and promise of all that we want for our students, and 
ultimately what we aspire to be as teachers. 

Have an excellent first day of school! 


Remarks to the Faculty on September 3, 1996 
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} 
. 
| EXCAVATING 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 


lying on the beach.....jogging REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


er = 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 


Trucking Excavating Sepuc Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations | Equipment Rental 


((QONELAN'S 


wes SUPERMARKETS === 


Full and Part Time 
Employment Available 
Day and Evening Shifts 
fine coffees & teas...b6aked goods 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8am - 9 pm 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 
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| by Jeanne Bracken 


| November 15, 1960, was probably a day like any 

other. John Kennedy had been elected President just a week 

earlier. The Cold War was raging. The Civil Rights 

_ movement was beginning to heat up. U-2 pilot Francis Gary 

Powers had been convicted of espionage and was languishing 

ina Russian prison. Israeli agents captured Adolf Eichmann 

in Argentina. Most of the current Lincoln Public Library 

staff were in junior high school (or younger). 

1" But not all of us. On November 15. 1960. John 

Bottino joined the staff as custodian and has been here nearly 

_ every day ever since. If that was the only thing he ever did. 

he would surely have earned his imminent retirement. Add to 

that the fact that in 1960 he was also working at The Mill in 

Maynard. first for Maynard Industries and then for Digital 

(ftom which he retired in 1978). and one begins to get a sense 

of John's energy level. The clincher. though. is that John is 

fetiring on September 22, one dav before his 81st birthday. 

_ There may have been other town workers who served Lincoln 

for more than John's 36 years, but so far nobody's been able to 

fame them. (Ed. note: Maybe Doug Burkett?) 

He worked for librarians Mary Alice Thoma. Astrid 
Donaldson. Jean Tenander, Jay Daly. and Mary Ann Hales. 
hen there was "someone who lasted a coupie of months" 

se name is lost to memory. Dickie Newbaugher,. Kathy 

Glick-Weil and Jerry Cirillo. Children's librarians have 

Included Heddie Kent. Margaret Sykes. Nancy Bond. and the 
current Amy Gavalis and Jane Flanders. | stopped the litany 
before we could get to the reference librarians: | didn't want 
{0 know if there had been a rapid turnover. 

John has of course made countless contributions to 
the library over the years. but surely one of his most 
important was his son and only child, Bob. At around age 
nine. the younger Bottino started coming to work with his 

father. although he didn't start officially until he turned 17. 

4nd he's been here ever since. too. through school and an 

administrative position at a hospital. Fondly known as "the 

Boys". the Bottinos clearly know where the bodies are buried. 

| 80 to speak. 

John had headed off for the Vineyard (where he 
enjoys a circular walk around Oak Bluffs to East Chop. 
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‘An Era Ends at the Lincoln Public ee 


several miles 1n all), so Bob shared a few stories about the 
Library, 'way back when. He remembered climbing the roof 
with Henry Hoover. the physically challenged designer of an 
earlier library addition, in the pouring rain looking for a leak. 
He remembered frequent trips to Martha DeNormandie's barn 
for equipment and furniture stored there. He remembered 
using Martha's hav truck to haul books for the book sales at 
the "new" town hall. where they had to be lugged up three 
flights of stairs; those books left at the end of the sale, Bob 
added, were tossed out the window into the truck three stories 
below for transfer to the dump. He remembered. too, moving 
a huge indoor plant on the roof of a truck to Maynard for 
disposal. 

The Bottino "Boys" helped move the entire library 
operation to "the gym" while the most recent addition was 
built, hauling whatever the movers missed--and then moved it 
all back. using "my uncle's pickup truck" in heat of "about 
120 degrees all summer." Bob remembered, with a bit of a 
shudder, the extension cords snaking all over the gym. Then 
there was the time that someone donated a huge computer 
table to the library, a table that had to be moved down three 
flights in the building now housing the Travel Station. 

Bob is also able to laugh now about the old children's 
room that flooded to a depth of three or four inches in every 
heavy rainstorm. John had to move the books. roll up the 
carpet. dry it out, vacuum. and then moye it all back. He 
doesn't seem it miss it at all. 

John's wife Laura died in 1990. but he's still going 
strong. Even a fall on last winter's ice didn't keep him down 
for long. (Typically. he was injured while trying to help out 
someone else.) He's a gardener who produces legendary 
crops. especially cherry tomatoes. a putterer and a tinkerer 
who likes to go out to favorite restaurants. He'll have more 
time for all that after September 22. There will be an open 
house at the Library to wish John well in his retirement 
(watch the newspaper for details). and after that instead of in 
the sub-basement. we'll have to look for him somewhere 
between his home in Maynard and The Vinevard. probably 
enjoying a good cigar and perhaps a wee nip of Scotch 
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by John M. Ritchie 
Superintendent of the Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


When I was twelve, I was allowed to drive a motorboat by myself, and spent most of the 
summer doing so. In this, my forty-sixth summer, I’ve ended up at the helm of Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional High School, and have noticed already some fundamental similarities in the two 
experiences: in both, you have to know something about the state of the water, how to tum, what 
to do with the throttle, how to land, and how to avoid trouble. But back to the water. 


My family had been coming to the same lake all of my life, and I had memonzed its contour 
and character through long observation. It was more a long lake than a wide one, with a shoreline 
composed of red spruce, maple, blueberry bushes, wood plank docks, and an occasional 
boathouse. Once, when the dam had burst in a hurricane and the water had flowed out, we’d 
found arrowheads all summer long in the lake bed. 


In addition to studying the lake, I'd been watching motorboats throughout most of my 
tenderest years, and knew by hull shape, speed, and sound who owned what boat and what it 
could do. I could even tell the differences in the rooster tails kicked up by Johnson, Evinrude, and 
Mercury outboards. Since the age of ten, I’d felt a sweet and painful longing for the time when 
I'd be able to take a boat out on my own, whenever I wanted, to go where I wanted, with no 
adults to see me off or watch my progress or help me dock. (Ah, the days when we wanted time 
to pass quickly, rather than slow down.) 


So in my twelfth summer, I’d go out for long rides on rainy days, slicing through the flat 
raindrop-pocked water, watching the cattails seem to glide along the shore as I passed by. Or on 
lazy afternoons, when I could take a sandwich and cruise down past the islands, landing at a 
place where I could have lunch alone on the floor of a pine forest. Or on sunny, windy days-- 
particularly memorable in late summer, when the bright red and orange leaves starting up in the 
maples on the north shore gave me a chill, and made me realize that soon I’d be going home to 
junior high, and girls, and football. On these days there were whitecaps, and spray would blow 
up from the bow into my face, inducing wild, adventurous thoughts. I was a boy with a boat, and 
a six horsepower engine that I could handle, and I could go anywhere and think about anything. 


Oddly, what fascinated me most, almost spellbound me, was watching my wake. I’d study the 
waves curling away from the boat in smooth, parallel arcs, and think about what they’d sound 
like when they reached the shore, and wonder who would hear them, and where I’d be by the 
time they were heard. Or I'd pick a spot in the water ahead--a leaf, a stick, a ripple where a fish 
had nisen, a buoy--and watch it as it came closer and closer to me, or as I came closer and closer 
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to it; I wasn’t quite sure which. For just a moment, there it would be, right next to me, clear and 
observable, seeming to be still. But then, just as fast as it had rushed towards me, it was rushing 
away, then slowing slightly, then simply receding lazily in the distance. I’d watch the spot as 
long as I could, first as it crested along the foam of the wake, then as it fell off into the smooth, 
flat trail behind the boat, becoming more and more something in my past rather than in my 
present. 


My mind would get caught up in a funny trick where time and movement and distance were 
confused. The point I’d been watching--was I moving away from it, or was it moving away from 
me? It had been up there, ahead of me, then it was next to me, now it’s way back there. How 
could something that was right here a second ago be so far away so quickly? But it was really just 
staying still the whole time, it was me that was moving. What’s going on here? Why can’t things 
just stay where they are? Why do people have to leave, why do I have to go home, why does 

this summer have to end? 


Watching the wake has become a habit over the years, though my lake has gotten larger, and far 
more than water is involved. How could today have become yesterday so quickly? How could 
this year have tumed into last, where have ten years gone, where are the friends and family that 
were with me a minute ago? They are all receding, more and more distant, less and less 
discernible. There are still buoys ahead towards which I rush, but they’ll pass and recede and 
join a long line of leaves and twigs and bits of foam in the water, all in my wake. 


To get back to the dock from which I departed a while ago (sitting somewhat awkwardly in a 
boat and a schoolhouse at the same time), working in schools has puzzled and fascinated me in 
many of the same ways that being in a motorboat did, and.still does. For over two decades now, 
waves of students have lapped by me yearly and then moved on. It’s hard to tell who’s moving 
and who’s standing still. We’re all rushing through life at the same rate, but I stay stationary 
relative to their passage. I see them coming in the distance, as sixth, seventh, eighth graders. Then 
they arrive and stay for a bit while we bob around in each others’ wakes. Finally, they produce 
the ultimate trick of receding into my past by the very fact of moving into their own futures. 
This disconcerting and repeating pattern gets me a little seasick sometimes, but it also reminds me 
to keep my hand on the tiller at all times. 
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To Be...?. 


\ 
by Charles P. Kindleberger _ 


Old people (not senior citizens, please) have 
a special interest in the newspaper in the weather - 
why, I know not, since they go out less than others 
— and in the obituaries. The latter make use of a 
word that raises a question, as in se 
Murgatroyd, the beloved husband of ...". Why 
beloved instead of loved? as in Evelyn. Waugh’s 
macabre novel, The Loved One. Once the mind turns, 
to a modest conundrum, there is no stopping it. The 
Oxford Shorter English Dictionary goes into the 
question of be ... at too great length; one definition 
which may fit is "completely, thoroughly" and the like, 
but surely that does not exhaust the possibilities. I 
cite a number of examples, mostly of everyday usage: 
Becloud, as of an issue — render it confused 
Bedevil — torment 
Bedraggled — unkempt, but there is no word "drag- 
gled" of which I am aware i 
Begrudge — envy | 
Belabor, as in belabor the obvious — some writers do 
Benign, from bene (Latin), or good, friendly \ 
Bespoke — a fancy word for made-to-order suits from 
Saville Row, as contrasted with "off-the-peg’ 
Betimes, a word use frequently by Samuel Pepys in 
his diary, and by the Herald Tribune colum- 
nist, F.P.A., another diarist, starting a para- 
graph "Awoke betimes ..." meaning got up to 
some time. 
Bewail — loudly mourn 
Beware — be wary 
Bewildered — mixed up, failing to understand, com- 
pletely wildered? 
Betwixted and Between — in the middle 
But I am at the end. 
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EXPERIENCING 
ATLANTA 


By Allison Wiggin 


Traffic, noise, crowds, security guards, baggage checks, and 
‘lots of people. That's what most people saw on TV and read in 
the newspapers. That's what the press experienced, but I 
experienced something totally different! 

_ Sure, traffic, noise, crowds, security guards, baggage 
checks, and lots of people were part of the experience, but that's 
to be expected at the Olympics. My overriding impression of 
Atlanta was a spirit that prevailed every aspect of the 
experience. 
| I experienced the spirit of the Games, live. In Atlanta, 
everyone was friendly. If you had a question, it would gladly 
be answered with a smile by a friendly volunteer staffer. No 
one was a stranger. Spontaneous conversations occurred 
among people on the busses, in the venues, and in Centennial 
Olympic Park. Even pin trading with other spectators, from the 
_US and from other countries, added to the feeling of being at a 
large party. 
In our experience, even the athletes were friendly. And 
surprisingly accessible. At most of the events we attended, we 
Could talk freely with the athletes and not worry about security 
| guards or officials interfering. We collected autographs and 
| traded pins with them. 
__ My family's trip to Atlanta for the centennial Olympic 
Games included my four cousins, because every year we doa 
Cousins exchange. With my cousins we were a party of seven. 
Thad wanted to see some of the big name events like 
gymnastics, track & field, diving, or swimming, but since the 
Olympic Committee limited those tickets to groups of four or 
less, we had to pick other events. My oldest cousin is on the 
New Jersey state champion field hockey team, so we went to 
see women's field hockey for her. Her brother is an enthusiastic 
baseball player with hopes of becoming a pro, so we went to 
| See women's softball for him. This was the first ime that 
Softball was an Olympic event. My youngest cousin competes 
vin karate. Karate is not an Olympic sport, so we went to judo 
instead. My other cousin loves tennis; we opted for table 
tennis. I love figure skating, but that's not a summer event. 

Arranging housing for the seven of us was a problem, and 
‘after exploring various options, we opted for an RV and 
‘arranged to stay at a campground outside of Atlanta. 
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My Mom had learned that pin trading is a big activity at the 
Olympics, so she and my uncles got each of us a bunch of pins 
from sponsors like Texaco, Coca-Cola, Xerox, Nations Bank, 
Bausch & Lomb, Kodak, Budweiser, and others. So, armed 
with pins, tickets, and the keys to our RV, we headed for 
Atlanta! 

Our first event was field hockey. Our tickets were good for 
two games. Game one was the gold medal favorite Australia 
vs. Argentina. Argentina had its own cheering section with a 
non-stop succession of cheers in Spanish! Australia won 7-1. 
The next game was Korea vs. the USA!! Korea was the silver 
medal favorite, and the USA a bronze medal hopeful. By the 
end of the first half, the US had a two goal lead over Korea. In 
the second half, Korea scored 2 goals to tie up the game. With 
5 seconds remaining, the US scored again from a penalty 
situation and won the game, 3-2. That ended up being the only 
game the US team won. 

That night we drove 50 miles south of Atlanta to Columbus, 
GA, where softball was being held. The next morning we got 
up early and drove to the venue. The first game was Canada 
vs. China. There were more fans for the Canadian team than 
for the Chinese team. The Canadians held up letters that 
spelled Canada -- with a Canadian accent. The letters looked 
like this: 


eS aes 


They also wore the red and white striped "Cat in the Hat" hats. 
China defeated Canada 2-1. The second game was China 
Taipei (Taiwan) vs. the Netherlands. There was also a fan club 
for the Netherlands. Among them were two guys dressed all in 
orange who had the Dutch flag draped over them as capes. 
They were so pumped up with excitement and adrenaline, that 
they got the crowd to do the wave three different times and to 
cheer on the Dutch team. In spite of their efforts, China Taipei 
won 4-1. It was also really hot that day. The mercury topped 
95°F, and the officials flew a black cautionary flag warning 
spectators to drink at least 16 oz. of water every hour. 
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FABRIC ART 
by 


Dilla Gooch Tingley 


ART IN THE HEART OF MAYNARD 
67 MAIN STREET 
MAYNARD 


DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
LINCOLN 


THE GRAB 1 oNREE 
LEXINGTON 


WAYLAND DEPOT 
WAYLAND 
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That night we returned to our campground outside of 
Atlanta. The next day was judo. As I quickly learned, judo is _ 
very different from karate. Judo means "the gentle way” in 
Japanese, but it's the only Olympic sport in which it's legal to _| 
choke an opponent or try to break an arm. Judo can also mean | 
"giving way," which is what the "judoka" does before he or she | 
loses consciousness or suffers a broken limb. In judo, the 
object is to get your opponent down on the mat. That is called } 
an Ippon. The hall had two mats side by side, and the matches | 
moved quickly. We saw Jimmy Pedro of Danvers wintwo | 
matches on the way to his bronze medal. Later I talked with 
him and got his autograph when we saw him outside in the 
crowd. 

If watching two matches at once was difficult in Judo, we 
arrived at table tennis the next morning to find eight tables 
arranged side by side across the floor! In one match, we saw a | 
North Korean woman being really obnoxious, squealing, | 
grunting, and making noises. Maybe she was talking in her 
own language. The referee gave her a warning, then awarded | 
her Singapore opponent a point. That didn't stop her! She kept| 
on hissing and growling. The referee then awarded the 
Singapore woman two additional points. Luckily, the 
Singapore woman won! With my cousins, we positioned | 
ourselves where the athletes entered and left the hall. I got a lot; 
of autographs. I also traded pins with some of the athletes and | 
coaches, getting official team pins from Brazil, Romania, 
Australia, USA, and Germany. | 

The next day, we saw women's volleyball. In the first game, | 
the Russian women (who were extremely tall) dominated Peru, | 
winning straight sets i5-11, 15-8, 15-1. In the second game we 
saw the Netherlands vs. Korea. This game had really long and | 
exciting rallies. Both teams kept diving for the ball and digging | 
it up off the floor, keeping it in play. I was rooting for Korea, | 
but eventually the Netherlands won, 15-11, 15-13, 1-15, 15-8. | 

On our final day at the Olympics, we returned to women's | 
field hockey. This was the morning after the bomb went off in | 
Centennial Olympic Park. No one would allow this to dampen | 
their spirits. We saw Korea vs. Spain in the first game. Korea | 
outplayed Spain, 2-0, in the pouring rain. We heard lots of _| 
Cheers in Spanish, because the second game was Argentina VS. 
the Netherlands! The action in the stands was as much fun as | 
the action on the field. The fans for each team were going 
crazy! We were sitting smack in the middle of both cheering 
sections. The Argentina fans cheered and sang non-stop. In 
Spanish, of course. The Dutch fans had no specific cheers, but | 
they still tried to out-cheer the Argentineans. They hummed the} 
tunes of Argentina's songs. And they spoofed the Argentinean, | 
too. When the Dutch team took a commanding 3-0 lead, they 
sang Don't Cry for Me Argentina (from Evita). It was hard to | 
tell who won in the stands, but on the field, the Netherlands 
won, 4-1. 

Well, that was my experience of Atlanta. Despite the traffic,| 
noise, crowds, baggage checks, security guards, and people, ! 
had lots of fun. It was one of those trips that will live in my 
memory for the rest of my life. Who knows, maybe I'll see you 
in Salt Lake City in 2002! O | 


Photographs of Children 


Lee Weaver 61 
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Dear Readers, 


The holiday season is upon us and our gift to you 
is a nostalgia issue. The stage is set by Peter Sugar who 
has sketched the Town Offices Building but let’s pretend 
its the first part of the Twentieth Century and you are 
attending school in this building known as Centre school. 
The first step is to read the Superintendent’s Report and 
then about Liz Cochran’s school days and John Carley’s 
teaching career at Centre school. 

After that comes the responses to the article by 
Beverly Eckhardt about Joe Cotoni, Sr. In these respons- 
es is an article by Mrs. Tan in which talks about Lincoln 
her home town - a great read. She was brought up in 
Taipei. 

From there you have a night out at the Copse Hill 
| theatre during the Second World War and can see (well 
read) The Night Mail by Clem Sawtell. And finish off 
the evening with some memories of Bill Sawtelle and 
Anita Davis. 
Enjoy this read and Happy Thanksgiving. 
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Superintendent’s Report — - ror the year 19 


To the School Committee of Lincoln: 


Gentlemen: — I have the honor to submit the 
following as my first report, the same being the 
second annual report of the Superintendent of 
Schools under the district system of school supervi- 
sion. 

As I have been in charge of the schools less 
than half of the school year covered by the statistics 
following this report, I can neither make a detailed 
statement of the work done during the year, nor 
draw a fair comparison between this and previous 
years’ work. That teachers, however, have been 
faithful and efficient, and have succeeded, to an 
eminent degree, in imparting instruction to those 
pupils who have been in regular attendance upon the 
schools, there is, in my judgment, no question. And 
now that the new school house, a fine building with 
modern improvements, has been opened at the South, 
and the pupils of the East school are transported to 
the Centre, thus giving to all children the privilege of 
ample accommodations and good instruction, our 
schools ought to be in excellent condition. But the 
attendance is far from satisfactory and is sadly 
against successful work. Though our schools be 
never so well appointed, they cannot benefit children 
who do not attend them. Not only do those who are 
M irregular attendance lose the benefits that would 
otherwise result to them, but they break up the 
lasses, prevent systematic work, and thus hinder 
‘hose who attend regularly. 

The total enrollment for the year is 208 with 
M average attendance of a fraction over 127, and 
‘61 tardinesses — an average attendance of but little 
nore than half the enrollment, and tardinesses more 
han double the enrollment. And yet the attendance 
his year compares not unfavorably with that of the 
weceding. Thus the bad habits of neglect of duty, 
ind being constantly behind time are being fixed 
'pon those who are soon to bear the responsibility of 
itizenship, and take into their hands the reins of 
‘overnment. 


Aristotle said two thousand years ago, that 
the fate of empires depended upon the education of 
children. What was true of empires then is doubly 
true of our country today — a self-governing people, 
made up of heterogeneous elements from all nation- 
alities. The State recognizes this and has formulated 
the following law, only a portion of which is quoted: 

"Every person having under his control a 
child between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
shall annually cause such child to attend some public 
day school in the city or town in which he resides, 
and such attendance shall continue for at least thirty 
weeks of the school year, if the schools are kept 
open that length of time, with an allowance of two 
weeks’ time for absences not excused by the superin- 
tendent of schools or the school committee, and for 
every neglect of such duty the person offending shall, 
upon complaint of the school committee or any 
truant officer, forfeit for the use of the public schools 
of such city or town, a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars." 

This law is explicit, and it is not in the 
authority of school officers to excuse anyone from a 
strict compliance with its provisions. 

Legal force, if judiciously applied in a few 
cases, might exert a healthy influence on school 
attendance, and yet it could not bring about the 
desired result of raising our schools to the high 
standard they are capable of attaining. This can only 
be accomplished by the hearty co-operation of 
parents with teachers and school officers. I, there- 
fore, trust that parents will endeavor, by all means, 
to have their children in school, not simply enough to 
comply with the requirements of the law, but during 
the full session of every term, thus granting them the 
full privilege of a public education, which is their 
birthright. 


The East School. 
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"No, There’s No Place Like 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


Owing to the small, and decreasing number 
of pupils in the East School, it has been decided to 
close that school and transport the pupils to the 
Centre. This plan embraces both wisdom and 
economy. Economy, because it costs but four dollars 
and a half per week to transport the pupils — one- 
half the cost of employing a teacher, to say nothing 
of the added expense of keeping in repair, and caring 
for, the East school house, and furnishing it with 
maps, reference books, etc. 

Wisdom, because the pupils now have the 
advantage of a graded school, hence better instruc- 
tions and better appliances. The people in the East, 
instead of having their school taken away, have, 
virtually, a graded school brought to their very doors; 
thus enjoying equal school advantages with those 
living in the immediate vicinity of the Centre. 


Teachers. 


The instruction during the year has been 
greatly interrupted by changes and sickness among 
the teachers. 

Mr. J. C. Knowlton, Principal of the High 
School during the first two terms of the year, was 
succeeded in the fall term by Mr. C. C. Davis, who, 
on account of severe illness, was compelled, early in 
the term, to give up his work temporarily. Mr. Geo. 
K. Small was employed as a substitute, and for six 
weeks did successful and efficient work, but resigned 
to accept a $1,200 position. He was followed by Mr. 
H. A. Roberts, who finished the term. 

Miss Carrie B. Chapin has continued in the 
Centre school during the year. Miss Ella L. Bates 
was employed at the beginning of the fall term to 
teach the primary grade at the Centre and assist in 
the High School. Thus a needed addition has been 
made to the teaching force in the Centre schools. 
The East school has been taught by Miss Lillian M. 
Hoar; the North by Miss Florence M. Sherman. 

The Winter term of the South Grammar 
school was taught by Miss Edith A. Andrews, the 
Spring term by Miss Nellie J. Wentworth. Miss 
Louise E. Dunsmoor began the Fall term, but 
resigned at the end of two weeks to accept a larger 
salary. Her place was filled by Miss Harriette F. 
Sawin. There have been four teachers in this school 
during the year. It is needless to say that such 
frequent changes are disastrous to successful work. 

Miss Lizzie A. Webster taught the South 
Primary school during the winter term. Miss Nellie 
B. Hopper taught the following two terms. 

I trust the changes in the teaching force will 
be much less the coming year, and believe the results 
will be proportionately more satisfactory. 


Course of Study. 
For the teacher to succeed in securing the 
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best results she must learn definitely what is expected 
to be taught and understand clearly how to teach it. 
I have, therefore, outlined a course of study which | 
has been submitted to, and approved by the Commit- — 
tee. I have given quite specific directions to teach- 
ers, thus making the course appear perhaps more 
elaborate than it is. But I am sure that it embraces 
no more ground than can be covered thoroughly and 
well in schools as well graded as ours are at present. 

I desire to direct attention to some of the 
subjects in the course. 


Reading. 


The reading constitutes a connected course, | 
with the Davis Readers as a drill series, and the | 
Normal Readers, to give supplementary reading on 
plants, animals, insects, etc., and leads up in the last — 
year of the grammar grade to "Masterpieces of © 
American Literature," thus laying a foundation for 
the study of American and English literature in the 
High School; while the "Story of Our Continent" and ! 
"Star-land" supplement the physical and astronomical i 
geography of the text-books, and lead easily to 
elementary work in geology and astronomy in the — 
High School. 

Thus it will be seen that, while the reading 
course aims to make the pupil a good reader, it has” 
also a definite purpose at the end, furnishes a 
valuable fund of information, and cultivates a taste 
for good reading. When this course is carried out, 1 | 
believe something of the idea of Dr. McAllister may 
be realized, who says: "More can be got out of it | 
that tends to cultivate the minds of the pupils than 
any other in the course. It has a moral power, a. 
refining power, and an elevating influence that can be 
found nowhere else." 


} 


Nature Study. | 


It is not the object of this part of the course | 
to make scientists of the pupils, but to open their 
eyes to the beauties and wonders about them; to. 
teach them, not so much what is to be found between | 
the covers of text-books, as to read the great book of | 
Nature that lies open everywhere before them; and 
as another has said, "To give pupils who are walking 
through the ordinary school curriculum by faith, some. 
opportunity to walk by sight; to give them some 
opportunity to get information at first-hand, while. 
they are compelled to get so much at second-hand." i 

This part of the course is not original with. 
me, but has been taken from that used in the Ando- 
ver schools, with slight changes; and in evidence that 
such a course is not impracticable I quote from the, 
school report of that town the following: "It has. 
been proved that a knowledge of botany, mineralogy, 
and zodlogy can be successfully taught in the elemen-— 
tary school." 


Drawing. 


————— eee 


Drawing is required by law in the public 
schools. It has been made one of the regular 
| subjects in the course of study. The Prang System 
_ will be introduced and so arranged that there will be 
regular, progressive, work for pupils in every year in 
_ school, thus training the taste and the hand as well 
as the eye. 


_ Flags on School Buildings. 


| The beautiful idea of raising the Stars and 
Stripes on our schools is both wise and patriotic, and 
_ may be made an impressive object lesson in history. 
To this end I would suggest that flags be placed on 
all the school buildings, and that they be raised on 
_ the following days, and that the pupils’ attention be 
_ always called to the event commemorated. This will 
| not prevent the flag being raised on other days at the 
option of the teacher. 


/ Oct. 12, 1492, Columbus landed at San Salvador. 
| Oct. 17, 1777, Battle of Saratoga. 

' Nov. — — National and State elections. 

_ Nov. — — Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 25, 1783, New York evacuated by British. 

| Dec. 16, 1773, Boston tea Party. 

_ Dec. 26, 1776, Battle of Trenton. 

Jan. 1, 1863, Emancipation Proclamation. 

Jan. 3, 1777, Battle of Princeton. 

Feb. 12, 1809, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

' Feb. 22, 1732, Washington’s Birthday 

| March 9, 1862, Monitor defeated Merrimac. 

_ April 9, 1865, Lee Surrendered. 

_ April 19, 1775, Battle of Concord. 

} April 30, 1789, Washington took office. 

_ May 30, — Memorial Day. 

June 14, 1777, Flag of Stars and Stripes adopted by 
Congress. 

| June 17, 1775, Battle of Bunker Hill. 

| July 4, 1776, Declaration of Independence. 


| Reference Books. 
) lone of the most essential lessons to teach pupils is 
‘\to get information for themselves by consulting 
‘reference books. This, of course, cannot be done 
‘unless reference books are at hand. They are 
Jespecially necessary in high school work. I would 
suggest that no more profitable investment can be 
made than to purchase a good cyclopedia for the 
‘school building at the Centre. They would be 
/ valuable alike to the pupils in both schools, and to 
the teachers. 


The High School Laboratory. 


) The means of experimental work in connec- 


tion with the High School studies are wholly inade- 
quate to a proper knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught. In fact the sciences cannot be successfully 
taught without individual experiments on the part of 
the pupils. 

I have made some examination of the 
recitation room adjacent to the High School room, 
and am satisfied that arrangements could be made 
there for a dozen pupils to perform individual 
experiments with water bowls for each, and conve- 
nient table room, at nominal expense. 

This is a much needed change, and IJ trust 
the matter will receive early attention. 

This room, however, to be used for this 
purpose, or for any school purpose, ought not to be, 
at the same time, a store room for school supplies. 
It disturbs the school work going on in this, and the 
High School room, to take out supplies for other 
schools; the supplies cannot be taken proper care of 
here, crowded as they must be to be placed in this 
room at all; and it is impossible to keep them in 
anything like order, thus rendering it difficult to find 
what is wanted at any time, or to determine how 
much of a supply of different materials is on hand. 
This ought also to receive early attention. 


Conclusion 

Considering the present condition of our 
schools, if the changes mentioned can be effected, I 
believe we may expect to see a marked improvement 
in school work during the coming year. I wish to ask 
the co-operation of the parents with teachers in 
striving to make our school what we would like to 
have them — as good as the best. 

I wish to express my high appreciation of the 
earnest efforts and hearty good will with which the 
teachers have co-operated with me in my work. And 
to you gentlemen, I desire to give expression to my 
thanks for your confidence, and for the courteous 
consideration you have accorded to my suggestions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LEWIS T. McKENNEY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


At a meeting of the School Committee, held 
February 12, the report of the Superinten- 
dent was accepted and adopted as the report 
of the Committee. 


School Committee 
GEORGE FLINT, 
JAMES H. FARRAR, 
CHARLES S. WHEELER 


(Jane Barnet found this while looking through some 
old Town Reports.) 
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Met some of our resident experts on retirement living 


The residents at Newbury 
Court know firsthand how rewarding 
retirement can be. They're enjoying 


an active, maintenance-free lifestyle 
at New England's premier retirement 
community in historic Concord. 
The elegantly appointed resort- 
style community has it all -- fine 


dining in our four star restaurant, 


weekly housekeeping and linen 
service, an endless choice of 
stimulating social activities, 
scheduled transportation to 
shopping and appointments, a 
fitness and wellness center to help 
you stay in top shape, indoor parking 


and 24 hour security. 

And, since Newbury Court was 
created by New England Deaconess 
Association, you have the peace of 
mind of knowing that access to the 
finest health care is available should 
you ever need it. 

Newbury Court is situated 
ona magnificent 35 acre site 
overlooking the Sudbury River, 
conveniently located across from 
the Concord Country Club, near 
Walden Pond and all the landmarks 
of Concord. 

All the experts agree... Newbury 


a ; ; : 
Court is the community of choice. 


There's still time to choose from a 
variety of spacious one, two and two 


bedroom with den designs. For more 
information, or to arrange a special 


preview, call: (508) 369-5155. 


Newbury Court ¢ 100 Newbury Court @ Concord, MA 01742 


Yes, I'd like to retire in historic. Concord. 
(3) Send me your full color brochure that details the 


gracious retirement living at Newbury Court. 


( ) Call me before a.m. and p-m. to arrange 
an appointment to visit Newbury Court. 


Name: —_ 
Address: — 
City Sa SyStatee as 2 Lip Code: 427 em 
Telephone ( ) el a z 


100 Newbury Court ° Concord, MA 01742 


Sponsored and Managed by: 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Interview with Liz Corcoran 
by Palmer Faran 


As Liz Corcoran reminisced about her school 
days in Lincoln, she found that she remembered more 
than she had thought. We talked about how different 
her experiences were from those of students today. And 

_ how different the town is today. 
| Liz graduated from eighth grade at Center 
School (now Town Offices) in 1947. At that time first 
_ and second grades were at the South School (now the 
_ Masonic Hall). Third through ninth grades were at 
- Center School until 1942 when ninth grade was no longer 
a part of the elementary system. The total student 
population was about two hundred. In 1944 kindergarten 
_ became a part of the school system and was housed in 
_the Home Arts Room (girls’ side) in the basement of 
_ Center School. 
| The desks were, of course, nailed down. The 
_ teacher had a desk at the front of the room and used a 
blackboard. The class size was twenty to twenty-five 
_ Students. The bathrooms were in the basement, girls on 
one side, boys on the other. 

Lunch was brought from home in metal 
lunchboxes and placed in the cloakrooms, usually on the 
Tadiators. Liz still remembers hot lettuce. Milk was 
supplied by the school. Lunches were eaten during a 
lunch period. Recess occurred every day, twice a day for 
twenty minutes, morning and afternoon. The upper 
grades had recess only once a day after lunch. Usually 
there were organized games, such as kickball. At South 
School there were swings and a slide, at Center School 
only swings. 
| There were three school busses, two owned and 
Operated by Doherty’s Garage, one by Tom Dee. 
Obviously, Liz observed, overcrowding was not 
considered a safety issue. All students who were bussed 
disembarked at Center School. First and second graders 
then boarded one of the two Doherty’s busses to travel to 

the South School, boys in one and girls in the other. 

"At the building housing our grade, we lined up, 

boys on one side of the building, girls on the other. Thus 
we began our school day," Liz remembered. 
i "Each day we saluted the flag and repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer," she said. "Sometimes we listened to or 
tead aloud a Psalm. We joined Church and State but 
maintained separation of the sexes," she added, laughing. 
"We did a lot of writing; penmanship was very 
important." (And there were no ballpoint pens, she 
teminded me. Each desk had an inkwell. It was a very 
messy job.) "We studied geography and arithmetic, and 
of course, reading in addition to writing. There was a lot 
of memorizing and oral reading." 

At that time, there was a rapid turnover in staff 
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due to military service. Many young teachers came to 
teach in Lincoln when their husbands were posted here 
at Hanscom Air Force Base for military service. Soon 
they would leave and go on to another post. Specialists 
in Music and Art augmented the instruction of classroom 


teachers. Lincoln joined with Concord in a regional 


superintendency for the grade schools that was to last for 
two years. 

In the meantime a needs assessment of education 
was undertaken, and site selection for new school 
construction polarized the Town. Smith School broke 
ground in 1948 and was immediately too small. 

During all the uproar, Liz said, "As children will, 
we just kept going to school." 

Some moments, stand out in her mmemory. 

Julian DeCordova celebrated his ninety-second 
birthday in 1942, and on that day, he visited Center 
School. The students were assembled on the front steps 
(no longer in existence) to sing "Happy Birthday, dear 
Mr. DeCordova." He told us he couldn’t breathe well 
because of his age and showed us his watch chain which 
had a tooth attached - his tooth and the only one he’d 
ever lost. Each student was given a Hoodsie with the 
picture of a movie star on the inside of the cover. 
Several of the grades presented birthday cards signed by 
the students "with good penmanship and in ink" to Mr. 
DeCordova. 

"Mrs. Harris was my fifth grade teacher," Liz 
remembered. "And she was wonderful. It was a time of 
strong patriotism. World War II had impacted all our 
lives and within the walls of the fifth grade (now the 
Selectmen’s Office), Mrs. Harris created an oasis of 
patriotism. We learned about the states and their rights. 
We memorized the Presidents’ names in succession. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
became living documents. We sang "You’re A Grand 
Old Flag," and literally, waved flags while singing at the 
top of our voices. I proudly represented the student body 
at Memorial Day celebrations in the Town Hall with the 
recitation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address." 

In 1945 the student body celebrated V E Day 
with an outdoor assembly - there was no indoor assembly 
hall in town - where we saluted the flag and sang the 
National Anthem. 

In 1946 the Red Sox won the Pennant - baseball 
was the only game in town. 

"In 1947," Liz said, "my class of twenty-five 
graduated from the eighth grade on a warm June night. 
I was awarded the DeCordova Medal for excellence." 

Incidentally, the per pupil cost was $123. ® 
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FABRIC ART 


by 
Dilla Gooch Tingley 


ART IN THE HEART OF MAYNARD 
67 MAIN STREET 
MAYNARD 


DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY 
1837 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
LEXINGTON 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
LINCOLN 


THE CRAFTY YANKEE 
LEXINGTON 


WAYLAND DEPOT 
WAYLAND 
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CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AT ST. ANNE'S — 
Santa has informed the planners that he will be sure _ 
to be on hand on Saturday, December 7, for the Sth. 
Annual Crafts Show and Sale at St. Anne's Church _ 
on Route 126 and Codman Road. Sale hours run from 10° 
am to 4 pm. Luncheon items prepared by St. Anne's’ 
talented cooks will be served from 12 noon to 2 pm. 
Admission is free. Ample parking is located near a 
handicap-accessible walkway to the entry. 

St. Anne's Church Service League, sponsors of this 
major fund raiser, uses proceeds to make donations to the’ 
local church and to a number of charitable organizations _ 
serving the homeless and poor in Massachusetts and in 
other locations. Organizations which will be receive 
donations in the coming year are: Little Brothers, Friends 
of the Elderly, Bristol Lodge in Waltham, the Episcopal 
City Mission in Boston, St. Mary's Church in Dorchester, 
Battered Women's Shelters, and Heifer Project 
International. 

The sale will offer handmade works by regional 
crafters, including leather goods, earrings and beaded 
jewelry, wooden toys, boxes, porcelainized flower 
arrangements, flower jewelry and note cards with 
decorations direct from the artist's garden, dolls, tote bags, 
handmade Advent calendars and all sorts of things to hang 
on the tree, and clothing and jewelry from Tibet. "This 
nice little show has some of the best crafts I have seen," 
says one of last year's contributors. The baked goods 
table will offer homemade pies, a variety of cookies and 
cakes, jams, jellies, candies, and sauces. 

During the sale and show, adult shoppers will be able 
to leave children at a supervised Santa's workshop of 
activities where Santa will receive Christmas wish lists and | 
pose with kids for take-home photographs. 

If you have never been to the sale at St. Anne's or 
haven't been for a number of years, you are particularly 
welcome this year to check out the friendly atmosphere and 
the really special items to complete your gift list. Jot it 
down now on the calendar - Saturday, December 7! 


Big and little treasures 


at 
‘Che 


Uuatchouse 


Cupboards, tables, 
clocks & benches 


4 


Polar fleece creations 
for every age and occasion 


_ Holiday gifts 
in chenille, ceramics, 
glass and precious metals 


| 9:30 - 5:30 Mon. - Sat. 
110 Comm. Ave., W. Concord, MA 
(508)369-0252 


School Days: Former Teacher John 
Carley Remembers 
by Kathy Hoben 


John Carley remembers vividly the Stage fright 
he felt on his first day as a teacher at Lincoln’s 


Center School in 1947. Even lunch was 
intimidating — thirty faces watched him 
intently as he ate his sandwich. "There was 
no cafeteria, no teachers’ room, " he 
remembers. There was also no rearranging 
the classroom where everything, including the 
teacher’s desk, was screwed down. 


Mr. Carley taught junior high for three 


years from 1947 to 1950. The first two years 
he taught at Center School, now the town 
office building. In 1950, the class moved to 
the newly built Smith School. 

Although he had always enjoyed his 
education, Mr. Carley did not plan to be a 
teacher early in his career. After graduating 
from Harvard, he worked as a copywriter in 

New York. In a few years, he became 
disenchanted with his work, and New York. 
He returned to Boston, and, after serving in 
World War II, decided to pursue a career in 
education. 

| A friend convinced him to become a 
teacher’s apprentice at the Shady Hill School 
) in Cambridge. In 1947, the Lincoln Super- 
intendent visited to recruit and hired Mr. 
Carley. 

Although new to Lincoln, Mr. Carley 

found the community welcoming. Residents 
invited him to dinner and to stay the night 
‘when there were evening meetings. One 
‘student, Nicky Fleck, had invited him to 
dinner and then was absent on that day. Mr. 
Carley asked the class where Nicky was. The 
teply was, "Oh, he never comes on his 
birthday," Mr. Carley recalls, laughing. 

He didn’t have many disciplinary 
problems. He remembered sending a student 
home only once - for dueling with rulers. 
Less dangerous infractions were more 
common. A younger student, Dickey Hallett, 
insisted on wearing a cap which was against 
School regulations. Mr. Carley took the cap 
explaining, "That way, you won’t be tempted 
tO wear it." 


copyright 1996 Katherine Hoben 


After school, Mr. Carley realized he 
still had the cap so he personally returned it to 
the student’s house. When asked if this 
created any hard feelings, Mr. Carley replied, 
"Oh, no. And later Dickey became a cop. He 
could have pinched me anytime after I moved 
to Lincoln." Presumably, he also got to wear 
his hat. 

Yet not everything went smoothly. 
When Mr. Carley introduced participatory 
democracy Lincoln parents became concerned. 
He felt a good way to teach civics was to have 
children participate in class government. He 
organized elections and had the students elect a 
class president to help enforce rules. 

One student was unruly and the usual 
discipline didn’t work. Mr. Carley told the 
students, "This is your problem, too. He’s 
interfering with your learning. You can put 
pressure on him." 

The students tried but found the task 
equally frustrating. Some parents, who 
learned of the situation at home, invited Mr. 
Carley to a meeting. They suggested he was 
putting too much pressure on the students.’ 
"So, I let up a bit. But I still think it was a 
good experience for them," he muses. 

Educational philosophies, resources, 
and standards have changed dramatically since 
Carley taught. While he is concerned about 
current educational reformers who, he fears, 
are "trying to make everybody know 
everything," he recognizes improvements. 
"There is a lot kids have now that we didn’t 
have — not only in the way of equipment and 
building. They have a greater knowledge and 
understanding of the world just by the way 
communication has improved. I think that’s 
terrific. They’ll need it." 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


°Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


| experience. 
be Come in and visit us. We have the 
Of perfect frame for your artwork. 


Bo, 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


TUSTIN TIME FOR 


CHRISTMAS | The art of 


holiday shopping 


New England's best artists and artisans have been busy creating 
some of the finest jewelry, ceramics, weaving, blown glass and 
decorative art anywhere. And now there's one place to find them all. 


Third Annual 


Artists' Market 


November 24 to December 31 


NEW motToeizeED 
ENGINE | 


Holiday Hours: 


Monday-Thursday, 9:30-9:30 
Friday-Saturday, 9:30-5:30 
Sunday, 11:30-5:30 


Something “Special 
THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
Limi.COLN ROAD-LINCOLN -MA 


6IT- 259-0544 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

617/259-8692 
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Boxing Day at the Lincoln 
Public Library 


by Jeanne Bracken 


For the past few years, the Trustees of 
the Lincoln Public Library have been sponsoring 
a get-together on Boxing Day. No, it doesn’t 
have anything to do with Joe Louis or Mike 
Tyson or Mohammed Ali. We’re not talking 
 pugilism. 
) Boxing Day, for the uninitiated, is a 
_ public holiday,...er ... “bank holiday,” in the 
British Isles. Celebrated on December 26 each 
year, it is now an excuse to continue (or recover 
from, as the case may be) Christmas revelry. 
| Its origin, though, was in the 19" century 
_ when the landed gentry, who had partied lavishly 
on Christmas Day served by their maids, 
footmen, cooks and others, gave the household 
| staff their holiday gifts (boxes). The tradition 
continues today as an occasion to recognize those 
| who have served. Boxing Day is another way 
_that the Lincoln Public Library serves as a 
|, community center. (Note the word “serve.” 
Hmmm ... do the department stores have Boxing 
Day gift registries?) 

Non-Anglophiles in the group may 
instead prefer to celebrate December 26 as the 
220™ anniversary of the Battle of Trenton, which 
| Was a turning point in the American Revolution 
(Think George Washington, think Delaware 
River, think boats, think sleet storm, think 
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own fledglings for a visit with Grandma... A 
time to rekindle friendships, to catch up, to relive 
old times, maybe to brag a little about the 
children, and to share what Robbie Burns called 
a “cup o’ kindness” for old times’ sake. 

Over time the event has evolved into a 
schmooze-cum-salon, with featured entertainment 
like readings from Dylan Thomas’ “A Child’s 
Christmas in Wales.” The performer this year 
will be none other than that fabulous magician 
Bonaparte, who will wow us with his tricks. 
Rumor has it that Bonaparte will not confine his 
activities to the hearthside in the Tarbell Room 
but might be persuaded to wander about the 
library surprising patrons with mystifying sleight 
of hand. (Maybe he can find the “lost” volume 
of Who Was Who that hasn’t been seen for a 
year or two.) Library Director Jerry Cirillo has 
dubbed this performance perambulation a display 
of “peripatetic prestidigitation.” 

The Board of Trustees (Craig Hill, 
Nancy Rote, Bruce Bare, Linda May, Emily 
Althausen, and Joe Sussman) of the Lincoln 
Public Library invite one and all to this annual 
event. Don’t miss it. ry 


For your listening enjoyment 


drunken [captured] Hessians...) December 26 is commuting......fixing the car 
also the feast day of Saint Stephen or the Day of dusting the house.....riding the train 
Good Will (South Africa) or Family Day lying on the beach.....jogging 
(Namibia). 

Whatever your inclination, the library 
will be the place to be from 3 to 5 that Thursday 
aftemoon. The trustees several years ago read by Lincoln’s very own 
| conceived the celebration as an opportunity for ey ee 
folks to gather: neighbors, visitors, out-of- 
towners here for the holidays, “grown children” 
who have flown the nest and returned with their 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
gump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
Opilvies 433.2 ee 
MF 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogitvie & Sons inc. 
SERVIOTIAR Home center, we can help = sar 7:20-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


December 7th 
Weston’s Celebrate the Season 


10 - 12 Meet Author / lilustrator 
Nancy Poydar 


“Cool Ali” Df eT 

L! SSSS EIS SUS Se Se A | 

ck DRAGON | hot y ! 

X. BOOKS WG /4 | 

12-2 Meet Illustrator nea ngcoeee x ; 
Ruth Sanderson 

“A Treasury of Princesses” 
Her original art 

will be on display at 391 Boston Post Road, Weston ~ 


Wilkins Art Consultants 617-647-0049 
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More Memories 


by Anita Davis — (Mrs. Saville R. Davis) 

Remembering is a pleasure -- and fun to share 
this occasion at this time. 

Our second year in Lincoln seems long ago, but 
now this remembering is timely: the citizens of Lincoln 
have made the DeCordova their own, and did support its 
late incarnation dramatically fifty-five years later... . 

We had come to Lincoln because Saville had been 
introduced to this "never, never land" by Win Denio and 
his wife, Lucy, who had been a roommate of Saville’s 
mother at Vassar. Win was a banker in Boston, and was 
the treasurer of Lincoln for so many years. They lived in 
a house near Farrar Pond, and when winter made black 


_ ice they would telephone for Saville’s family to come 
Over, as it was super for Saville’s sister, Suzanne, a 


‘champion skater. This ice was better than Braeburn’s, 


which was back of Grandpa Saville’s property in Waban. 
P These were the days when Win Denio was in 


‘constant communication with Julian DeCordova, who 


_ wanted to give his house and land to the town for a 
4 


Museum. But Win was adamant on this subject: not 


“unless Mr. DeCordova would endow the gift sufficiently 


‘so that the town would under no circumstances have to 
‘Support the castle and its environs ... and its activities. 
This conversation had been going on for some time. 

Now "Aunt Lucy" knew I was Spanish and they 
thought it would be a pleasure for Mr. DeCordova to 
come for dinner one day and meet this Spanish gal, - and 
to enrich the conversation - to talk about his interest in 


| Spanish art, not only about his "castle." She called me 


and asked if I would mind if Mr. DeCordova brought his 
friend housekeeper, which I thought was a charming 
detail... No, of course not, said I and so we had our 


_ Spanish-oriented dinner. But, yes, the subject of what to 


do about the castle was again discussed, with Win not 
giving an inch. 

As we know eventually Mr. DeCordova did make 
a will which took care of Win’s demand on behalf of the 
town - the Town of Lincoln would not accept the gift 
without this proviso... . 

And so the DeCordova Museum was born, and 
Win and others saw that few more details could be 
arranged after DeCordova died - in fact the will was sort 
of broken by the legislature - many of the paintings Mr. 
DeCordova so prized were sold, bought by Latin Ameri- 


can, and such objects as were deemed not so precious by 
American museum connoisseurs. Enough money over 
and above what had been given was thus raised to pay for 
the redesigning of the interior, and yes, a beautiful 
museum emerged, welcoming the "art of this time." The 
directors whom the town elected to take care of all the 
details, were lucky to find - at the Museum School - a 
gifted young man as director, Fred Walkey, who managed 
to introduce contemporary art to Lincoln, and all the 
things which round out this first era of the DeCordova 
Museum. 

My "remembering" now stops, as this was when we 
shortly were sent to Washington and then to Rome, when 
the war came on. 

My delight on returning to Lincoln in 1941 was to 
look at what had been wrought while I was away swiftly 
and superbly. I did remember my long ago dinner with 
Win and Lucy Denio, and was grateful to be able to come 
again to live in Lincoln, with such a delightful museum, 
inspired by the efforts of Win Denio. 


* KKK 


Memories ... Addenda ... 


The town had appointed directors to supervise 
architecture and artistic details. They turned for advice 
to Fred Robinson of the Springfield Museum (Edgell and 
the directors of the MFA had suggested Fred Robinson) 
and so Fred Walkey was found in the Boston Museum 
School, whence also the many other teachers came, for 
the classes which were envisioned. This gifted young man 
was the one who introduced Lincoln townspeople to the 
contemporary art which was then emerging - artists who 
were delighted to come to Lincoln from their Newbury 
Street possibilities. The classes also were a big success. 
Yes, even I became a silversmith, and the DeCordova’s 
success was assured. 


Lincoln, October-November 1996 


copyright 1996 Anita Davis 


(editor’s note: F. Winchester Denio was Commissioner of Trust Funds, 
Trustee of the Bemis Fund, and Trustee of the Grammar School Fund.) 


) 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Susan Law 
Don Milan 

_ 
Karen Paradies LINCOLN - Sophisticated Contemporary on on 
EatRuss level w/4 bedrooms including a private MB] 
Dansinih wing. Elegant foyer, high ceilings, step-dow 


living room, formal dining room w/atrium door: 
Lois Tetreault Original style and sophistication....... $415,00 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


oe ~ > gk 
LINCOLN- Price Slashed! 3,500 square foc 
Dp Contemporary with great sunset views. Custor 
REVIEWS Gaggenau kitchen, 5 bedrooms including a maste 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPER with sitting room, and 2 % baths. Wonderful floc 


Marketing the Worla’s plan. *Easy access to train.) ee $589,00 
Finest Real Estate 


—- —S 
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Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 


rine wee 
| Doietal on 3+ acres has oneal leaded 
lass windows, front and back staircases, and 28’ 
tont porch. Six bedrooms include 2 masters. Near 
ails, across from Drumlin Farm...... $ 580,000 


INCOLN - Truly different 4-acre property 
ghlighted by a 4-bedroom Victorian farmhouse, 
)barns and a writers’ cabin on the edge of the 


joods and meadow. This unusual space awaits 
Memcreativity ls: in Wowie cece eau $1,300,000 


| 
} 
! 
fi 


Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Nestled amidst hemlock and pines, 
surrounded by rolling field near Carroll School, 
this unique 3900 sq. ft. Contemporary with 6 
bedrooms on 4.18 acres is perfect for family 
living and elegant entertaining......... $899,000 


LINCOLN - Six acre country estate nestled in 
privacy! This Contemporary home w/European 
flair has 5 bedrooms and 4 baths, including a 4- 
room Master suite. Views of the wisteria covered 
patio, courtyard and free-form pool . . $1,295,000 
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Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised products 


“Beef- roasts, steaks, burger 
*Pork-bacon, sausage, other cuts 
*Veal-milk fed, humanely raised 
*Lamb-orders taken now 


Eggs, hay & custom mowing 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road, Lincoln 


Larry Fleckenstein, Farm Manager 


259-0456 


Help us rebuild our barn! 
Make a donation today 


The First Parish Church on Bedford Road will bring its 
Parish House alive with the spirit of the holidays on 
Saturday, December 7 from 10 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


The Touch of Christmas Fair offers fun and 
festivities for all ages. The Childrens’ Room, where 
children can shop for family and friends without grown- 
ups peeking, will be bustling with excitement! Oh the 
treasures to be found, but we’re not saying... 

There will be wrapped gifts for children to "fish" 
off a Christmas tree. Special childrens’ lunches will be 
packed with a surprise. Santa’s bells will ring out his 
arrival at 11:00. His lap will be large and cozy, and he'll 
be "all ears" making a list of all those little wishes. 

Baked good will tempt even the most calorie 
conscious...cakes, cookies, jams and pies - oh, my! 
Sweaters and toasty warm mittens, lovingly made by 
parishioners, will go quickly as shoppers are reminded of 
our chilly winters. And there will be beautiful hand-made 
crafts to decorate your Christmas tree and home for the 
holidays, and help you with your holiday gift-giving! 

Balsam wreaths, creatively decorated by Bisty 
Donaldson (she’s been doing it for twenty years), will be 
for sale on fair day, as well as beautiful flowering plants. 

Our "May Market" table will sparkle with silver 
pieces and antiques. An exquisite quilt, made by our 
Parish Quilters, will be raffled and a lunch of hearty soup 
and gingerbread with whipped cream will be served. 

Please come and share in the spirit of this day. It 
is a long-standing tradition in the life of our church and 
we welcome all! 
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O PISH 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I was reading a serious book not long ago and 
was struck how the authors, journalists turned 
historians, described certain prominent characters as 
"anguished." This is a word I don’t use a great deal. 
In mulling about it, I tried to think of rhymes, 
though I might have gone to the library for a rhym- 
ing dictionary, and came up with distinguish, extin- 
guish, relinquish. My sister-in-law added languish, 


another verb that comes off my typewriter seldom 


and now with difficulty. I have decided that linguis- 
tics does not count because of the "tics". 

"Ish" is more common than I had supposed ~ 
without giving the question much thought. In school | 
some years ago, there was the son of a bishop given 
the nickname Bish, also applied to a doctor where I 
live, with etymology unexplained. After Bish come 
dish, fish, mish (as in mish-mash), and further down 
the alphabet wish, to limit the discussion to four- 
letter words, on the whole clean ones. 

One can do better with ash, as in bash, cash, 
dash, gash, hash, lash, mash, nash (thought it is really 
spelled gnash), rash, sash, and to find one that fails 
to rhyme, wash. If one were to go for five letters 
there would be, beside gnash, crash and trash, but 
one should really play by the rules. Anyone who 
wants can try "esh," "osh," and “ush," but the real 
payoff lies in getting more words ending in ...guish. 
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Liberty’s Light 


by Katie Dimancescu 


Liberty’s light shone through the dark oppressive night 
It gave men the courage 
To fight for what they thought was right. 


A call was sent all over the land 
| For people to lend a helping hand 
Be they big, small, old, or tall. 


With the Tea Party of ’73 
The Patriots smiled with glee 

For when the British learned of their tea’s demise 
Little did they know it would lead to their gradual 
undersize. 


Old King George sat upon his throne 

| And let out a huge groan 

‘Ais generals they did try 

To keep the Patriots in one bit sty. 
The Patriots were a smart old bunch 

Who followed a good hunch 

For when those Redcoats came marching by 
| Boy, did they get bombarded 

By more than a cream pie. 


In Lexington and Concord too 
The Patriots showed the British 

They had unique military guys 
Who didn’t fire until they saw the whites of their 
eyes. 


Bunker Hill the Brits did try to fortify 
But little did they know 

That the Patriots had spies 
Who saw everything with very keen eyes 

So in June of ’75 the Patriots fought with the British 
And many men lost their lives. 


For eight long years the British forces held out 
Until the surrender at Yorktown 
When we kicked them out 
With some help from out French allies 
Who were really great guys. 


Now the Patriots could celebrate 

Because they lived in a land 
Governed by love not hate 

Where you could afford 
To be late for a spot of tea and some cake. 


Well people got together to design 
A foolproof system 
To keep everyone in line. 


So here we are today 
In a different time 
Where computer CDs 
Are considered top of the line. 


When we think of how far we’ve come 
It’s amazing to think 


Of all the things that have just begun. 
Who knows what’s to come? 


copyright 1996 Katie Dimancescu 


Katie Dimancescu, a Lincoln resident and student at Lawrence 
Academy, is fifteen years old. From time to time she contributes pieces. 
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Modern Storage 
Devices 


ARCHITECTURAL 
WOODWORKING AND 
CARPENTRY 


by Norman Levey 


Built-in furniture for books, 


computers, hi-fi, and TV; 
cabinets designed, built, and 


installed for office, kitchen, or 


bath. In natural hardwoods, 
figured veneer, or paint. 


House and farm carpentry: 


New work, restoration, repairs. 


Box 649 Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-0855 
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TW HERITAGE 
=Eq= fel OMEUS SS aE 


PUBLISHERS 


Specializing in family history, 
memoirs and private printings. 


Send for our free brochure. 


HERITAGE HOUSE MOURTI SHIRES 


(Mary Ann Hales, PUBLISHER & EDITOR 


Upstairs at the Old Town Hall 
P.O. BOX 6135 
LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
(617) 259-8771 
mahales@world.std.com 
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Memories 


by Anita Varon Davis 


October 10, 1969 


Memories ... memories. This is one... 

Reading the delightful biography of Joseph 
Cotoni took me back to the time when he diligently 
collected our garbage to feed his grateful pigs. He 
would come early in the day to our neck of the 
woods. 

And so it was that one morning, after a festive 
dinner party we had given before a Waltz Evening in 
town, when the two faithful accommodators had 
served the fare I had prepared and then tidied up 
after we had left for Boston. All the dishes were 
there, clean, for me to put away next morning ... 
only, there was one spoon missing .... 

So I telephoned Joe the next morning suggest- 
ing there could have been a teaspoon in my garbage; 
it was all I could think of, and he, dear man, went 
right out and looked at his slopping scene, where he 
had already dumped that morning’s contribution to 
his pigs. Alas, he said, it could be there, but he 
surely could not find it in that mass of pig food! 

It was a memorable performance on his part, 
and we were so impressed and grateful . . . Happily 
the spoon was insured and the loss replaced. 

But yes, memories are varied and such a 
delight. 


copyright 1996 Anita Varon Davis 


Dear Betty, 
I loved the piece "Joseph Cotoni, Sr.,' 
a small gloss to add for your delectation. 


i 


and have — 


Garbage is of interest to economists, especially — 


Lincoln garbage historically. Mr. Cotoni used to pay 
for it, then took it away for nothing, exchanging the 
porcine nutrition for solving a household disposal 


problem (as economists would say), then ultimately - 


charging one dollar a month of Saturdays. Garbage | 


went from being a good to being a negative good. 
In our household, I would tie a one dollar bill, 
spindled to resemble a small cord, to the bail of the 


garbage can the last Saturday of each month. On | 
one of these occasions, my son Dick was having a — 
birthday party for his third, fourth or fifth grade class — 


— memory fails to pinpoint the time. Young Joey 


1 
} 


was an honored guest. Mr. Cotoni’s present to Dick | 
was a dollar. That dollar had local velocity — out at | 


S2a-In. DACKEdt el 2. 
All best, 
VARI eL 


Charles P. Kindleberger 


by Catherine Tan Chan 


When my son Edward was two years old, he 
used to ask me, "Where is your home town?" I told 
him that I did not really have so-called "home town" 
that would fit into this description. Lincoln is his 
"home town," he was born here, he attended the 
"Magic Garden" and the Hartwell School, he played 
soccer and Lincoln’s Little League baseball, he is 
familiar with the Police and Fire Departments. "In 
this little community," I told him, "you will come 
across familiar faces that you can relate to and which 
; will give you a warm feeling." For example, John 
and the other postmen call me by my first name. 
_The same old gentleman whom we saw every Satur- 
_day at the Transfer Station also drives the school 
| bus, as well as directs traffic wearing his orange 
"police" jacket. He was there, too, when we visited 
the fire station. We met him at Donelan’s escorting 
an elegant lady (his wife, I suppose) doing the 
grocery shopping. At the check out area, guess what, 
) he was there organizing and pushing away the unused 
shopping carts to make room in the crowded area. 
When I needed a new dumpsite sticker on our 
second car recently, this old gentleman was there as 
| well. When I said that I had the car registration in 
“the compartment to prove my residency here, he 
said, "Don’t worry, I see your sweet face here every 
week!" Thanks to this October’s issue of The Lin- 
coln Review, I know his name is Mr. Joseph Cotoni, 
Sr. My son used to think that Mr. Cotoni is the 
Mayor or that he owns the Town of Lincoln. I was 
glad to learn about his family background and his 
contributions to the Town. His presence made us 
feel that we were well taken care of. 

We have lived here for twenty years now and 
my son is fifteen years old and over six feet tall. 
The character of a small town is evident everywhere. 
‘We miss Mrs. Murphy, the former manager at the 
BayBank, who used to greet every customer by their 
Mame as they walked in. She knew Edward since he 
‘Was two-months old. He called her Sargent Murphy, 
based on Richard Scary’s book in which there is a 
‘dog by the same name. Edward wrote a letter to the 
Town when he was in the third grade asking about 
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A Place We Call Home Town 


the mystery of the "spiral" tree in front of the library. 
He received a nice letter back with a detailed 
explanation. As he grows up, instead of being placed 
on top of the counter at the post office, he can take 
letters there for me while I am in line at the bank. 
He even signs some receipts for me because the 
people in the post office know him. When we drove 
around town we recognized his friends’ houses. Like 
many neighbors and friends, we were anxiously 
waiting for the arrival of Nat’s baby brother, and we 
enjoyed watching this cute little fellow grow bigger 
and bigger. Edward is always happy to see his name 
appear every year on the honor roll in the Lincoln 
Journal. He was delighted to find out that his 
picture also appeared this year. The tall, handsome, 
retired police chief used to say to him "nice kid, 
keep up the good work." We feel safe walking 
around in the neighborhood because we know almost 
all the people on our street. For my son, this "home 
town" gives him a nice and precious feeling that one 
does not get from living in a city. 

I grew up in Taipei, Taiwan, a very busy and 
noisy city with lots of traffic. I came and have spent 
a longer time here than any other place in my life. 
I enjoyed it here very much. I have become attached 
to the changing colors on Sandy Pond Road and in 
all the trees around town. Bringing musical programs 
to St. Joseph’s Church and also listening to Father 
Drennan’s beautiful voice have become natural to me. 
The Library even exhibited my Chinese brush paint- 
ings and the Lincoln Journal interviewed me about 
the "Foundation for Chinese Performing Arts" that I 
co-founded in 1989 in Lincoln. We volunteer all our 
resources in it to bring before the American audienc- 
es talented Asian artists in concerts at Jordan Hall, 
Symphony Hall, and other places including New 
York’s Carnegie Hall. 

The general trend in the United States is slowly 
shifting toward anti-immigration. We understand the 
reasons well and do not blame anyone. Although I 
have made Lincoln my home in my heart, it was not 
until Mr. Cotoni, Sr., told me that I did not have to 
present him the car registration that I really felt that 
I had been accepted into this warm community. 
What a nice feeling it is to have a place called "home 
town." 
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, seems SUPERMARKETS | 


Try Our New Deli Line 
Meals in Minutes 
Located in Meat Department 
Heat and Serve 


OOOO OX 
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Siecond-hand and rare books bought and sold 


SOOOOOONOOOOSEI 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
17 WALDEN STREET 

CONCORD, MASS. 01742 

508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


KK 


LN 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


OO 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 


A 


<< 


SOOO NALD 


Crafts 
Baked goods 


Balsam wreaths 
Flowering plants 
Antiques & 
A Touch of Christmas Collectibles 


A Lunch served 
ELE 
Saturday, December 7 Chiléren’ ge 


10.4M to 1 PM A 


First Parish Church in Lincoln Santa arrives at 11 
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Ancestral 


by Allan Cole 


Blue, blue is the river 
Winding from here to the sea; 
Somedays tinted like silver, 
Almost as lovely to me. 


Fogs rise in November 

Like scarves under the moon, 
Wrapping the valley in splendor 
Then vanishing too soon. 


But whether in flood or when lower 
The streamlets and brooks murmur on 
Past nests and our meadows in flower, 
So slaking each doe with her fawn. 


Do you see? There is that in erosion 
Ancestral as back of your hand-- 
This flow from the past to the ocean, 
A wearing away of the land. 


Blue, blue is the river 
Winding away to the sea. 


3-30-96 
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UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Nt SS 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Septic Systems 


Excavating 
Equipment Rental 


Foundations 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Lincoln Stories 
of the 1940s 


On Saturday, 13 June 1994, Mr. Clement Cleve- 
land Sawtell moved his family from Cambridge to 
Lincoln, to escape the possible threat of W.W. II, 
German air raids on Boston. But he was unaware that 
the newly-opened Hanscom Air Base in Bedford had 
targeted his house as one in which to dive on during 
practice runs. The planes came in so close that the 
wings brushed the tops of trees in our orchard and 
rattled the windows and shelves of family china. 

KK 

George E. Cunningham, who lived on Tower 
Road near Route 117, took care of septic systems that 
needed to be "pumped" out; his sidekick was Jessie 
Hoyt, who could easily have come from the pages of 
Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn, as the trousers he wore 
had more patches than trousers! He was slight of 
build, wore an old shirt and straw hat, and smoked a 
corncob pipe! The "backbreaking" job of operating the 
hand lever on top of he truck was his to do. The truck 
soon earned the name "Honey Wagon" and was often 
seen in the Fourth of July parades. 

eee 

Mr. Angelo Cotoia was short and stocky and may 
have come to Lincoln from the old country. He lived 
on Lewis Street, and every morning would walk from 
his house to attend 7:00 Mass at St. Joseph’s Church 
— you could set your watch by him! He operated the 
hand gates at the Lincoln Station, and if you were 
good, he would let you help him lower and raise the 
gates at train time — much to the thrill of many a 
Lincoln boy! Angelo, with his cap and cigar, would 
ride the train into Boston to the marketplace and 
would return with a wheel of cheese which was almost 
as big as he was! 


These are only three Lincoln stories of which 
there must be many — wouldn’t it be fun to hold a 
meeting at the Town Hall, where stories like these 
could be told and recorded, for the amusement of 
present and future generations of fellow Lincolnites. 


(contributed by Bill Sawtell, the son of Clem and 


Addie Sawtelle) 
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Lid NC —— CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


fine coffees & teas... baked goods . 
Monday Evening 


sandwiches...gourmet 6:00 - Beginner 
I HELes 7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 


9:30 - Basic 
‘Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 } ) 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 : caine Parish House, ma Road, Lincoln 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton . * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
: * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS °* 


Collection + * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
os WY “EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


The 


at o 
Spice & Grain yy * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 


: * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Natural tbr §& * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for & * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Man inn © | * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Child =} “ , 
vcuconr & © Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY * COLOR © \ Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
¥ 93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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Drama at Lincoln-Sudbury 
the 1996-1997 LSB Players Season 


The LSB Players will start the 1996-1997 season in November with 
Shakespeare's comedy, A Midsummer Night's Dream, to be presented in the 
Rogers Theater at 7:30 p.m. on November 20, 21, 22, and 23. This is the 11th 
straight year of Shakespeare at Lincoln-Sudbury, following '86-'87's A 
Winter's Tale, '87-'38's Macbeth, '88-89's Twelfth Night, '89-90's Much Ado | 
About Nothing, '90-'91's The Tempest, '91-92's All's Well that Ends Well, 
'92-93's As You Like It, '93-'94's Measure for Measure, '94-'95's Taming of 
the Shrew, and last year's tour from the Sedbergh and Casterton Schools of 
Cumbria, England, of Romeo & Juliet. This list of productions reflects a 
lively interest in Shakespeare in the curriculum and on stage at Lincoln- 
Sudbury. A Midsummer Night's Dream, directed by Judy and Bill Plott, 
features choreography by Lisa Evans and L-S student Justine Schwartz, sing- 
ing direction by Rene Martin-Pfister, musical direction by Nick Costello, a 
live band of L-S students, and a cast of over 50 actors, singers, dancers and 
sprites. 


The '96-'97 seasons continues in a different mood with the Plotts' production 
of Luigi Pirandello's Six Characters in Search of an Author, also in the 
Rogers at 7:30 on February 5, 6, 7 and 8. Lincoln-Sudbury's new Technical 
Director and acting teacher, L-S alumnus John Germanotta, is up next in the 
Rogers with the Nigerian playwright 'Biyi Bandele's political drama, 
Marching for Fausa, presented at 7:30 on April 9, 10, 11 and 12. The Plotts 
will then present a restaging of their '90-'91 production of Oscar Wilde's The 
Importance of Being Earnest in a small arena setting on the stage of the L-S 
Auditorium at 7:30 on May 7, 8, 9 and 10; and the season will conclude with a 
collection of short, student-directed pieces, Collage III, in the Rogers at 7:30 
on May 28, 29 and 30. 


In the course of a year, more than 150 L-S students are involved in LSB 
Players productions as directors, actors, dancers, musicians, technicians, 
painters, and managers. The goal of the L-S Drama Department continues in 
the tradition of Lincoln's own Harriet Rogers, who always did whatever she 
could to give an opportunity to any L-S student who wanted to be on or behind 
the stage. 


To ask about becoming a season subscriber, or to enquire about tickets to 
any of the LSB Players productions, call the Lincoln-Sudbury Drama 
Department at 259-9527, ext. 263. 
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Caring, Professional, Quality Service 
Our philosophy, and our success since 1989 


e Residential “Top-to-bottom” cleaning 
The solution for those who need an extra hand! Ceilings to floors, room-by-room, 
front-to-back. This high quality cleaning service is completed to your standards, 
schedule and frequency. 


e@ New Construction/Post-Remodeling cleaning 
Total preparation for prospective buyer viewing or for owner occupancy. Free 
cleaning - basements/garages. 


° Commerce & Industry - Special Services 
We enhance your facility's image. Quality cleaning from the “executive suite to 
the factory floor”, including carpets ,windows and total floor rejuvenation. 


© Real Estate Market Preparation Services 
When preparing to sell your home, we will assist in making it immaculate, clutter- 
free, and inviting to the prospective buyer. 


e “Ready to Move in” Services 
When about to move into your new home, we will do “attic-to-basement” 
cleaning, assist you with packing, unpacking and organize closets, drawers and 
cabinets. 


e “Be a Guest at Your Own Party” Services 
Our professional team will make your occasion “stress-free and enjoyable”. 


For your security, protection, and peace of mind 
We are bonded, insured and provide 100 % work-team supervision. 


Proof of Quality 


Current, multiple references available for all categories 


P.O. Box 143, Lowell, MA 01853-0143 ¢ Tel: 508/452-1750 ¢ Fax: 508/937-2053 ¢ Beeper: 508/629-6140 
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The Night Mail 


The Copse Hill Players existed in the 
1940’s under the leadership of Clem 
Sawtelle. This play and others were 
performed in a barn on Tower Road to 
an audience of over 50 people. 

Bul Sawtelle has contributed this 

play which was written by his Father. 


THE COPSE HILL PLAYERS 
PRESENT 
THE NIGHT MAIL 
(A Thriller in three Acts) 


September 15, 1945 at 8 p.m. 
GVA SOT E 
Dicks Whistle = nes T. V. Sawtell 
Willie?Scrubb a aes ae W. Newell 
Mrs gADbOt Cabotge. . Betty Page 
ConductOGe a ae J. Snider 
Profs ONOGSEASS sanwrir aes R. Ward 
En gincerg: wi iy haters ae J. Davis 
Hinemaneg se 2 antee & D. Robinson 
MailiGlerkarg a4 at: nee W. D. Sawtell 
ChictOisVolicel=se-.e A. Murphy 
Stage Managers ...... W. Edwards 
D. Edwards 


Mrs. Cabot’s costume by Mrs. Donald Robinson 
Steve by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Snider 

Other properties and costumes largely by chance 
Programs by Mr. and Mrs. P. C. Spooner 


ACT 1 


(The scene opens in the Lincoln depot. It is dark; the time 11:35 P.M. A train 
is heard approaching. It slowly comes to a stop outside the depot. The lights of 
the train are seen through the depot window. Voices of the train crew are heard. 
After a few minutes the door opens and closes. Someone has entered; he turns 
on a flashlight and prowls stealthily about the station. He finds the ticket office 
and enters. Soon he emerges and crosses the room. The door opens again. A 
number of persons enter.) 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


SKETCHBOOKING FROM ISTANBUL TO ROME 
WITH DECORDOVA’S BARBARA STECHER 


MAY 5 -18, 1997 


ENJOY FOURTEEN DAYS OF SKETCHING AND WATERCOLOR INSTRUCTION AT 
LINCOLN TRAVEL’S FORTH ANNUAL “SKETCHBOOKING” COURSE, THIS YEAR 
ABOARD FOUR-STAR M/V MARCO POLO. WE'LL VISIT AGE-OLD PORTS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN INCLUDING SANTORINI, MYKONOS, TAORMINA, CAPRI AND THE 
SIMPLY BREATHTAKING, EPHESUS. 


THIS EXCITING CRUISETOUR NOT ONLY INCLUDES FIRST CLASS HOTELS IN ROME 
AND ISTANBUL, BUT ALSO A SEVEN NIGHT CRUISE ABOARD THE CASUALLY 
ELEGANT MARCO POLO. THIS SPACIOUS 700 PASSENGER SHIP WILL BECOME 
YOUR HOME AS YOU SKETCH AND EXPLORE THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD. 
JOIN BARBARA AND LEARN TO SKETCH ON THE GO. ANY LEVEL OF DRAWING 
SKILL IS FINE....BEGINNER TO ADVANCED. NON-SKETCHERS ARE WELCOME TO 
ENJOY ALL THIS EXTRAORDINARY PART OF THE WORLD HAS TO OFFER. 


PRICING BEGINS AT $3140.00 BASED ON D/O,OUTSIDE CABIN.THE PRICE 
INCLUDES R/T AIR FROM BOSTON, THREE NIGHTS IN ISTANBUL AND TWO NIGHTS 
IN ROME HOTELS, OVERSEAS TRANSFERS, PORT CHARGES, ALL MEALS SHIPBOARD, 
AND OF COURSE, CLASS AND PERSONAL INSTRUCTION FROM BARBARA DAILY. 


ewe oo ne ee ee eee 


SKETCHBOOKING FROM ISTANBUL TO ROME RESERVATION FORM 


MAIL TO LINCOLN TRAVEL - P.O. BOX 527 - LINCOLN, MA 01773, WITH YOUR NON- 
REFUNDABLE DEPOSIT OF $500.00 PER PERSON. GROUP SIZE IS LIMITED TO 16. 


FULL NAME HOME PHONE 


STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 

SHARE ROOM YESO NOOO AGE GROUP 20-300 500 £60+0 
SMOKING YESO NOQ PASSPORT # EXP. DATE 


—~---— YES, | WANT THE PREDEPARTURE TRIP TO CAPPADOCIA FOR $445.00 


Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the 
travel services, accommodations etc. you have booked. Trip insurance available. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. LINCOLN MALL LINCOLN MA. 01773 (617)259-3100 
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A Man’s Voice: Where’s the pesky light switch? (People are groping about the room.) 
Here it is! (The light snaps on.) 


(Dick Whistle, a professional gambler in a derby, stands nervously in the far 
corner, as though caught in the act. A traveling salesman with a bag has just 
turned on the light. A peppery old lady with a birdcage is shaking the snow from 
the folds of her coat. She peers into the birdcage which contains a parrot.) 
Mrs. Cabot: Poor Koussevitsky; I fear you have taken cold. And, if you have we shall sue 
the Boston & Maine R.R.! (She glares at the gambler, and the travelling 


salesman.) It’s an outrage! They shall pay dearly for it. (The parrot does not 
answer.) 


(Dick Whistle sidles over; leans down; looks in the cage and makes bird noises.) 


Dick Whistle: Cheer up, Koussey, old boy; a cold is soon over. A good dose of whiskey 
and lemon will do the trick. 


Mrs. Cabot (drawing herself up to her full height): His name is Koussevitsky. And who 
young man, may you be? 


Dick W.: Dick Whistle, at your service, Ma’am; prestidigitator and card specialist »ar 
excellence! (He whips out a pack of cards) Did you ever see this one? 


Mrs. C.: Sir, I am Mrs. Abbot Cabot, and I shall ask you to keep your distance. 

Dick W.: Don’t like card tricks, eh? 

Travelling Salesman: Fine old Boston name, Cabot. I’ve sold Cabots for years. 

Mrs. C.: Sir, Cabots are not for sale! 

Travelling Salesman: My mistake, lady, I mean I’ve sold my line to Cabots for years; and 
Lowells, too! (He opens his bag and displays an assortment of 
brushes.) Now  here’s a little number just right for Koussey’s cage. 
Even a child can work it. 

Mrs. C.: Sir, his name is Koussevitsky. I perceive you are the Fuller Brush Man. 


Travelling Salesman: Right you are, lady; right on the nose. My card, if you don’t mind. 


Mrs. C.: (Taking the card, adjusts her glasses, and reads.) Willie Scrubb, Representative, 
Fuller Brush Co. 


Dick W.: Willie Scrubb, oh, my eye. Capital joke. Ha, Ha! (Slaps his thigh.) 


Conductor (Entering) Sorry, folks, our engine’s broken down; dead centered. You may i:.ve 
to spend a couple of hours here. Might as well try to keep warm. (He goes over 
and stirs up the fire, then disappears into the ticket office where the telegraph 


key begins clicking.) 
Mrs. C.: What did he say? Two hours in this wretched place? 


Willie S.: This isn’t a wretched place, Mrs. Cabot, this is Lincoln. Fine people live here, 
the Pages, the Wards, the Spooners, the Sniders and the Moscas. I’ve sold ti-em 


all. 
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Conductor (reentering) I’ve wired to Fitchburg for a relief engine. (Looks at his watch) 
Should be down in an hour or so. 


Mrs. C.: If Koussevitsky takes cold, I shall sue the Boston & Maine, and that is fina. 
Conductor: Who is Koussevitsky? 

Dick W.: Can’t you see? She’s in the cage. It’s a parrot! 

Mrs. C.: Sir, Koussevitsky is a he! 


Dick W.: Just let me set the cage on the stove, lady, and I guarantee he won’t take culd. 
(Mrs. C. raps Dick W. with her umbrella.) 


Dick W.: All in fun, lady; just my little joke. 
(The conductor goes out, and Prof. Snodgrass enters carrying a green bag. ‘le 
warms his hands over the stove; stamps the snow off his boots, takes a sea! on 
a bench, produces a book from the green bag and begins to read.) (Mrs. Cabot 
takes a seat on the bench and digs out a parcel from her satchel.) 


Mrs. C.: Are you hungry, Koussevitsky? (She feeds him.) 


Prof. S.: (Looking over his spectacles) Bosh! An insult to intelligence, naming a parrot 
Koussevitsky! 


Mrs. C.: Sir, Koussevitsky is a gentleman; and who may you be? 
Prof. S.: Snodgrass, Prof. Snodgrass. (Testily) 
(K. makes a cackling noise. Prof. S. abruptly pulls aside the cloth from the cage.) 
Prof. S.: Bosh! Koussevitsky did you say? He’s laid an egg! 
Dick W.: Good old boy! Laid an egg, did he? Immortal music for breakfast! 
Mrs. C.: (Shattered) This never happened before. 
Dick W.: As far as you know. (He sets up a suitcase and begins to play solitaire.) 
Willie S.: Cheer up, lady; keep your courage. It may not be so bad. 
Mrs. C.: Courage is an Abbot Cabot habit! 
Prof. S.: Bosh! 


(The Engineer and Fireman enter carrying a man on a stretcher; he is limp and 
unconscious. ) 


Engineer: It’s the mail clerk. Found him in the baggage car; laid out cold as a herring. 
Some one’s tapped him on the head. (They lay the stretcher down.) 


Prof. S.: (Snapping his book closed, goes over to inspect the prone man.) Tch! Tch! I 
dare say the man has been injured. 


Mrs. C.: (Pokes the new arrival with her umbrella.) Injured? The man is dead. 


CURTAIN 
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Dick W:: 
Willie S.: 


Engineer: 


Willie S.: 


Dick W..: 


Mrs .C: 


ACT Il 
(The persons on the stage are all gathered around the stretcher, except Prof. S. 
who walks up and down at the other end of the room and goes out. The scene 


is the same. The Engineer and Fireman go into the ticket office.) 


Looks like foul play to me. 


It certainly does. See that wound in his scalp. It was made with a blunt 
instrument of some sort. 


He never did that himself. 


He’s been murdered and the murderer is not far off. (He looks narrowly at Dick 
W.) 


(nervously) Don’t look at me that way. I didn’t do it. 


Your profession is against you! 


Conductor (entering): Don’t anyone leave this station. The mail clerk has been murdered 


Mrse.G:: 


Willie S.: 


Dick W.: 


Mrs. C. 


Fireman: 
irs: 
Fireman: 
Engineer: 
Fireman: 


Engineer: 


Fireman: 


and the Ft. Devens payroll shipment is missing. This will be a case for the F.B.I. 
Madame, will you please call the police. 


I shall do nothing of the sort. I am not accustomed to consort with footpads, 
murderers and police! 


Here I’ll do it. (He goes to the telephone.) Hello, hello, operator! She doesn’t 
answer. Must be asleep. Hello, yes, operator. There’s been a murder. Where? 


Oh, right here in the Cabot, I mean Lincoln depot. Yes, yes, send the police. 
No, he doesn’t need a doctor. The police will be right down. 


What good do you think the local police will do? 


You may find out, MR. Card Sharper. 


(Dick W. resumes his solitaire and Willie S. joins him in a double game. The 
Fireman and Engineer emerge from the ticket office.) 


Couldn’t we get the old girl started? 

Sir! 

I mean the engine, lady. 

Well, you see she’s dead centered, and you have to tap her to get her going. 
Why don’t we tap her, then? 

(shaking his head) Have to know just where to tap. (He starts.) What’s that? 
(There is an unmistakable sound of a train starting up.) (The Engineer runs to 


the door and throws it open. He calls back over his shoulder into the room.) 
She’s running down the track fit to bust with nobody aboard! She’s gold wild! 


(He rushes out.) 


Some one must have tapped her. (He rushes out. The conductor takes a look.) 


Conductor: He’s right, by gosh, she’s up and run away. Better get the Concord Agent. 


(He runs into the ticket office. The key clicks. The people in the depot all rush 
out on the platform followed by the Conductor. Prof. S. enters; quietly walks into 
the ticket office. After a minute he emerges; walks quickly to his bench, sits 
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Prof. S.: 


Mrs. C.:: 


Prot, S:: 


Mrs; C.: 


Prot..S,: 


Chief: 


Dick W:: 


Chief: 


Dick W.:: 


Chief: 


down; resumes book. The door opens and the Conductor enters shouting back 
over shoulder.) I said no one was to leave this station! 


Quite right, my man, quite right. (The crowd reenters.) 


Never did I hear of a train running off by itself. There is something queer about 
this. 


Tch, tch! 

Sir, I consider you ill bred, and besides you have a tear in your nether raiment. 
(Prof. S. starts; endeavors to hide the tear. The door opens and the Chief of 
Police enters.) 

(Without looking up.) I shall trouble you to close that door. 

With great pleasure. (He closes it.) Now what’s all the trouble here? 

He’s been murdered. (Points to the corpse.) 

Where were you at the time of the murder? 


I don’t know. ... I mean I don’t know when he was murdered. 


Now, is that so? (He looks at the corpse.) 


Conductor: That’s only half the story. The Ft. Devens payroll is missing! 


Chief: 
Mrs. C.:: 


Chief: 


Mrs, C.: 
Chief: 


Willie S.: 


Chief: 


Dick W-:: 


(Whistles.) Well, now for business. (Turning to Mrs. C.) Your name, please. 
I am Mrs. Abbot Cabot. 


I shall have to search your luggage. (He opens the bag; looks through it. Points 
to the bird cage.) And that? 


That is Koussevitsky. 
Who? 


Koussevitsky. He laid an egg! 


Eggs are scarce in Lincoln. 

That kind’s scarce anywhere. (The Chief looks in the cage.) 
Hello, sucker! 

Well, I'll be .. 

Now you. (Turning to Dick W.) Name? 

Whistle. 

Whistle yourself! I said, what’s your name? 

Dick Whistle’s my name. 

All right, Whistle, where’s your luggage? 


I haven’t any. 
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Classic Bamlmg & Contracting 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


1 HOUR 
PFIQOLTO ee 
QUICK" ¢ Portrait Studio 


e Custom Framing 


¢ Photo Processing 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 

1097 Lexington Street ° ° 
Waltham, MA 02154 ¢ Photocopies/Faxing 
TEL (617) 899-7624 

FAX (617) 899-7758 


= Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
= Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters 

= Roofing 

@ Plastering | | 
« Sun Decks | 
* Carpentry | 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


Not valid with any other offer 


617-259-8717 


Ne a a a a oe ae Meme ae ae ao | 
SSSS5oS5E 665 S656 65S652) 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


DUC LOO es ot 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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Mrs. C.: 
Chief: 


Dick W:: 
Mrs. C.: 


Chief: 


(Fiercely) That is untrue. I saw him get off the train with a black bag. He was 
the first out of the car. 


Come now. Where is it? Out with it. (He begins to search the depot. He goes 
into the ticket office and comes out with a black bag.) Is this yours, Whistle? 


Yes it is. (Defiantly) (Chief opens the bag; it is full of bottles.) 
I am not surprised! 


What’s this? (Pulls out a small canvas bag; holds it up.) Here’s the payroll! 


_ (He grabs D.W. by the collar.) I arrest you in the name of the law for murder 


MrseC.: 


Dick W.: 


Chief: 


Engineer: 


Chief: 


ivirs. C.: 


Corpse: 


Prof. S.: 


Dick W-.: 


Mrs; (.: 


and robbery! 


CURTAIN 


RK RK KKK KK KK KKK KK KKKKKKK 


ACT III 
The scene is the same as Act II. 
This time, Mr. Whistle, your sleight of hand has carried you too far. 


I tell you I didn’t do it. I hid my bag so no one could steal the liquor, and some 
skunk found it and put the payroll in my bag. 

(The Engineer takes out a pipe and tobacco from his pocket and as he does so 
a piece of cloth falls to the floor. The Chief eyes it, picks it up, and looks at it 
thoughtfully. 


Now, where did that come from? 


Clean forgot about that. We found it caught on a nail in the baggage car when 
we carried him (pointing to the corpse) out. 


That has been torn from a man’s suit. (Holds it against D.W.’s clothes.) Well, 
this seems to let you out. (Holds it against Willie S’s clothes.) And you too. 
(Prof. S. backs over toward the door.) 


The villain. (Points her umbrella at Prof. S.) Look at the tear in his nether 
raiment! (The Chief starts towards him. A groan is heard from the direction of 
the corpse. Every one starts. The corpse stirs.) 


Oh, my head, my poor head! (Sits up rubbing his head.) The payroll, the 


payroll. Stop him. Stop him; the old codger with the green bag. He took it. 
(They all stare at Prof. S., who stands back to the door with a gun in hand.) 


I shall trouble you all to stand precisely where you are. Don’t move, if you 
please. Mrs. Cabot will you kindly stop feeding that infernal bird and stand up; 
or I shall be obliged to blow your silly bonnet off your silly head! 


(Mrs. C.: Rises indignantly, and in so doing blows a handful of parrot food in 
Prof. S’s eyes. He is blinded. The Chief rushes in and captures him.) 


I’m free, I’m free. The old girl has saved the day! 
Saving the day is an Abbot Cabot habit! 


CURTAIN © 
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7 . 
DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 
Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


BayBank 
_ convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 
Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST? or visit 
the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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